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CHAPTER L 

J^eparture/tiymSngktnd — Havre de Oram ^^Cuttom^Hoiue 
— ProviMumal PtuaporU — Fair of IngonviUe-^BeaMty of 
the Women — An Avberge — JPataagt of ike Seine — HonjUwr 
-^The Cot^ de Grdce— The JDUigence — Pictureeque 
Scenery — Arrival at Caen at Mutnight — The Hot^ 
tTAngleterre — Searching for Lodging$ — Shope and Streets 
— JRuined Churehet, 

Having oompleted our jurang^ments for leaving 
Eneland, we set oat from fondon on Monday, 
28th September, 1829. Arriyinj||r early next morning 
at Sontnampton, we embarked m the Camille 8team«- 
packet for France, and, about twelve o'clock at night, 
cast anchor before the quay of Havre de Grace. The 
moment we arrived in the harbour, the vessel was 
boarded by a troop of custom-house officers, as fierce 
as bull-dogs, who, under pretence of preventing 
smuggling, but in reality in order to extort bribes, 
prevented any packages or parcels being taken on 
shore. I heard a lady pleading to these male harpies 
for a little bag containing her night-dress, but in 
vain. Custom-house officers are proof against the 



2 CUSTOM-HOUSE. 

eloquence of beauty. While a hundred little dialogues 
were going on between these important men in office 
and the passengers, in very bad French, or broken 
English, every light on board was suddenly extin- 
guished, and we had to grope our way on shore, as 
well as we could, in almost total darkness. This 
harbour regulation is meant, it seems, at once to 
prevent fires and smuggling. The former purpose 
it probably effects ; but, for the latter, I can imagine 
no contrivance more likely to promote it. However, 
this is the business of the French Government, — a 
corporation whinh can never be accused of wilfully 
neglecting its own interests. 

Among savages and barbarians, you receive the rites 
of hospitality even before your name or your country 
is demanded of you ; but when a man passes from 
one civilized kingdom to another, he is always treated 
as little better than a thief. In the present instance, 
the first thing, of course, on landing, was to repair, 
with my wife and children, to be searched at the 
custom-house, where I, moreover, delivered up my 
passport. The officers of this establishment, like the 
old Romans, respect the majesty of youth, however, 
for my children were not searched. On emeiging 
from this den into the streets, I had time to look 
about me, and began to be slruck by the singular 
physiognomy of the cit^. It was considerably past 
midnight; and, except in the immediate vicinity of 
the quay, the streets were deserted and silent. The 
long rows of lamps extending between every double 
row of houses, having nobody to light, seemed to be 
burning for their own amusement, or just to enable 
us to nnd our way from the custom-house to our 
hoteL 

It is a point not to be disputed, that, when one is 
hungry, it is extremely pleasant to have something to 
eat; and, therefore, I need not enlarge upon the 
satisfaction with which we, and a great many more 
of our seafaring companions, sat down to our delicious 
tea and coffee, wita eggs, tongue, fowl, ham, an4 
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roast beef. As to the price of these articles, we will 
discuss that point in another place, in order that we 
may allow no drop of gall to mingle with the fountain 
of our pleasures. 

The next morning, we ^ot our baggage passed 
through the custom-house, without any unusual degree 
of extortion ; but had the mortification to lose two 
pieces of calico, for want of bribing the proper person 
with a few francs. This business over, we repaired 
to the prefecture, to obtain those provisional pa8»* 
ports, in which the French government carries on a 
lucrative trade with strangers; and, being armed 
with this useless but costly piece of paper, we sallied 
forth, over one of the drawbridges thrown over the 
dty moat, to view the fortifications and environs of 
Havre de Grace.* 

The countrv in the vicinity of Havre is neither 
fertile nor picturesque, but it had the charm of 
novelty, and was basking, like a wild cat, in the 
sunshine, which was enough for me. There luckily 
happened to be a fair that day at Ingonville, a village 
a uttle to the south of the city walls ; and, our busi- 
ness being to see whatever was to be seen, we of 
course repaired to it. There was, however, not 
much animation in the scene. The people droye 
sober bargains, sauntered about, looked at each other, 
and went their way, just as if it had been an affair 
of eyery day occurrence. The articles for sale were 
laid out yery tastefully in booths, resembling those 

^ * The wisdom of the good people of Harre was, in former 
times, very great, as may be interred from the following histoir 
of a ship constructed here in 1583 : — " Le grand mkt avait de 
cinq i six brasses de tour. D portait quatre hunes, sur la 
premie desquelles un homme ne paraissait plus avoir que la 
taille d'un en&nt. U y avait dans ce navire une diapeue oit 
Ton ofl^brait la messe, une forge, un jeu de paume, nn moulin 
i vent, beauooup de chambres, et de la place pour deux milk 
tonneaux. II arriva, ce qu'on auratt pu pr^voir, qu*il iiit im* 
possible de remuer ce colosse. On le mit en pieces ; plusieurs 
maisons fiirent construites avec ses dt^bris."— M. Licquet. 
Riueni Pr6ci$ de ton Sistoire, &c. p. 804. 
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of the September fiur a^ Bristol; and the eroiincly 
being Bloping, wag dry and clean. The merchandise 
which most abounded consisted of female omamentSi 
—as bracelets, clasps, ear-rings, brooches, combs, &c. 
many of which were handsome and Taluable. Fruit 
of aU kinds was scanty and dear, — the country round 
Havre being, as I have said, barren, and but little 
cultiyated. In the course of our mominff's walk, we 
saw more pretty women and lovely children, than I 
had ever before seen in any country town, not 
excepting Worcester or Exeter. Their hair, especially, 
was exceedingly beautiful, generally chestnut or light 
auburn : but their skins were coarse. 

Having to remain a night in the city, I left my 
hotel after tea, in order to take a stroll about the 
streets, and contemplate the features of the place 
by lamp-light To one accustomed to the life and 
animation of the streets of London, or any other 
great English city, such a place as Havre must neces- 
sarily appear dull; but its lofty wooden houses, 
projecting over the streets, and almost meeting above 
our heads, its numerous quays, shops, hotels, &c. 
allpossessing the air of novelty, rendered my walk 
sufficiently amusing. On the way home, I stepped 
into an aubeige, being curious to observe the internal 
economy of such an establishment; but having drunk 
my wine, and chatted a little with the landlord, who 
was a civil, communicative fellow, I found there was 
nothing to be seen here, and retreated. 

The next morning, immediately after breakfast, 
we left Havre in the Honfleur packet;* but, before 

* M. Licquet, who seems to haye trayeiUed tbrough this part 
of the country before he described it— a practice often reverBed— 
makes a yery curious remark upon a custom which seems to 
have once prevailed on board tne Honfleur packet. ** Tont 
prte d*H6nneur,** says he, " sur la falaise la phis ^lev^ nous 
apercevons nne chapeUe d^i^ i Marie* Si U patron du ateam-' 
boat a conserve Vantique utafie,il se placera sur l*amont, dtera 
le premier son chapeau, et mvitera les passagers i se reoom« 
mander a N6tre Dame de GrAce. Le naufrage d'un paqpebot 
en cet endroit a donn^ lieu, dit-on, i cette coutome reUgieose. 
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we had got fiorly oat of the harbour, were nearly 
run down by an American brig, owing to the extreme 
unskilfnhiess and stupidity of the master* The 
passage across the Seine, though short, was rough 
and msagreeable, and most of tne children on hourd 
wereseiMck, 

As we drew near the Honfleur side of the river, 
a very striking change was obeeryable in the character 
of the scenery, the hiUs being lofty, and covered with 
trees and beautiful verdure down to the water's edge. 
Before us, on one hand, was the town, which, wLe 
most very old places, looked picturesque at a distance ; 
and, on the other, the C6t^ ae Grace, with its roman- 
tic beauties of scenery, and ancient chisel of Our 
Lady, which appeared to have been erected there 
merely to enhance the charms of the landscape. On 
landing, we found the streets narrow, crooked, and, 
though steep, extremely dirty. Most of the houses 
were of wood, painted in iront with alternate broad 
stripes of blade and white, in some cases oblique, in 
others perpendicular ; and age and decay seemed to 
have seised upon them all. It was from this town, 
according to the President de Brosser, and the Abbe 
Prevost, that, in the vear 1508, Paulovier Gonville 
saUed on that voyage, daring which he discovered the 
northern coasts of Kew Holland. But, at present, 
Honfleur sends out no ships on distant expeditions, 
and seems, in a great measure, to have lost whatever 
naval importance it may formerly have possessed. 

About half past three o'clock in the afternoon, we 
set out from Honfleur in the diligence for Caen. 

Le tableau que pr^sente alors le paquebot, est k la fois solennel 
et tOQcbant. A peine le pilots a parI6, que les conversations 
s'arr^tent; tout le monde se d^uvre; un silence profdnd 
s'^tablit ; on n'entend plus, pendant quelques instans, que le 
bruisaement des vu^uefi, et le murniure de la pri^.** — Icouen, 
&c p. did. An this looks exceedingly romantic in print, but 
it does not take place. The captain of tbe steam-boat has not 
pregerved the ancient custom; and, in fact, all this sort of 
roolery is abandoned to the old women. When men pray in 
Nonoandy, they pray to God. 



6 THE DILI6EKCE. 

Ereiy body lias heard of French diligenees, but no 
one, except those who haye seen them, can possibly 
imagine now ugly and lumbering they are. The 
reader, however, who has beheld those elegant yelii« 
cies in which wild beasts are conveyed from one 
country fair to another in England, will be able to 
form a conception somewhat approaching the thin^, 
though not, by any means, coming up to it. In this 
singular macmne, the invention of which must have 

S receded that of Noah's ark, off we set, with great' 
ourishing and cracking of whips, along one of the 
worst, but most picturesque, roads I have ever beheld. 
Autumn, ** with his ffold hand," had already begun 
to gild the leaves of the trees, which clustered b^o* 
tifmly about the summit of every hill, along the side, 
or among the foldings of which, the road lay. While 
our caravan was toiung up one of these eminences, I 
got out, and walked on before it. The scenery, on 
all sides, was singularly lovely: richly wooded vaUeys, 
streams, copses, and brown autumnal woods, smiling 
in the evening sun, met the eye, and refreshed the 
imagination. On the sides of the roads were nume- 
rous blackberry bushes, covered with their wild fruit, 
which, with a total disregard of the rights of the 
Norman sparrows, who chattered and looked on me 
with terror, I employed myself for a full quarter- of 
an hour in picking for the inmates of the travelling 
house which was creeping after me. 

When we had reacned the top of the hill, I got 
again into the vehicle, which now moved on at a more 
rapid pace, through a country thickly covered with 
apple-trees, the fruit of which lay profuselystrewed 
upon the grass and the sides of the road. The trees 
are generally planted in quincunx, and, being nearly of 
the same beiffht, and spreading like an umbrella^ 
have ' the uniform appearance of a Quaker's planta- 
tion. In Devonshire, Herefordshire, and the other 
cider counties of England, I never observed this 
uniformity in the vast orchards through which I have 
passed. Night now came on very rapidly, and the 
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wiRd dpng ftway with tlie ligfht, our den beoaiiM 
suffocatingiy bot, and was compared, by one of the 
ladies, to the Black Hole at Calcutta. However, we 
continued to amuse ourselves, as well as we could, 
by uttering- invectives against the diligence and the 
roads, which seemed to have entered into a conspiracy 
to shake us to pieces. Of Pont FEv^que, and the 
other places through which we passed, in the course 
of the evening, we could see nothing, except what 
was visible from the windows of our vehicle, which, 
it should be remarked, always moved more rapidly 
through a town than on the solitaiy highway. 

After a journey, which every body pronounced dull 
and tedious, we reached Caen* about midnight As 
this was to be our place of residence, our home, as it 
were, for many months, we anxiously scrutinized, 
through the windows, the appearance of the streets, 
which, at that hour, was peculiarly sombre and stri- 
king, — the houses being dark and lofty, and tbo 
lamps, swinging from ropes over the middle of the 
roao, flinging their dim light over the silent and 
deserted scene. Instead of stopping at an hotel or 
inn, where we might have got supper and a bed, the 
lumbering vehicle drew up before a kind of office, 
where common civility was not to be met with. The 
evening, unfortunately, was rainy and dark ; and the 

* On the origin and signification of the name of Caen, anti- 
^uariana are still undecided. Dr Dibdin, who is generally out 
in his conjectures, imagines, that, in Latin, it should be (kidomi, 
which is merely a grammatical inflexion of the word Cadomxu^ 
or Cadomum, The reasonings of archaiologists, on subjects of 
this kind, are more ingenious than amusine, and could possess 
but little Interest to an English reader. The sum of the matter, 
however, is, that nothing at all is known upon the subject. 
Dibdin, who seems to have a passion for contradiction, says, 
that the Saxons appear to have made no settlements hei-e ; 
but the Abbe de la Kue, who, although a dull writer, has bem 
Very industrious in his researches, aod is as learne<l as his anta- 

rmist is the reverse, imagines himself to have proved the contrary, 
am certainly of the Abb^^s opinion.— See JEesaiB JBUtoriquM 
sttr la ViUede Caen, &c tome L 
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moment we amyect, the dUigenoe wtw svrnmnde^^ I 
might almost say besieged, — by a mob of low waiters, 
from the varioiu hot^ of the city, each of whom 
endeayomred to lay yiolent hands upon our luggage, 
as it was taken down from the roof of the coach, 
loudly yociferating all the while the praises of the 
establishment to which he, or she, (for there were 
many women among them,) happened to belong. It 
was with the utmost difficolty that I preyented oor 
trunks and parcels from being carried off to different 
hotels ; or, for ought I knew, by thieyes, who might 
choose to minffle in the crowd. It waa a scene at 
which any bo^, but the persons concerned, might 
haye died with laughter. With one hand, I was com* 
polled to seiae the arm of a strapping wendi, who had 
taken up my sac de nuity and was about to be off with 
it, without inquiring or caring to whom it belonged, 
but calculating that the owner would follow his bag- 
gage ; while, with the other, I had to lay hold of a 
porter, who, with indescribable sangfroid^ nad put my 
portmanteau on his shoulder, with the same laudabte 
intention. My tongue, not at all used to the dialect, 
was, in the meanwnile, actiyely empWed in denoun- 
cing the whole rabble, in English or French, just as 
the one or the other came uppermost; and, at length, 
by dint of a great deal of gesticulation and fierce looks^ 
I succeeded in disengaging my yarious packages, and 
in piling them up, in one heap, in the mud. 

By this time, we appeared to understand one ano- 
ther ; and the porters, perceiying that I would haye 
my own way, stood ouietly waiting for orders. After 
hearing the names of the yarious hotels, I chose that 
d* Angteterre^ rather from national instinct, I sup- 
pose, than any intelligible motiye of preference. To 
the H6tel d'Angleterre, therefore, we proceeded, with 
our children in our hands, through tne dark, muddy 
streets, but comforting ourselyes with the thonghi^ 
that, in a few minutes, we should be seated at the tea^ 
jtable, before a cheerful, blazing fire. We had no 
sooner entered the inn, howeyer, than yarious cir* 
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dungtaiices of eTil oikien presented themselYes. The 
mistreBB of the house and her attendants looked as 
drowsy and spiritless as if they had heen keepinff 
watch for a month over the Seven Sleepers; ana 
the chamhermaid, who undertook to light us to our 
apartments, seemed in some danger of fidling asleep 
by the way. Hie very sight of the staircase startled 
us. Instead of a fine IxMurded fiiffht of stairs, with 
rich carpeting, confined by bright brass rods, we di»» 
^vered a dismal series of stone steps, dripping wet, 
and ascending between walls exactly in the same 
predicament. The suspicion might now have entered 
war heads, that, like young Marlowe in Goldsmith's 
comedy, we had mistaken a castle for an inn, if it 
had not been that the broad-Cnced, sturdy being in 
petticoats, who marched before us, candle in hand^ 
acted as a complete check upon our imaginations. 

When we had reached our chamber, an immense 
lofty room, hung with crimson drapery, we sat dovna 
patientiv for some time, waiting for the delicious 
e^ee, fowl, ham, &c. which our hungry fancy had 
long been feasting on; but, finding that no waiter 
made his appearance, and that the noises were dying 
away in the lower part of the house, we began to 
suspect that the people, who, I suppose, had supped, 
were quietly going to bed, without troubling tnem- 
selves any mrther about us. Upon ringing for one 
of the chambermaids, I found that this was actiuiUy 
the case. There was neither milk nor cream in the 
house— it was too kite to get any— > and coffee with* 
out either was out of the question. Fowls, wine, 
&c. she informed us, we might have ; but we were 
now out of temper, and nowing would do. Upon 
my complaining to the servant of this stupid piece 
of Neglect and mismanagement, observing that the 
children were hungry, and would feel the want of 
the coffee, she repued, with infinite composure, that 
*'they would go to sleep, and forget itl" — which, 
of course, they did. 

l^ext morning, feeUng no disposition whatever to 
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remain at this iU-maoag^ed hotel, I set out eaiiy, in 
search of furnished lodgings in a private house. After 
heavy rain, when the streets are running deep with 
mud, and those who pass to and fro are bedabbled to 
their waists, the appearance of a lai^ city is far from 
being prepossessing. The moment one looks abroad 
on Caen, however, one is struck by the size and lofti* 
Bess of the houses, the greater number of which are 
ef stone ; although here and there, in the more ancient 
quarters of the town, an old painted wooden house, 
with its carved window frames, and gable end towards 
the street, meets the eye. The shops are numerous 
and large, and several of those in the principal streets 
have fine light windows, and the goods are neatly dis* 
posed, after the English fashion, though, in most cases, 
the economy of the shopkeepers mi^t be verv much 
improved. Those who exhibit most taste and elegance 
are the mercers, linendrapers, and milliners, in whose 
windows, muslins, lace, and rich silk dresses, are in^ 
ffeniously displayed, to tempt the eye of the ladies. 
The booksellers are the most slovenly and heedless 
of external decoration. Indeed, one may walk a long 
time about Caen, before one discovers that it possesses 
a bookseller's shop at all, nothing being visible in the 
windows of the most respectable but a few tawdry 
prints and toys, such as commonly adorn those of a 
eountry stationer in England. 

When we first arrived, observing that many of the 
tradesmen lived, as it were, sub Jove, in shops alU^ 
gether without fronts, we began to infer from this 
circumstance, that the winters must be exceedingly 
mild here, and, had we departed immediately, Una 
would have been the impression on our minds ; but» 
when the hard weather came on, I saw many of these 
poor windowless citizens perishing with cold in their 
shops, or keeping soul and body together b;^ burpng 
themselves beneath mountains of clothes, with chcaif* 
ferettes under their feet, and chafing-dishes upon 
their counters to thaw their fingers. The Normana 
appear to entertain a great partiality for living in the 
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open air. In the Tillages, in the towns, nay, even in 
the cities, yon every day see people sittings before 
their doors working, especially the lace*niakers,* who 
may absolutely be said to line the streets of Caen, so 
great is their number, and so iuyeterate their passion 
for shewing themselves. 

Among the most prominent features of Caen, is the 
number of deserted churches and chapels which every* 
where meets the eye. Here, we iind the holy edifice 
turned into a kind of bazar; there, into a warehouset^ 
or granary, or stable ; while, in a third place, the smoke 
of a smith's forge may be observed issuins^ from those 
fretted windows, whence the vapour of incense once 
stole upon the air. This, if it be regarded, as I think 
it most, 88 an indication of the indifference of the 
people for religion, is a very mehmcholv siffht, calco* 
lated to give strangers an unfavourable idea of the 
Norman character. To whom the blame is to be 
attributed, I cannot determine: the priests accuse 
the liberals; the liberals accuse the priests; and a 
stranger may, perhaps, suspect that both have had a 
hand in it. 

But, if many churches have thus fallen to ruin, or 
been degraded to vile uses, there are still a great 
number remaining, whose lofty spires, and magnihcent 
foreign architecture, confer an air of grandeur upon 
the city. I say, foreign architecture ; because I am 
eonvinced, that the church style of building, call it 
Gothic, or Norman, or Saxon, or what you please, is 
purely oriental, since no resemblance to it can be 

* With r^ard to the number of lace-iftakers in Caen, I hxcre 
been able to leam nothing exact. Dr Dibdin, from heanav, 
s^8 twen^ thousand ; his French translator, thirty thousana ; 
M. Boisara, in his Annvmre du Calvados, observes, that there 
are at least fifty thousand in the department but does not speciff 
the number employed at Caen or Bayeux. As the whole popu» 
lation of Caen does not exceed thirty-nine thousand, I should 
imagine, that, at the utmost, the number engaged in laoe» 
makutf cannot exceed seven or eight thousand. M. Licquet 
most have been dreaming in the open air when he spoke of 
thirty tbonsand* 
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traced in tlie ciyil w miUtary architootnre of the 
northern barbarians, who reared the minority of these 
structures. When we compare these fine temples 
with the human dwellings around them, although, aa 
I have said, the latter are £eu* from being mean or 
despicable, we are almost tempted to imagine, indeed, 
that not only has the style oi architecture been bor- 
rowed, but the architects also, and the hands by 
which they were reared, — so vast is the disparity* 
It is to its churches, in fact, that Caen owes its prin^ 
cipal beauty. View it irom whatever point or the 
vicinity you please, you can never fail to be struck 
with the number and grandeur of its sacred edifices, 
especially when the rich hues of sunrise or sunset are 
glowing on their lofty pinnacles, and on the windows 
and rooft of the subjacent houses. 



CHAPTER 11. 

TakiM a Hou§€ — Coaneneu of Manners — The Ckdvarieg 
— The Public Promenades — vicinity of Caen — French 
Leases — Sarraziny or Buck "Wheat — Mr AmutroTig, the 
Factotum of the Mn^ish at Caen — Cormdles le Royal— ^ 
Road to the VtOage — The Cur^—JBbuse at CormeSes. 

Although I had determined to make Caen my 
head-quarters for some time, it was a fortnight at 
least before I could discover a suitable residence. In 
the meanwhile, I perambulated the city and its environs 
in all directions, noting the appearance of its various 
quarters, and endeavouring, from the healthful or 
squalid looks of the inhabitants, to judge of the elas- 
ticity and salubrity of the air. Dming these walks, 
iny eyes and nose perpetually informed me, that the 

Seopie of Caen were not remarkable for taste or 
eUcacy, — all the pleasant little paths in the neigh- 
bourhood of the town, — every spot from whence a 
pleasant view might be obtained, together with the 
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ftttejns, bye-«treet8, snd even the enyirons of tlie 
churches and public places, being corered with filth. 
Other little traits of manners, corroboratiye of the 
same in^ression, evenr day obtruded themselves upon 
my notice. Here, indeed, would Alexander the Great 
have found ample reasons to be convinced of hia 
mortality. In the hotels and lodging houses, more- 
over, fianiilies will find sufficient reason for determi- 
ning to hasten, as fint as possible, their establishment 
in houses of their own. 

One Sunda^r, shortly after my arrival, being desirous 
of observing in what manner the 8abbath is kept 
by the peasants of Normandy, I took out my family 
into the fields, and strolled towurds the viUage, on 
the road to Bayeux. Volney remarks, that, on his 
arrival at Alexandria, he was forcibly struck with 
the inadequacy of verbal description to convey to the 
mind a distinct idea of the appearance of a foreign 
dty; for that, in the scene before him, he comd 
recognize no resraablance to the accounts he had 
read. On a small scale, I may say the same thing. 
I certainly had never read any description of France 
which gave me a clear conception of its features, 
physicu or moral. On the present occasion, one of 
the most striking objects which presented themselves, 
was an immense cross, * not less than fifty feet high, 

{tainted with reddish brown, like the post of a gate, 
t stood upon a small stone platform, about seven 
feet high, to which you ascended by steps. Upon 
this cross was a wooden image of the Saviour, painted 
the colour of life, or rather of death, and having a 
vast mass of curly black hair, hanging down profusely 

* These calvaries, as they are called, were thrown down 
dnring the Revolution ; but a portion of the dei^ has injudi- 
ciously exerted itself in restoring than. They may now be seen, 
like me idols of antiquity, upon the hmghts, an4 on the road- 
udes, in every part of the country, where Uiey are kneeled |o 
by the women, and laughed at by the men. The greater number 
ox them are of wood ; mit one occasionally meets with an old 
cross of stone, manufactured before the Revolution, and preserved 
I17 Uie superstition cf the peasantry. 
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OTer the neck and brow. Streams of blood were 
represented trickling' over the forehead from beneath 
the crown of thorns, from the spear wound in the 
side, and from the feet and hands. As far as I conld 
judge, the figure was rather cleverly executed. Two 
spears, the one haying a piece of sponge on its potn^ 
the other naked, sprung up from the trunk of the 
cross, beneath the feet of the figure, and, touching the 
eross-beam, on each side bejond the extended hand^ 
formed a land of triangle, with the base uppermost, 
within which the figure was completely endosed* 
The single word '' Jesus" was written on the cros»* 
beam over the head of the statue. 

As I gazed at this yast idol, for to a protestant it 
appears no better, standing up against tne sky, and 
saw the body relieved, as it were, upon a back-ground 
of light driying clouds, a sublime feeling swept across 
my mind« The awful scene, which this rude repr^ 
sentation was meant to recall to memory, was suddenly 
aad yiyidly painted upon my imagination, and I beran 
to think, that perhaps the catholics were not alto- 

f ether wrong in setting up these calvaries. My eye^ 
owever, and my mind, have now become fiuniluir 
with them, and I pass them as coolly as I would pass 
a milestone ; and tius appears also to he the case with 
most other persons, whether protestant or catholic 
The purpose, therefore, for which they are erected i» 
not answered. 

Nevertheless, externally, some small degree of 
respect is shewn. During the short time we stopped 
to look at this cross, numbers of persons, of both 
sexes, and of all ages, passed by ; some in their Sunday 
clothes, others c&essed as on any other day of the 
week. The first person who performed the act of 
idolatry was an <Jd woman, who, crossing her forehead 
and her heart, and fixing her eyes upon the ground, 
passed by, bending the head in adoration. A little 
girl next went by : she crossed her forehead also, and, 
touching the region of the heart devoutly, curtsied, 
and proceeded on her way. Then came a crowd of 
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persons, of different ages, wliom I carefully otwenredL 
Of two little Itoys, who were ninninfif along playing*, 
tiie elder seemed to recollect himself suddenly, as he 
came opposite the image, pulled off his cap, and, 
turning to bis little hrother, a child apparently of four 
years of age, caused him to follow his example. Both 
then passed bareheaded ; but immediately returned to 
their play, and laughed and sported as merrily as be* 
fore. All the women touched their hearts, or crossed 
ibeir foreheads ; but many of the men passed without 
shewing the least sign of reyerence« It was not the 
least curious part of the matter, to notice what was 
passing in our own minds. We respected those who 
performed the duties of their religion ; we disapprored 
of the conduct of those who did not. The character 
of the action, in a philosophical point of view, was 
not considered. At length, we observed a soldier 
drawing near, on his way from the village to the city, 
and we were* curious to observe what be would do, 
for we were aware that the Jesuits had for many 
years been actively employed in catholicizing thiie 
army. He walked on so far without making any 
sign, that we concluded he would pass the image 
without taking any notice of it; and one of my 
companions said, ^ Oh I he is of the old republican 
schooL Observe how disdainfully he looks up at it.'* 
Just as he came opposite the cross, however, he put 
up his hand, and touched his cap, in the most respect^ 
ml manner, as if to his superior officer. After this 
exhibition, we continued our walk. 

In examining the immediate vicinity of Caen, the 
CourSf or public promenades, are sure to attract 
the attention of a stranger. The principal of these 
walks, called the Cours de la Reine^ was along 
the right bank of the Orne, from a little above the 
Vancdes bridge, towards the village of Allemagnei 
and is shaded by fine rows of magnificent euns^ 
planted, according to the bishop of Avraucbes, in his 
^ Origines de Caen," in the year 1691, at the expense 
of ^e dty* The other weak strikes off in a trans- 
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▼erse direction, from the lovrer extremity of the 
Cours de la Reine, along the andedl wads of the 
city, towards the point where the theatre now stands. 
This promenade, called, I know not why, the Quatre 
Carabins, is more ancient than the other, the trees 
wldch overshadow it having been planted in 1676. 
These noble walks, resembling those of ^Lensington 
Gardens, extend round two sides of a space consisting 
of large level meadows, kept oonstandy green by the 
river. Here, in fine weather, the &shionable world 
of Caen take the air, some on horseback, others on 
foot ; and it is here, perhaps, that one sees to most 
advantagie the fine women of Normandy, their com-* 
plexion being, according to a wdl known law of 
optics, rendered doubly brilliant by the vast masses 
of green which surround them. At one end of the 
Quatre Carabins, is a coffeehouse, which must cer« 
tftinly have been baptized by some Cockney, for, over 
the door, is painted, in letters of no small dimensions^ 
the words '^ Caf6 de Wauxhall," to the no small 
amusement of the English, who take the air upon 
this walk. 

The country round Caen consists almost entirely of 
elevated plains, or downs, destitute of trees, and swept, 
in their whole extent, by every wind that blows. One 
of our English travellers, speaks of having enjoyed 
from a certein point, on the road to the Delivrande, 
a prospect which would have delighted the ** old 
masters ;" but either his eye must have been refreshed 
by that optical illusion, called in India the Sukote^ or 
dhittram, which represents hills and palaces, where 
there is nothing but mist, or he miut be ignorant of 
what constitutes a landscape. The pencil of Claude 
Lorraine himself could make nothing of such scenery. 
It is precisely like a Hampshire down ; more fertile, 
perhaps, but not half so picturesque as Dartmoor, 
the beauties of which Mr Carrington has so enthnai*. 
astically celebrated. 

These downs, however, if not beautifhl, are ex- 
ceedingly well cultivated, and would be still more sp, 

8 
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if the present short leases of nine years were doubled 
or trebled. On this subject I had one day a very 
interesting conversation with a Norman fanner. In 
crossing tiie high plains to the north of the city, I 
obsery^ this man at plough, and, being desirous of 
ascertaining how the Triptolemean process was per- 
formed in this part of the world, I went up to him, 
to examine his movements. Being a good-natured, 
communicative fellow, he stopped his plough on 
seeing me approach, in order to cnat with me. I iBrst 
inquired of him why the land in this part of the plain 
was not enclosed, like some other parts within sight, 
and learned that it belonged to some Hospice in or 
about Caen, the regulations of which required that it 
should be kept as a sort of common. He observed, 
moreover, that even were it not so, it would never 
be worth while for any farmer to be at the expense 
of enclosing or greaUy improving it, because the 
inevitable consequence, at the end of his nine years' 
lease, would be an increase of rent. Thus the man 
would be doubly a loser by his enterprise. As it is, 
he derives aU the advantage he can from the land 
at the least possible expense. Upon my observing 
to him, that with us leases are sometimes granted for 
ninety-nine, and seldom for less tiban twenty-one 
years, he seemed to be overwhelmed with astonish*- 
ment, and exclaimed, that, *^ In that case, a man might 
indeed see the beginning of his lease, but could never 
see the end ; and that by the time it was expired, the 
owners would foi^t it, and the land would become 
the farmer's own property I" 

On another part of the common I saw several 
flails at work, thrashing out the sarrazin,* or buck- 

* Mr Tomer, who, if not an amuidng, is at least a learned 
and sensible writer, has the following remark upon the name of 
this grain : — *' Tradition, founded principally upon the French 
name of this plant, garrazinf has giyen rise to a general belief 
that buck -wheat was introduced into France by the Moors ; but 
this opinion has, of late, been ably combated. The plant i» 
not to oe found in Arabia, Spain, or Sicily, the countries mora 

B 
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wheat, the com from which that villainous black 
bread, which one sees for sale in every street in CSae% 
is made. The plough, and other implements of 
agricttltore, have not, I imagine, been greatly in^ 
proTed in this country •since the days of Ajrthnr 
Young; and therefore, a description of them, eren 
if at all intelligible, would, to say the least of it, be 
extremely useless. The plough now before me, how* 
ever, seemed to be an exceedingly neat implement of 
its kind, and I said so to my friend the former, who 
was pleased at the compliment, and replied, ** She 
goes well, sir." It was the first time I had observed 
that a plough is of the feminine gender $ but my 
friend seemed to be a kind of an amateur, and spdke 
of his plough with as much affection as a true ored 
sailor speaki of his ship, or Saacho Panza of his ass 
Dapple. 

After Tainly trayersing the whole city of Caen, 
and seyeral of the viUaffes in the neighbourhood, in 
search of a house, for I could see none that would 
suit me, some being too large, others too small, I 
recollected having heard a gentleman in the steam^* 
packet mention the name of a Mr Arm8t]x>iig, who, 
ne said, was always ready to furnish strangers with 
every species of information of which they might 
stand in need. But there are about forty thousand 
persons in Caen, and I had not received the gentle* 
man's address. Upon inquiry, however, I found that 
every body knew Mt Armstrong, and half a score of 

fersons at least offered to conduct me to his house. 
now found that this gentleman was a banker, 
money-changer, house ana packet agent, wine mer- 
chan1^-«-in one word, the factotum of the Rnglish 
residents, many of the most respectable of whom 

)>artici]]arly inhabited by Mahometaiui ; axid in Brittany it atin 
paisea by tne Celtic appellation, had-raxin, signifying reef-corn, 
of whicn worcb Borrazin may fairly be rmrded aa a cormption, 
as hueh-wheat^ in our own tongne, ought unquestionably to be 
written heech-wheat ; a term ^rnonymous to what it is caEed 
in Latin and Qerman.'*«-J^<t^/rom Normandy ^ toL iL p. IfiS. 
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vuLj every day be seen in his ofiioe, cliatliiigp with 
each other, or with the owner. Here we saw bills 
of all the honsesy furnished or unfurnished, which 
were to be let in the city, or its vicinity, and were 
politely furnished with whatever information we 
required respectiuff the terms and mode of letting, 
and immediately discovered the sort of house we 
wanted, in a viuage about two miles from the town. 
To save themselves a world of trouble, strangers 
arriving at Caen, should at once have recourse to this 
gentleman, who not only possesses the power, but 
nkewise the disposition, to serve them.* 

After remaining a fortnight in lodgings, we removed 
to our village CortneOes le Royal^ a pliuse by no means 
calculated, I fear, to become liie rival in romance 
of Miss Mitford's. According to the Abbe Delarue, 
the epithet Itoyal was anciently bestowed upon this 
hamlet, on account of the privileges which the kings 
of France, and, stiU earlier, perhaps, the Dukes of 
Kormandy, granted to its inhabitants. These privi" 
leges, which consisted in exemption from all imposts, 
aids, or military service, were confirmed by Philippe 
de Valois, by letters patent, in 1847, and appear to 
have been originally granted upon conditimi tnat the 
inhabitants should keep guard at the Millet gate of 
Caen, whenever the King or the Duke of NcNrmandy 
happened to be in iJie dty. Small and insignificant as 
Cormelles is, it has produced two men distinguished 
in their day for their literary aequirements,— OiUes 
Andr^ de la Roque, historio^pher to tiie king, and 
kniffht of the oraer of St Michael; und Bardou, cur6 
of the parish, member of the ^ Academie des Inscrip- 
tions et Belles Lettres," and author of numerous pieces 
of fugitive poetry. 

This village, in which thore are five or six houses 
adapted to become the residence of Bnglish families, 

* Since our arrival a newsroom lias been establislied, excln- 
nvely for the EnglUb, by Mr Armstrong, to which a large 
nomber of the resectable reeidenti are lubecriberi. 
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lies on the east ride of Caen, nearly midway betvreea 
the roads to Falaise and Honfleur. It is i4>proached 
through a long ayenue of fir and poplar trees, newly 
planted, which in summer will have a very pleasant 
appearance. On hoth rides of the road are high 
level downs, extending eastward from the Ome, as 
£ir as the eye can reach, covered in summer with 
sarrazin, and in winter with one vast sheet of snow, 
which, during the past season, was hlown up into 
ridges, resembliuji^ the small waves of a sea suddenly 
frozen. Over this black plain the north wind sweeps 
almost unremittingly, during the winter months^ 
sometimes lifting up the snow, and dashing it, like 
the spray of the sea, against any object wmch may 
happen to interrupt its violence, at others, driving 
the fine and almost impalpable atoms with monotonous 
force along the billowy plain. In the bitter days of 
last winter, as (armed to the teeth in tartan^ I passed 
to and fro from Caen over this road, I was frequently 
giwatly amused by listening to this singular noise^ 
resembling the whistling sound which the wind 
makes when blowing through a grove of pine trees, 
though not exactly, for there was added a certain, 
I know not wha^ which ever accompanies small 
bodies in procresri ve motion. I here noticed a greater 
crispness and hardness in the snow than I h^i ever 
before remarked ; and when the sun, which seemed 
to harden, not to melt it, shone in unclouded bright* 
ness upon the scene, every little snowy eminence 
assumed that pinky hue wnich Rousseau speaks of 
havinfi* observed on the peaks of the Alps. I dare 
say, that wherever the air is particularly clear, the 
same phenomenon is virible; but I do not remember 
to have remarked it in England, or even among the 
snowy mountains of Wales. 

The house we occupied at CormeUes is the property 
of Mr MacpharUne, the cure of the parish, an irislw 
man, and formerly parish priest of Castleknock, near 
Dublin. He had been educated at Caen, where his 
uncle held a distinguished place in the Univerrity^ 
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but, like most other priests, quitted France on the 
breakings out of the Reyolution. After thirty years' 
residence in his own country, however, he returned 
to Normandy, where he obtained from the govern- 
ment the cure of Cormelles. To eke out the scanty 
stipend allowed to a clergyman of inferior rank in 
France, he receives a few pupils, chiefly from Ireland* 
These, together with a niece, a young lady of eighteen, 
and Captain Daly, an old Irish officer of great pie^ 
and learning, might be said to constitute the cur^^ 
fimiily. 

Our house, for which we paid twenty pounds 
a-year, unfurnished, was large and commodious, with 
Stables, coach-house,* &c. and had a large garden 
both behind and before, well stocked with widl and 
other fruit trees, the whole surrounded by lofty walls. 
Next door was a smaller house, likewise belonging 
to the car6, occupied by a gentleman who had len 
England with me for Normandy. The remainder 
of the inhabitants of the village, one English family 
excepted, which soon after our arrival removed to 
Caen, were French, of whom none but the mayor 
were above the rank of peasants. Excepting the 
onr^s family, therefore, our society was at Caen» 
which I geieraUy ririted once Jday during 5 
weathers. 

* Daring the gofvemment of Napoleon, this house and the 
next were a beet-root sugar manu£stctory, which did not succeed. 
It was next converted into an ordinary sugar refinery, but with 
no better success. The manu&cture of sugar from beet-root, 
a &vourite £euic^ with the French, is still carried on at Mathieu, 
a ■mall village m the ^anton of Douvras, near the sea-shore. 
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CHAPTER III. 

laving in a Norman Vitlage — Grave ofJSochart — Burial of 
Heretiet—^Mannera of the Peasantry — Brandy Drinking 
•— Winter Costume — Curious custom of the Itace-maherS'-' 
Forests of Normandy — Burning of Coal — Prejudices of 
the French^ Wooden Shoes— The ChauffereHe— Female 
Peasantry — Making Love — The Trousseau — Early Rising 
— ViOage Church. — PubHc lAbrary of Caen, 

It is difficult to Gonceive any thing more striking 
than the contrast between the mode of living in 
London, and that which prevails in a Norman TillEige. 
In the former, your time is occupied with operas, 
parties, clab«hoa8es,and every other excitement which 
civilization can fiiniish ; in the latter, none of these 
intermpts yonr quiet. Here, therefore, you do as 
you please, free Irom the tyranny of fasnion. On 
the. other hand, unless you can create amusement for 
yourself, you will have none. Even at Caen there 
IS no resource for the idler but billiards and news- 
papers, which, as far as I can discover, consume all 
the time the English in that city can spare from 
eating and drinking. 

I had not been many day^ at Cormelles before I 
learned that Bochart, the celebrated author of the 
Geographia Sacra, and many other learned works, 
was buried there, abnost at the foot of my garden. 
Miss Dawson, the cure 's niece, undertook to shew 
me the grave. I found the spot in the comer of 
a little field, which had formerly been a grove, the 
property of Bochart's family. No mound or stone of 
any kind marked the grave ; but a few low trees, or 
flowering shrubs, waved over the narrow house, their 
leaves Mling and whirling about in the wind. Why 
Bochart was not buried in consecrated ground I have 
not learned ; but I suspect it was because he was a 
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protestant. The regulations of the catholic church, 
respecting* the boiiid of heretics, are remarkable for 
their bigotry : should a protestant die in any part 
of France, where his sect had no cemetery of their 
own, he could not, according to the decisions of the 
church, be interred in consecrated ground ; because a 
catholic cemeteiy would be thought to be polluted by 
his corpse, which, if deposited there, might, if recog- 
nized, be dug up, and cast out of the sacred precincts. 
Even after this had been done, no catholic would be 
interred, until the ground had been re-consecrated, 
by a sprinkling of Orefforian water ; that is, ordinary 
holy water, mingled with salt, wine, and ashes, called 
Gregorian because the use of it is prescribed in the 
' sacramentary of St Gregory.* 

Returning Irom Caen early in the evening, perhaps 
before eight o'clock, I used generally to observe every 
house shut up, and lights in the upper windows, 
indicating that the peasants were retiring to rest. 
In fact, during cold weather, they are most commonly 
in bed long before that hour. They have, indeed, 
no motive fbr sitting up late, the day being long 
enough for labour, and candle and firewood being 
extremely dear. Their modes of defending them- 
selTes firom the cold are various. In the first place, 
every person in the country, male and female, that 
can get it, cheer themselves with eau de vie, the 
smell of which 3rou may always discover as they pass 
you. In the next place, they clothe themselves, the 
women especially, with the thickest and heaviest 
garments ; it being not at all uncommon for a woman 

* Code JEccUsiastique Frangais, tome ii, p. 419. — Another 
ptrt of the Code informs us, that by law everv French subject, 
of whatever creed, may hove die advantage oi being buried in 
consecrated ground, by hedging or walHng off a portion of the 
catholic cemetery, and maki^ a separate entrance. These regu- 
lations, however, do not date fartner back than the year II. of 
the Republic, when Catholicism was on the wane m France. 
Usurers, siuddes, and dueUists, who are more despicable than 
^her, are aotillowed Chiistiaa boriaL 
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to wear seyen pettiGoats. They moreoyer wear, under 
the chemise^ \ery thick knit minnel waistcoats^ called 
tricots, with lonjo^ sleeves, which come down to the 
wrists, and are turned up over those of the go^ivn : 
these tricots, as well as every other article of female 
apparel, are ^nerally of some very showy colour, as 
blue, red, &c. Even the frocks and trousers of the 
farmers, and the pinafores of children, are of a light 
bright blue. 

Another mode of procuriug warmth, common 
among the peasantry, and not alt<M^ether unknown 
in some parts of England, is, to take refuge in the 
cow-houses and stables, where the breath of the 
cattle diffuses an agreeable warmth through the 
building. At Ltons-sur-Mer, and other villages on 
the sea-coast, the lace-makers resort to the same 
curious practice to save fuel. They agree with 
some farmer, who has several cows in warm winter 
quarters, to be allowed to carry on their operations 
in company with the ^ milky mothers.'* The cows 
are tethered in a row, on one side of the apartment ; 
and the lace-makers are seated cross-legged upon the 
ground, on the other, with their feet buned in straw. 
Opposite each giri, in a small niche in the wall, is a 
candle, placed behind a clear hemispherical bottie, 
the flat side of which is towards the candle, and the 
globular one towards the knitter. This bottle is filled 
with water, and throws a small stream of strong, pure, 
white light upon the cushion, which renders the 
minutest thread of the lace more visible, if possible, 
than by day. These cow-houses being generally too 
dark to allow of their ever working without candles, 
and the cattle being sometimes out in the fields by 
day, the lace-makers prefer working all night. Num- 
bers of young men, of their own rank, resort to these 
cow-houses, and sit or lie down in the straw, by the 
Aishions of their sweethearts, and sing, tell stories, or 
say soft things to them all ni^^ht, to cheer them in 
their labours. The cure of the place, anxious lest 
the morals of his pretty parishioners should suffer. 
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hsa more than once endeayoiured to keep away the 
lovers, but in vain. To avoid, however, all real 
ground for scandal, the mothers and elderly female 
relations of many of the girls remain with them all 
aighty pursuing tne same occupation. 

In the city of Caen, during the last terrible 
winter, when several persons were frozen to death m 
their beds, the poor were permitted, during several 
hours of the day, to warm themselves at the fires 
<rf the hospital, as, according to Aristophanes, the 
poor of Athens resorted, during winter, to the stoves 
of the public baths. Firewood is every year beco- 
ming scarcer and dearer in Normandy, as well as in 
the other parts of France; and it is certain, that 
tile inhabitants will soon be compelled to conquer 
their stupid prejudices, and bum coaL In 1811, it 
was calculated that, in the department of Calvados, 
the richest and best cultivated in France, there were 
37,000 hectares of land covered with forest, or one- 
fifteenth TOirt of the whole department. Since that 
period, the forests have been rapidly diminishing,* 

• Dr Dibdin, an amusing, but excessively hasty and incorrect, 
writer, says, tbat the French never think of planting trees far 
fbel, either in the neighbourhood of populous cities, or elsewhere ; 
hut, if this be the case, how have they managed to get fuel for the 
last two thousand years ? The Doctor^s information is extremely 
incorrect : he says, that, in the arrondissement of Caen, there are 
only three hundred and forty-four hectares of forest, whereas ttiere 
are four thousand hectares.— ^nniwitre de CalvadoSy 1829, p. 
82. There are, moreover, a great number of young plantations m 
various parts of Normandy ; but wheAer they are sufficiently 
numerous, is more than I can determine. The government 
regulates the cutting of wood in the great forests, and will, 1 
trust, take care that the people shall not want fuel. ^^ 




«Q9si habiks que prudentes, jouit d'une prospente que s accrolt 
de lour en jour. Les routes nombreuses qui traversent 1 arron- 
diraement, et dont plusieurs ont ^t^ etablies a^x frais des 

Jropri^taires de la mine, ouvrent dans tous les sens des debouches 
ses produits. La commune de Littry, qui compte dqA plus de 
1800 habitana, et qui doit tux administrateura de cette mUM, 
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and at present, I believe, there is a .pretty gfeneral 
oonviction, that the wood will not \oiig supply th« 
consnmption of the inhabitants. Last autunni, just 
after our arrival, the first Newcastle coals ever seen 
at Caen were brought thither for the use of the 
English. There is, moreover, a coal mine at Littry, 
three leagues beyond Bayeux, which at present is 
actively worked, and is said to be extremely pro- 
ductive. The coals are much inferior in quality to 
those from the north of Euffland ; but their reputation 
is every day increasing ; the roads to and from the 
mines are continufdly thronged with carts and wagons; 
and the place, whidn was at first a wretched village, 
is rapidly starting up into a wealthy town. Never- 
theless, the prejudice against coal continttes very 
strong at Caen. Dr Bennett, the protestant clergy* 
man, told me, that he had received notice to ouit ms 
house, because he burned coal; and another Englisb 

Sntleman at Caen, who had invited a large party, 
iding his drawing-room very thin, and inqmring the 
reason, found that the French had staid away, because 
it was understood he burned, coal. What renders the 

Cference for wood fires more astonishing is, that, 
ides giving much less heat than coal, they are £ur 
more expensive; but prejudice, we see, is stronger 
than avarice, even among Frenchmen. 

To return, however, to the peasants. Their feet 
are defended from the rigour of the weather by their 
sabots, or wooden shoes, which are formed of one 
solid piece of beech, hollowed out to fit the foot. 
These shoes are raised from the ground bv very high 
heels, and a corresponding thickness in tne fore purt 
of the sole. Besides these, a thick sock of felt is 
worn, which at once increases the warmth of the 

entre autres institutions utiles qu'ils entretienneat, deux ^ceim 
primaires, dont Tune est dirig& par les Dames de Proridenoe 
et Tautre d'apr^ la m^hode de Lancaster, deviendra sons pen 
d*anndes d'une haute importance. Le marcb^ V^J ^ ^^ 
^tabli en 1823, est d^ un des plus considerablei an. sessin." 
A/muaire d% Calvadot, tome XL. p. 87, 98» 
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sabot, snd prevents it from rubbings the foot ; md, 
with the country belles, who haye a particular passiim 
for finery, this sock is of a scarlet colour. The sabots 
are kept upon the foot by a strap of black polished 
leather, which passes over the necK of the foot, and is 
nailed below beneath the instep. Add to all these coi^ 
trivances, the chaufierette, which every woman,, ridi 
and poor, in Normandy, constantly uses, during cold 
weather, even in churcn. The chaufferette is a square 
wooden box, -pierced at the top, lined with tin,, and 
filled with burning braisey a species of charcoal, which 
diffuses a pleasant warmUi, without caudng headach. 
It is not an imcommon thing, I was informed, for 
the women in the lower ranks to have children before 
marriage ; and, with one or two natural children, they 
find no more difficulty in getting husbands than they 
do, under similar circumstances, in Tartary or Thibel^ 
and are received among their fiur sisterhood, whether 
before or after marriage, exactly as if they had kept 
ihemselyes chaste. Their manners and conversation, 
moreover, are remarkably coarse. Among women of 
a higher rank, personal surveillance is not considered 
unnecessary. During courtship, the mother generallv 
sits in the room with the lovers; walks out wiw 
them; goes to church with them; and, in one word, 
never quits her daughter's side, until she is fiurljjr 
married. The other day, in a match where the lover 
was French, the mistress English, the gentleman, some 
time after he had obtained permission to pay his 
addresses, petitioned, with much grayity,to be allowed 
every day, on entering and quitting the house, to kiss 
his mistress's cheek. The favour was granted ; and 
the methodical and conscientious loyer, never dream- 
in? of overstepping the bounds prescribed, gave his 
beloved two kisses regularly per day. The courtship 
was carried on in French, of which the mother did 
not understand one word, and the daughter very 
few ; but, the diplomacy of love requiring but little 
aid, from language, the business was conducted with 
facility, and terminated as it ought. If the mother. 
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however, left the room for an instant, daring the 
CDortship, the loyer, in the greatest alarm for the 
honour of his mistress, would start up from the sofa, 
on which they nsnally sat, and, throwing open the 
door of the apartment, that the persons in uie next 
room might have a fall riew of him, would pace to 
sUd fro, or stand as far as possible from the girl, until 
the dnenna returned. 

When a marriage takes place, all the furniture, 
linen, plate, &c. is brought by the lady; and in these 
matters the Normans are extravagant. In humble 
iife, the girls frequently labour for many years to get 
together the sum necessary for fru-nishing their trous~ 
geau, as their contribution to the matrimonial stock 
is denominated; and are generally betrothed, from a 
very early age, to some young man of the neighbour* 
hood, who does the same thing. The ^oung lace- 
makers of CSaen, whom we see plying their finders so 
merrily at their cottage doors, are all labouring for 
love. A great many of the young men of this depart- 
ment are stone-cutters, and go up to exercise theijr 
calling in Paris, where, labour being more productive^ 
they more rapidly acquire the sum supposed to be 
necessary for commencing housekeeping. 
. I observed, a few pages back, that, before the first 
hoot of the owl, the Villagers are generally in the 
land of dreams ; but, if they retire early to bed, they 
certainly make up for it by rising with the lark in 
the morning ; though I cannot discover that the old 
adage, 

Barly to bed, and earlv to rise, 

Ib tlue way to be bealtny, wealthy, and wise, 

is at all verified in their case ; for, thouffh they are 
healthy enough, they cannot be called eitner wise or 
wealthy. However, as I have said, they are up early 
in the morning ; and I have not unfreqnently been 
awakened before dawn on a Sunday, by the flail of 
one of these noisy descendants of BoUo, who arc, in 
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gfeneral, particularly industrious on that day, as if to 
annoy the protestants, and their own pastor. 

Shortly after our arriyal at the village, we went 
to the little church to hear eyenine service. We 
approached the sacred building through a narrow, dark 
lane, and crossed the cemetery, where the light, stream- 
ing from the narrow windows, and falling on the high 
walls and trees by which the edifice is surrounded, 
had a solemn, romantic appearance. On entering, I 
obsenred that the congregation was thin, and, as in 
all the other churches, consisted chiefly of women ; 
but these were well dressed for peasants, and their 
dean white caps, ranged in long lines, had a pleasing 
appearance. Along the walls, long slender candles 
were burning, but not in sufficient number entirely. 
to dispel the darkness which still harboured in yarions 
nooks of the bnildiuff, and communicated to the scene* 
an air of sombre rehgion. I walked up the church, 
and took a seat near the pulpit The cur^, in his 
Uack robes, was standing silently at the extremity of 
the church, in front of the altar, where a few small 
tapers yielded a dim religious light, and imperfectly 
discoyered the large picture which formed the altai^ 
piece : suddenly seyeral yoices burst forth in a loud 
monotonous chant, which, by the continued recurrence 
of the same notes, produced a kind of sublime effect^ 
like the endless repetition of the same figure upon an 
%7ptian obelisk. Then the singing ceased, and the 
sermon commenced. The whole discourse turned 
upon the necessity of penitence for sin ; and the looks, 
tones, yoice, and gestures of the preacher, were pre- 
cisely such as one ought to find in a village church. 
He did not hunt after rhetorical figures, or aim at 
producing effect by yiolent gestures ; his manner was 
as simple as that of a patrisu^ addressing the people 
of his tribe under a tree. This, howeyer, is not by any 
means the general character of a French preacher, 
nor is it that best suited to the taste of the people, 
▼ho prefer fierce declamation, a theatrical display of 
emotion, and terrible denunciation of God's yengeance. 
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In religion, as in everjr thing else, they love exftggevm- 
tion ; which, perhaps, IS the case with all half-barharons 
nations. The strong resinons smell of the incense 
in catholic churches is offensive, especially on first 
entering. 

Tuesday, October 20th, I walked in to Caen with 
the cur^, to he introduced at the public library* The 
weather was beautifnl, and the wide downs which 
surround the city, over which numerous small villages 
are scattered, seemed to rejoice in the sunshine, like 
the living creatures which moved to and fro over 
them. Conversing as we went, on '' fate, free will, 
foreknowledge absolute," &c. the way seemed short, 
and we were in the town almost before we were aware 
of it. As we passed the great quarries of Vancelles,* 
the cur6 observed to me, that, when William the 
Bastard had completed the conquest of En^fland, he 
prohibited the people of Caen from building with 
stones, under the persuasion that they would soon 
become scarce, and transported the best of those found 
in this neighbourhood to London. 

The pumic library occupies the principal apartment 
of the H6tel de Ville, in the Place Royal The 
room, which is directly above the chapel, now used 
as a wood-house, cannot, I think, be less than one 
hundred and fif^ feet in length, by about fifty in 
width. About the middle, it enhurges, like a church, 
and takes the form of a cross, of which the arms, 
however, are short, and terminate in lofty windows. 



* Dr Dibdin makes a very laugluible mistake, in speakinf of 
these quarries, informing us, that, according to Huet, the abb^ 
of St Etienne, at Caen, was built with stone brought partly from 
VanoeUes, and *' partly from Qermany ! *' French Trans, tome ii, 
p. 25. Huet, nowerer, Imew better. By '' Allemagne^'* the 
w<vd which deceived the worthy Doctor, the author of the 
Oriffines de Caen, merely meant the village of that name, 
situated upon the banks of the Ome, about two miles above the 
dty. It would, indeed, have been very extraordinary if M^ 
Ham, passing by the noble ^oarries of Caen, had sent all the way 
to Gccmany fyt atone to bmld his churches. 
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Above the book sbelyes are portraits of the principal 
bene&ctors to the library, or to the city, among whom 
Bochart, and Huet, bishop of Ayranches, are, perhi^ 
the most remarkaUe. The few students who frequent 
this establishment, are furnished, as at the British 
Museum, with chairs, tables, pens, and ink« The 
library is said to contain twenty-nve thousand Tolumes, 
and perhaps it may ; but the greater number of these 
volumes are worth nothing, consisting chiefly of 
school divinity, casuistry, legends of saints, &G. 
Jhese books are the spoils of uie monasteries of the 
neighbourhood, which were ransacked during the 
Revolution; and they have still the impearance of 
belon^g to a monastery. I observed, in a very 
oonspicttOtts part of the room. Father Sanchea's 
treatise on the Sacrament of Matrimony, whieh 
appears to have been a favourite work with the 
monks; and, not far from it, was the folio editioii 
of the French Encyclopaedia ; the former, the most 
abandoned production of the catholic church, the 
latter, the most objectionable of all those works which 
have been directed against Catholicism. Of English 
books, there are extremely few, as well as of moaem 
French publications. There is no printed catalogue^ 
it being thought that the twelve or fourteen hnnored 
francs, which the printing of a catalogue would costy 
would be better laid out in the purchase of new books. 
The written catalogue, however, which fills five folio 
volumes, is cleverly and methodically made out, and 
serves all the useml purposes of a catalogue. The 
librarian is a civil, but neavy man, witn scarcely 
sufficient intellect for his omce, which does not 
require much; but yet, I cannot suppose that he 
could have mistaken a printed book for a manuscript 
until Dr Dibdin set him right. Not being a bibho- 
grapher, like my worthy predecessor, 1 made no 
inquiries respecting any editio princeps, or Polyglott 
Bibles; but, being frequently desirous, during the 
seven or eight months I spent at Caen, to make use 
of this library, I fovmd it miserably deficient in aU 
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works of ntilitj. In fact, pnblic libraries are but too 
frequently filled with cunous toys, and articles of 
mere luxury, to the exclusion of what is most 
exquisite and valuable in literature. I cannot, how- 
oyer, imagine a more despicable heap of rubbish than 
a bibliomaniac's library ; such a one, for example, as 
Dr Dibdin would prize, and as one finds in too many 
great houses in England. One event connected with 
the history of this establishment, I ought to mention 
with praise. In the course of the last spring, the 
shelves were cleared of all duplicate copies of books, 
and of much other useless lumber ; and the volumes 
thus cast out were sold. I examined the mass, as 
it lay strewed about the floor of the room, but could 
discover little to tempt any one but a bibliomaniac, 
except a few odd volumes of St Augustin, Bochart's 
Oeographia Sacra, and the Posthumoos Works of 
Benedict Spinosa. 



CHAPTER IV. 

Opening of the Cour Royale — Abhey Church of StJEHeiane — 
Tomb of WiUiam the Conqueror — Women excluded from 
the Sanctuary, or Choir, in Caihdic Churches — Hauntera 
of Courts of Justice — Female Valets of the Cour JRoyale—^ 
Advocate- General* s Speech — Excursion to MondevWe — 
Curious Custom — A Christeninp-^-Choice of the Names of 
Children regulated by Law. 

On Tuesday, dd November, the Cour Royale, that 
is, the Court of Justice, was opened for the season, 
and, of course, I was desirous of being present* 
Leaving Cormelles early in the morning, we arrived 
at the Palais de la Justice about ten o'clock, but 
observed no indications of the approach of an imposing 
ceremony. The gates, however, were open, and a 
few solitary individuals were pacing to and fro, with 
folded arms, beneath the vast portico. On inquiring 

4 
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at wliat hour the Conr was to open, we found that 
we had an hour to spare ; and as nothing was to he 
gained by remaining where we were, gazing at the 
passing crowd, or at one another, I proposed yisiting 
the church of St Etienne. It was agreed. We 
repaired to the ohnrch — entered. The interior of 
the bniiding is magnificent The body of the chnrch, 
expanding, as it were, before the eye, to a distance 
which appears immense, by the delusive effects of 
the architecture, is profusely lighted by five large 
windows, and is free from all unseemly ornament. 
On the left hand, a range of odibII chapels, enclosed 
at the bottom by iron railings, and decorated with 
pictures, which look well enough at a distance, 
extends along the whole length of the building ; and, 
sweeping round the eastern extremity, behind the 
altar, reaches half way up the other side. In these, 
besides the pictures above mentioned, statues, relics, 
&C. meet the eye m profusion. Upon examination, 
the pictures and staitues are found to be poor things. 
Of me value of the relics, I am no judge. 

After having enjoyed the first coup^^ail of the 
building, I began to look about for the worshippers. 
A poor old woman, wrapped in a wretched gray 
doaky the hood of which was drawn over her head, 
and partly concealed her face, was sitting near the 
door, with her feeble head leaning against the cold 
damp waU. She never stirred, and I could discover 
no signs of life in her countenance. In fact, she had 
the appearance of an image, flung carelessly against 
the walL Perhaps the poor old creature had been 
earned thither to die, -chappy to close her eyes in 
the house of God. She certainly seemed too weak 
to have crawled thither herself. About the middle 
of the building, another woman, but younger and 
stronger, was kneeling before the railings which 
divide that part of the edifice which is called the 
choir, or sanctuary, from the remainder of the church 
In opening the ir<m gate of the choir, we disturbed. 

c 
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her devotions. She arose from her knees and retired* 
I could not see another soul in the abhey ; hut, from 
certain enclosed niches on the right, prohahly the 
sacristy, the sound of numerous voices proceeded. 
The conversation was carried on hj men ; and, by the 
snatches of it which reached us, it appeared to be on 
some vulgar worldly topic. In catholic churches, 
the choir, or sanctuary, is regarded as too sacred to 
be entered by women. The reason, however, may 
be discovered, if we look narrowly into the matter, 
in another regulation of the church — that which 
condemns the priests to single blessedness ; for the* 
too near approach of beauty might derange the ideas 
of men living in forced celibacy. Whatever be the 
cause, it is a disgraceful reg^ulation, — savouring more 
of those barbarous times, in which women were, 
looked upon as inferior animals, than of that high 
state of civilization which France boasts of having 
reached. In England, and, indeed, wherever pro- 
testantism prevail, marriage renders it possible for a 
dergyman to be surrounded by the feir, even during 
the performance of the most holy offices of his 
religion. 

When we had entered the sanctuary, I advanced 
up towards the altar, to the spot where the ashes of 
William, the Norman conqueror of England, repose,*— 
or once did repose, — and put my foot upon the tomb 
of this mighty kinff. There was his name upon the 

Sound, — " Invictissimus Gulielmus." Poor fellow J 
nil antiquaries had trampled a thousand times upon 
his remains; the mob had torn them from their 
resting place ; and a cobbler's children had, perhaps, 
played at bat and ball with his thigh bones. It was 
not, however, to bestow an Egyptian immortality upon 
his thigh bones that William fought and conquered, 
but that his name might fill the M'orld, and the 
memory of mankind ; and I that moment felt, that 
his object had been accomplished. The verv atmos- 
phere seemed fraught with the glory of William, 
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which hungf, like a mighty shadow, upon the churchy 
upon the adjoining streets, and, in one word, on all 
the city of Caen. I seemed to breathe the air of 
heroism as I moved, and my heart dilated with 
indescribable pleasure. Such is the influence of 
nreat mental enei^, even when, as in the present 
instance, it is allied with vice and tyranny. 

From the abbey we returned to the Palace of 
Justice, where some signs of the approaching ceremony 
were now visible. Small groups of English ladies 
were walking to and fro on the Place St Sauveur, — 
the people under the portico were every moment 
becoming more numerous, — and among them [ now 
and then saw the black gown and cap, and the white 
appendages, of an advocate, passing and repassing. 
The lawyers, and even the judges, wear their own 
hair, — a wig not being here deemed a mark of wis- 
dom. Among the crowd I observed one individual 
who seemed to have served his apprenticeship at the 
Old Bailey and the courts of law in London. He 
wore a white hat, which was perked in a knowing 
manner on one side of the head. His coat, a long 
brown frock, was left unbuttoned, and he stuck his 
hands in his pockets, and strutted about like a man 
quite at home. His countenance exhibited that mix- 
ture of audacious impudence and hardened indifference 
respecting right and wrong, which appears to be the 
livery of all haunters of courts of justice, and created 
in me a sensation of ineffable loathing and disgust. 
I could read perjury, false testimony, thief-taking, 
and every cowardly atrocity, in his features, and felt 
as uneasy as I should if a rattlesnake or a crocodile 
were creeping about me. 

At length the judges arrived, and entered the 
apartment where they were to put on their robes of 
oeremtoy. We had been told by a female attendant 
of the palace, that the great dignitaries of the court 
would near mass, in a neighbouring chapel, before 
they commenced the business of the day; but could 
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obtain no predse infonnaiion tnam any person, as all 
those of woom we inqnired exhibited uiat remarkable 
want of ciyility visible in all the understrappers of 
justice, and engendered, perhaps, by the numerous 
questions which, are necessarily put to them. While 
we were standing in some doubt what movement to 
make next, we observed an old gentleman, with a 
party of ladies, coming up, and, having wh]iq>ered 
for a moment or two with some of the Cerbemses of 
the place, make for that part of the palace where, we 
had been told, the ceremony was to take place. We 
now took this party for our guide, and foUowed them, 
without speaking a word. They passed under a lofty 
archway &to a sMtcion. couriC i«d, havii« crosJl 
it, entered a small door, from which a steep winding 
flight of stairs led up to the top of the building. 
Treading dose in the steps of our conductors we 
reached a small landing^lace, where a man appeared, 
bearing, like a jailor, a huge bunch of keys in his 
hand. We now began to suspect that, instead of the 
palace of justice, we had entered a private dwelling ; 
and I expressed our suspicion in French to one of 
the strange voung ladies who were going before ua : 
she turned her fine blue eyes upon me, and replied 
«nilinglyin English, that she believed we were going 
right. Without taking the slightest notice of our 
little dialogue, the man with the keys ascended the 
stairs, and we followed him, door after door opening 
before us and closing after us. At length we arriv^ 
at a long gallery, or corridor, overiooking the great 
court we bad crossed below, and saw on our left 
numerous little doors, with the names of different 
individuals painted upon them — " Pjrevost" — " Du- 
val" — &c. I conjectured that these were the names 
of different advocates, and that the little niches 
belon|^ed to them. I afterwards found tha^ they 
contained their caps and gowns. 

Passing alone mis corridor, and entering a small 
door at the fartner end, we suddenly found ourselves 
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ia the hall of jnstaoe, in a small galleiy, whence we 
could look down and see all that might be going on 
below. Three or four persons were already in the 
court, and the number increased every minute. 
Among the crowds there appeared several advocates, 
who passed into the privileged portion of the apart- 
ment, enclosed from the space allotted to the vulgar 
by a range of high seats. Round the farther end of 
the court ran three ranges of seats, — those next the 
wall being evidently the places of honour ; and in the 
centre was the president's chair. With a singular 
disregard of appearances, the public had been admitted, 
before the room, which had been closed for nearly a 
year, was cleaned or dusted, and even before the 
stoves, which were just lighted, had warmed the 
damp air. 

The various tables, which were ranged round the 
wall, were covered with green baize, which looked 
tolerably well, thougli somewhat dusty. While we 
were gazing about us, two female domestics — for in 
Normandy women do every thing— came in with 
small brushes in Uieir hauds, to stir about the dust, 
demolish tJie cobwebs, and put the place in order. 
They first removed the green baize from the tables, 
upon which a thick coat of dust, the deposition of a 
lAiole year, now appeared ; but when this was brushed 
€»ff, we discovered that they were of marble. When 
this portion of the business had been performed, one 
of the female valets retired, — first, however, after the 
manner of the place, making a speech to her learned 
sister, which, though by no means inaudible, was 
unintelligible, in the gallery. 

Wkile these inrportant matta?s were in progress, 
we observed the advocates below elbowing the crowd, 
and making towards the door, with as fierce a deter- 
mination to be out first, as they could have manifested 
had the cry of ^ Fire ! Fire ! " resounded in their ears. 
Inquiring into the cause of this sudden retreat, we 
learned widk dismay, that the b^ which we just then 
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heard eomg ding, dong, in a neighbouring chnreby 
was calling tbe lawyers to mass, and that we had yet 
to wait another good hour before the business. of the 
day would commence.. As mass could be heard, or 
rather seen, every day, we remained where we were, 
for fear we should lose our places ; and the galleiy 
gradually became fuller and fuller. 

At the extremity of the court, directly above the 
president's chair, was a portrait of Louis aVIII, and 
on each side, upon the waUs, numerous fleurs de 
lis, surmounted by crowns. Above these, and not 
very far from the roof, were two large stone tablets^ 
shaped like those which in pictures are generally 
represented in the hands of Moses, upon which were 
the words " Code PenaL" On the left were other 
similar tablets, bearing, we supposed, the words *' Code 
Civile," but they were invisible from where we sat. 
On the edge of the table which stood before the 
dhair of the president, the words " Respect h la Loi" 
were written in letters of gold. The gilded oma* 
ments, which adorned the seat of the chief of justice, 
were stuck on while we were there. 

When mass was at length over, the judges, the 
advocates, and a mob of followers, entered the court, 
and walked up, according to their rank, to their 
places within the enclosure. When seated round the 
room, the judges in their scarlet gowns and the 
advocates in black, they maie a very respectable 
appearance; but the scene which followed wofrilly 
disappointed us. We had been told, that the advocate 
general, the person who was that day to address the 
court in a set speech, was an orator of more than 
ordinary powers, — an orator who had frequently 
succeeded, by his knowledge of the secret springs of 
the passions, in melting even lawyers to tears. He 
soon stood up, with a roll of paper in his hand, and 
read a speech of an hour's length, to an audience, 
every individual of which, I am convinced, was 
heartily weary of his prosing harangue, for the last 
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iStj minutes at least. His roice was lugubrious aod 
tremulous, as if from a sudden access of grief, or from 
extreme <^d a^e, though the man was but of middle 
age, and had not, I suppose, any very particular reason 
for hoyering upon the verge of weeping. If any one 
ever shed tears at hearing him read — for he could 
not be said to speak — it was certainly from pity or 
rage. His action and gesture were inferior to those 
of a common methodist preacher; and his person, 
which, according to Cicero and Quinctilian, should 
be eloquent in an eloquent man, was as inexpressive 
as a stick. Of the matter of his discourse it would 
be unjust to say much, for he took care we should 
not hear half of it; but, as far as I could judge, it 
consisted of a string of commonplaces on the dignity 
of the law, and the superiority of modem advocates. 
When this tiresome oration was over, two or three 
new judges were sworn in and installed, and the 
business of the day was at an end. 

My next excursion was with a party of ladies to 
the village of Mondeville, situated upon the left bank 
of the Ome, a little to the north of Caen, where, I 
was informed, there were some small but singular 
caverns to be seen. Though it was the beginning of 
December, the weather was remarkably fine, the sun 
shining beautifully all the morning from a sky slightly 
sprinkled with thin clouds. The road to the village 
was dry and clean, but, as soon as we had entered it, 
became almost impassable, from mud and pools t>f 
water, to say nothing of worse impediments. This 
is always the case in Norman villages. The peasants 
seem to delight in dirt and unsavoury smells, and, in 
general, select low unwholesome spots on which to 
erect their hovels, as has already been remarked by 
a judicious native writer. The grounds, to see which 
formed the object of our wal^ were once laid out 
with taste, and are certainly very beautiful upon a 
small scale. They are situated upon the side of a 
steep hiU, and command a very fine view of the 
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Orne all the way up to Caen, winding tluM>vgli rich 
meadows thickly studded with trees, now of course 
leafless. Here and there in the gardens, was a small 
cayem, or hollow in the rock, shaded by clustering 
trees, and approached by narrow deep ravines, over 
which small rustic bridges are thrown. One of these 
•caves is laf^ and lofty, and divided by a portion of 
the rock,— which springs up like a huge pillar, — into 
several apartments, the most gloomy and remote of 
which ends in a dark fissure, which seems to lead 
into the bowels of the earth. In one of the divisions 
of the cavern, was a fine lar&fe dark green plants 
flourishing in obscurity. Anotner division had been 
converted into a receptade for potatoes. 

In various parts of the gardens, which, as Montaigne 
said of the Tyrol, were like a plaited garment, that 
would appear large if stretched out, there were 
numerous statues of Pagan divinities, standing up 
amongthe trees, — as Cupid, the three Graces, Venus, 
&c. Two of tiiiese were exceedingly fine casts, — 
one of the Venus de Medici, the other of Bacchus 
carrying a faun. At the bottom of the gardens, there 
runs a stream of beautifully clear water, beneath 
overarching trees. 

The eastern portion of Mondeville is a long line of 
miserable dwelungs, sweeping round in a curve, at the 
foot of a gray barren hilL The village below is a 

Sicture of utt^ wretchedness — the hill above, of utter 
esolation. Yet this miserable cluster oi hovels is 
not altogether without consequence, being mentioned 
more than once in the history of the du<»iy. It was 
anciently called HamundimUay which has gradually 
been softened down to its present name. It was 
bestowed, in 969, by Duke HicWd I, upon the church 
oi Fescamp, whose abb^ was at once its civil and 
spiritual lord. A very curious custom anciently 
obtained here, as well as at Caen. Every year, the 
lands, which, like those in many other parts, belonging 
to corporate bodies, were not permitted to be enclose^ 
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were measicred mrt hy a perch, tad each person's 
share ellotied to him. This was called the Livree; 
and the monks of Fesoamp were hound to fbmish a 
hi oowp a fipe of cider, and a pn^ortionate qnantitjr 
of hread, to refi:*esh the yassaky priests, and cierkM of 
the said parish^ engaged in the aameasareBMnt of the 
lands. The most remarkable part of the business 
was, that, even so late as the sixteenth oentmy, ^e 
length of the perch was not fixed, but varied everv 
jear, acoording to the size of the man's foot which 
the iarmers chose to make the standard of the 
season.* 

Sunday f Dec* SO. — A few dayv ago, there was a 
diristenin^ at the village churdi ; and I, of eonrse* 
went to witness the ceremony. It was to have taken 
place at three o'clock ; but, at the appointed hour, the 
6or^ had not returned from Caen; and, whfle we 
were waiting for him, we strolled abont over the 
criflp frostjr fields behind tlie village. At length Uie 
dark figure of the parish ynest was seen approaching^ 
£ram the city ; and, preceded or fnUowed bv all the 
n^ed bojrs in the pku»e, we repaired to tne scene 
of action. It was now, however, the turn of the 
cobbler, who was the father of the child, to maintam 
his dignity ; and, the cur^ having been behind time, 
he al^ resolved to come slowly to the ground. In 
the meantime, our patience was pretty nearly put to 
flight by the cold. We entered the chnzch, kicked 
our heels against the pavement, looked at the altar- 
piece and the font, abused the cobbler^ then went out 
again. In the <^orchyard we found the cur6, looking* 
half-froBen, and vowing, that, unless the shoemaker 
made haste, he would retreat, and leave his offspring 
nameless. To prevent so embarrassing a result, we 
sallied forth, ana, proceeding down the village, soon 
eneoimtered the child, snugly wn^ped up^ in the arms 
of the sage-femme, and accompanied by his grandfiither 

* Ddaruej ISasai Historiques sur Caen, &c. tome I. p. 359. &c. 
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and grandmotlier. Retnmiii^^ with this imporing 
pageant to the church, we beheld the ceremony 
performed. It is here no joke to be christened ; for 
the candidate for admission into the catholic chnrch 
not only has cold water ponred npon his bare head, 
and oil pat npon his bosom, but, to complete his 
trials, has a quantity of salt put into his mouth, like 
an Arab receivingr the rite of hospitality. The 
young cobbler, Matthieu-Emmanuel-Alphonse, made a 
desperately wry month at this part of the ceremony; 
but remained quiet during the rest of the service. He 
was one day old. 

Ko money is paid on these occasions ; but as 
. Matthieu-Emmanuel, &c. was a first child, a delicate 
.fine white napkin was added to the box of bonbons 
usually presented to the priest. The Latin portion 
of the service, part of which, to their great edification, 
is repeated by the godfathers and godmothers, is 

fenerally hurried over in a very slovenl;^ manner; 
ut, in conclusion, the priest addresses a discourse in 
French to the sponsors, &c. with somewhat mor^ 
leisure and solemnity. The water is put into the 
font. once a^year, after being consecrated, and is kept 
under lock and key. 

According to the ecclesiastical code of France, the 
*^ matidre eloign^e" of this sacrament is natural 
water, such as ndn, fountain, river, or sea water. 
Artificial water, eau de vie, wine, or saliva, if substi- 
tuted in the place of natural water, would render the 
baptism nuU. On solemn occasions, water which has 
been blessed on the Saturday before Easter is used.* 
The formula of baptism is generally pronounced 
in Latin ; but we are comforted with the assurance, 
that, even were it delivered in French, or any other 
language, it would be equally effectual ; nay, even 
should the priest commit a few grammatical errors 

* ConciL Trident, sess. 7* Can. 2; Ihnocent III. cap. non. 
ttt extra, de baptismo et ejus effecta. Code JEcdes, Ft, tome 
a. p. 284. 
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on tbe occasion, which the Church foresaw was not 
at all improhahle. 

As new-bom infants are extremely liable to die, 
the catholic church, which teaches, that if they 
depart nnbaptized,' they are for ever excluded from 
the presence of Ood, is of course anxious that the 
ceremony, upon wbich so much depends, should be 
performed as soon as possible after birth, and earnestly 
exhorts parents not on any account to defer it beyond 
the first day. In fact, the synodal statutes of seyeral 
dioceses positively ordain, that infants shall be baptized 
on the very day of their birth, or, at farthest, on the 
next day. 

In audition to all this solicitude, — which may be 
interpreted more ways than one, — the laws of France, 
both dyil and ecclesiastical, absurdly meddle with the 
names which parents bestow upon their children; 
the former confining^ the choice of parents to the 
names of the saints mentioned in the calendar, and 
the celebrated personages of ancient history; the 
latter, to the names of such saints as the church 
honours with public worship. For some mysterious 
reason, which is not even hinted at, the cnr^ of 
parishes are directed to take care that no pagan 
appellation be bestowed upon an infant. The names 
of Socrates and Aristides are, therefore, proscribed 
in France. This law dates as far back as the year XI 
( 1803 ;) and, consequently, is a specimen of Napoleon's 
wisdom. The most laughable part of the whole is, 
that, by this masterpiece of legislation, those Persons 
whO| at the period of the promulgation of tne law, 
happened to bear heterodox names, were invited to 
change them for new ones. Monks and nuns cannot 
stand as godfathers and godmothers.* 

* Code EcclenaHiqiu Fran^a%$, tome II, p. 284-286* 
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CHAPTER V. 

JSxcurnon to Vieux, an ancient Roman city — Singular 
Ferry-^boat — The Church — The CurS't Ifiece — Sarco- 
phagi^ The Cabaret-^ Cider Brandy— Guide to the 
Axtimdtiee — JOinner at the Cabaret — Markets of Caen 
— WoodeeUere and Woodcutters — Butter and Cheese'^ 
JPeasant Girls — Public Scales and Waghts — Desecrated 
Chapel — Commencement of Winter'^ Snow — Intensity of 
the Cold — The Wolves come out of the Forests — Winter 
Studies — Christmas JEve — Midnight Mass. 

Ok one of tiiose fine frosty days of Decemtor, 
whidi preceded the setting in of the snow, I made an 
ezGUTSion to Vieux,* — which I belieye, in spite of 
the bi^op of Avranches, to hare been the ancient 
oapitai of the Vidncassi, — in company with a small 
party of ladies. We left Oormelies early in the 
morning, and, passing thronj^h If, Allemagne, and 8t 
Andr6, crossed the Ome m a ler^4N>at of yery 
remaiicabie form and constmction. It resembled the 
upper part of a Gothic arch, and, consequentiy, was 
neariy as broad as it was long. It was perfectly iait, 
Hke a raft, or catamaran, and had no seats, so thait 
we were obliged to stand upon its wet floor, while 
passing the nyer. The hinder part, or stem, if it 
oonld be called so, was open, and as nearly as posrible 
on a leyel with the water's edge ; but a species of 
bulwark, about a foot and a halt high, ran round the 
two sides, and met and joined at the point. A cable 
of moderate siae was extended across the sluggish 
stream; and by this the little Norman Charon, who 

* The reader will find, in the Appendix, No. I, the historj of 
the various diacoreries which have been made at thia village* 
copied from Xa JDescription Topographique et Statistique de la 
France^ (No. 49, p. 41, 42,) a work of merit and authority. 
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was an ailent as his boat, pulled us over. On the 
other side, we made the land over a raft resembling 
the flying bridge at Plymouth, which lies moored, 1 
imagine, the greater part of the year, exactly where 
we found it ; for it is meant for the conveyance of 
horses and carriages, which do not appear to pass very 
frequently by this road. Though awKward enough to 
look at, it is oonyenient; but, hke every thing else in 
the country^ is out of repair, and holds so much 
water in its pits and hollows, that one of the ladies 
wet her feet in traversing it. 

From this ferry we walked on to Fignerolles, a 
village remarkable for nothing but its vast dunghills 
and numerous geese, and from thence, through a 
picturesque and well-wooded countir, to Vieux. 
Here it very soon became evident, that, whatever 
ought have- been the case formerly, all traces of 
antiquity had now disappeared. We perambulated 
the viUage and its environs in every direction, and, 
excepting that the place was somewhat larger, could 
discover nothing to distinguish it from any of the 
other villages in the neighbourhood of Caen. We at 
length resolved, as a last resource, to visit the church ; 
anc^ knocking for some time at the door of the 
presbytere, or parsonage, by dint of perseverance 
iiocceeded in awakening a rough middle-aged woman, 
in a peasant's habit, who, after some parley, consented, 
in a surly morose tone, to shew us the sacred buUding. 
This rude piece of womankind, we found, was the 
care's niece. I had at that moment under my arm, 
the niece of another cure — a young Irish beauty, 
tmnsplanted from Dublin to those rude scenes; and 
the contrast between the two was cimiplete. 

We followed our conductress, and were led into 
the church through a door opening beside the altar. 
In catholic countries, women are not, as I have 
already observed, permitted to enter this part of the 
diurcfa ; and, eitJier for this reason, or because the 
view of the altar would be more striking in approach- 
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ietg from the other end of the huilding^, my yoimg^ 
catholic friend immediately tnmed round, and went 
ont, in order to enter from the great door. Our fair 
conductress, howerer, was not a person to he joked 
with ; and, the moment our whole party was outside, 
she very cooUy locked the door, andput the key in her 
pocket. When we perceived this, we explained our 
movements ; but the lady's only reply was, that she 
covdd not waste her time on our account, and that 
we must be satisfied with what we had seen. I had 
hitherto seen no instance of such gross incivility in 
Normandy, and certainly should not have expected 
it from a woman. 

However, since we found ourselves thus shut out 
of the church, we were forced to be content with 
the churchyard, and strolled about, moralizing like 
Hervey among the tombs. Here, they were of all 
shapes and sizes, some formed like Egyptian sarco* 
phagi, and covered with sculpture bedaubed with 
paint, and rude enough to be mistaken for hierogly- 
phics; others like little pjrramids, springing up from 
small square bases, and surmounted by pigmy globes ; 
others, again, like common stone coffins. A cemetery 
is a place where one can always spend half an hour 
profitably, if not pleasantly ; but, even here, in the 
nddst of mortality and gloom, one geis hungry, — at 
least this was the case with us in the churdiyard of 
Vieux. 

After a very sharp and careful scrutinv of the 
appearance of ul the houses in the village, and making 
numerous inquiries, we were directed to what the 
good people were pleased to call an auberge. It 
was such a place as one sometimes reads of in a 
rcmiance, when the author, having rejoiced our imagi- 
nation with pictures of splendour, which we shotud 
be glad to find realized, tasks his invention to the 
utmost to represent the other extreme, for the sake 
of contrast Thi.4, at least, was the appearance it 
wore at fint ; but most things improve a little upon 
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acquaintance. It was a lar|^e room, or rather a aqnare 
place surronnded by four walls, in one corner of which 
there was a bed, while on the opposite side, the rude 
table and forms, which the family used when assem- 
bled to devour their meals, were huddled together in 
the most admirable confusion. A few wooden shelves 
festened to one of the walls, supported the batterie 
de cuisine, and other utensils of the family. Two or 
three miserable chairs, which looked as if they would 
have been glad to retire from active service, stood 
here and there upon the floor; and upon these w« 
seated ourselves. 

Upon our inquiring, with much misgiving, whether 
there was any wine in the house, we learned that 
the whole stock of the aubei^e consisted in the fourth 
part of a botUe of cider brandy, which was imme- 
oiately produced. When persons, in a case of this 
kind, are put upon Hobson's choice, they are very 
soon decided. We accepted of this remnant of a 
bottle of this most execrable of all spirituous liquors, 
seeing that nothing else was to be procured; and^ 
desirine one of the maidservants to warm a little 
water, m order to convert this brandy into punch, 
we began timidly to direct our inquiries towards the 
solids. Here, however, we w^e more successfbL 
There was an abundance of bread and butter to be 
got, and this was quickly laid out on a clean cloth^ 
upon the only table in the house, together fiith a 
plate of apples and another of walnuts. 

While these operations were going on, the lord of 
the mansion came in, and began to exhibit his know* 
ledge of the locale of the village. He informed us that 
he was the Guide to the Antiquities ; but when we 
inquired what those antiquities were, we found that 
there were none. For our satisfaction, however, he 
undertook to conduct us to the spot where, according 
to his account, some very curious relics of past times 
had formerly been dug up. While this dialo^e was 
going on between us and the guide to the antiquities^ 
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MTeral little urebiiis, eridentty not nmeh acsctu- 
tomed to the sight of strangers, crowded round the 
window, and appeared, by the Uberality with which 
they shewed tneir white teeth, to be yery much 
amused at our costume and manners. The aubergist, 
anxious for the honour of his house, now drew over 
the lower part of the window a short curtain, which 
might have been white when the Romans were at 
Yieux, to screen us from the gave of those ** curious 
impertinents ;" but tbey, witn heroic perseverance, 
ascended the seat of the window, and refused to 
retreat, until the enraged guide menaced a sortie, 
when they galloped off in confusion. 

And now the dinner was spread, and each of the 
attendants drew from her pocket a huge clasp-knife, 
with which we commenced our attack upon the bread 
and butter. These knives, like Aehilles's sceptre, pass 
down from mother to daughter, or from fiither to son, 
as the case may be, as an heirloom. 

From our auberge, we repaired to the spot whwe 
we had heard the tesselated pavement had been dis- 
oorered; and our ^de, determined to amuse us, 
commenced the digging of a hole, in which, in case 
of necessity, a cat might have been buried without 
showing her tali A small piece of brick, which, 
for aught I know, might have been buried there by 
the ingenious guide himself, was ail his enterprizing 
mattock and spade could conjure from this pit ; an^ 
laughing internally at the ludicrous figure we must 
have made, oveiiooking the rogue of a brick-finder, 
we put aa end to the excavations, and retreated fi^m 
the capital of the Viducassi, leaving the piece of briok 
for the next curious traveller. Returning home by 
a nearer route than that we had taken in the momins', 
we reached Cormeae. about two honn after darl; 
having walked about twenty-two miles. 

From. this unlucky hunt after antiquities, I pass 
to something more substantial, — the markets of Caen. 
These are held twice a^week, on Monday and Friday, 

5 
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when the genuine Norman peasant, rough, rude, hut 
cunning as the devil, may he seen in his true colours. 
The fruit-market and the fish-market, which flank the 
church of St Pierre, one on each side, and form a 
kind of Billingsgate in miniature, are held ererj 
day ; hut the market xar h^f%n'» occupies a large open 
space, called the Place St Sauveur, near the Palace 
of Justice. Here one may observe the productions 
of Galrados of every kind, and study, perhaps to as 
much advantage as any where, the science of buying 
and selling. The first visit I paid this market was 
for the purpose of buying a load of wood, a business 
requiring considerable skill, as, like great wit and 
madness, the good and the bad seem to be divided by 
^ thin partitions," and there is, of course, no reiving 
upon tne honesty of the sellers. After strolling aoout 
for some time, we observed a wagon loaded with elm, 
the best fire>-wood, and demanded the price. There 
were three persons near the wagon, and of these, one 
replied, «« Fifty-five francs," another, " Fifty-eighL" 
Here was a trait of Norman character. Both were 
determined to ask the foreigners a little too much, 
but one had more conscience than the other. The 
wood vras scarcely worth forty francs. However, 
there was no necessity for dealing with these persons, 
as numerous carts and wagonsj loaded with trunks of 
knarled oak, beech, and elm, were scattered about 
the market-place, with peasants in blue frocks, from 
the neighbourhood of Pont FEveque, Lisieuz, and 
various parts of the Bocage, fierce-looking as banditti, 
lounging about them, watching for customers. As 
we passed to and fro, they crowded about us, teasing 
us to buy. Among them were the sworn measurers, 
with their instruments in their hands, and the wood- 
cutters, with axe and wedge, ready to commence 
operations. 

In other parts of the Place, the peasants were 
ranged in long lines, some with butter m the form of 
a sugar4oaf, wrapped up in clean white linen, and 

D 
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looking very nice ; ofiiers with gmall white cheeses^ 
dM>ttt the size of a bnn ; others with fancy bread ; 
others with fruit or veffetables. The country girfe 
who attend this market have all the flush of fine rosy 
health upon their oheeks ; but it must be acknow* 
lodged that very few of them are hmdsone. They 
hare in general fine high foreheadsy bat tiieir dieek- 
bones alto are high, tmA there is a s^nareness in the 
form of the 60unteaanee,like that which distingnishco 
the Mongol nicey which pots all ideas of beauty to 
flight. 

On one side of the market-place stand a woman 
and a man, the representatiYes ei instice, near a large 
table, npon whicn are placed the public scales and 
weiffhtB. Ifither the reluctant peasant, who wonld 
prerar scales and weights of his own, and his custo- 
mers, resort ; and the goddess Dik6 nresides oyer the 
tnmsfer of the butter, &c from the seller to the huyear. 
If you are a stranger, however, and imagine that the 
weighers are pkced there to perform their dvtjr 
gratis, a gentle tap upon the shoulder, and the wor^ 
** un sou, Monsieur," will remind you, that in civilised 
society, man is to expect nothing for nothing. The 
same sum is also demanded £n>m the seller; but 
whether the charge be proportioned to the value, «r 
the bulk or weight of the articles sold, I have not 
learned. 

At the east end of the Place St Sauveur,iB an ancient 
chapel — the doorway of whidi is engraved in Dncarel 
— converted into a nuurket-honse. I have a great aver- 
sion to all metamorphoses of this kind, and ezpmeneed 
a sort of disffust for the people as I entered it. The 
fine old pilLus, the stone filigree work, and rich 
tracery, the embowed roof, which had onoe been 
hallowed by the diant of anthems, and the solemn 
ceremonies of religion, were now dirty, mutilated, and 
decayed. Hie rude, monev-loving Kormans were 
brawling and disputmg at dke foot of the columns; 
andy tidfing into the account the propensities of all 
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market-people, one miglit, witiMat too great a stretch 
of imcharttahlieiieas, affirm, that the house of prayer 
had here been made a den of thieves. If the scene, 
however, was meUncholy, it was pictaresqae, and 
would have looked well in a piece of Tenier^s. I have 
ncTor seen a small picture of the kind more interesting : 
here w^re flour, pease, vetches, beans, — in one word, 
giBin and pidse o^' every load, — ranged along in sacks, 
at the foot of the Gothic niUars, with their mouths 
open to tempt the maltitude. Rough peasants, with 
their red ci^ up, aky-blne frocks, and unshorn chins, 
wef« jabbering, gesticnlatiiig, disputing, and swearing 
en all sides; while fieree-looking old women, like 
^lakespeare's witches, or voung ones, more pretty, 
but not less fieroe, stood behind the sacks, dechdming 
in most nnfenrinine tones the praises of their pease 
and beans. 

Towards the latter end of December, the snow, 
which had several times i^ghtiy sprinkled the ground, 
and melted awi^, began to come down in good earnest ; 
and, in the course of a few dayu, the whole country was 
bsned beneath a covering many feet thick. In the 
meanwhile, the wind shitted round to the north, and 
travelling, perhaps, over nothing but ice and snow, 
from the Polar circle until it readied us, brought 
with it a degree of cold which I did not suppose was 
ever experienced sooth of Spitzbergen. The ponds, 
the rivers, the very air was frozen : nay, what was 
mnch worse, my ink was converted into a mass of 
solid ice ; so that, my first occupation ever^ morning, 
was to thaw my ink before a bUzing hre, whicn 
generally took up half an hour at the feast. I now 
began to understand the reason why Greenland has 
produced no poets or philosophers. It is impossible to 
meditate or think continuously in the cold : ideas, 
like words, may be said to have wings, which, not- 
withstanding their spiritual nature, appear to be 
frozen by a sharp north wind. The same warmth 
whkh reduced the ink to fluidity, seemed, likewise. 
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to put my ideas in motion; bat the aetiyitjr Urns 
produced, was not of long^ continuance, and required to 
be renewed ever and anon, by heaping the me afresh, 
and the strenuous use of the bellows : in fact, the 
only pleasant things I can remember, were, blowing 
the fire, and drinking hot coffee ; eyery thinf else in 
life was insipid. With respect to walking, though it 
was certainly pd^sible to exert the locomotive powen, 
it was impossible to produce an agreeable warmth in 
the frame in that way. The most that could be done, 
was to keep oneself from being frozen to death. The 
sun itself seemed like a mere phantom, or mock son, 
travelling like a deputy through the sky, not coujh 
missioned to yield any warmthl The snow, on the 
other hand, dazzling and glittering on all sides, acutely 
pained the eyes, and rendered all quick movements 
impossible, except on the highway. 

In the meanwnile, the wolves, starved out of their 
retreats in the hilly districts, issued forth from the 
woods ; and, spreamng themselves over the plains in 
the neighbournood of the towns and villages, caused 
a panic terror in the whole country. In some ii^ 
stances, it is said, they attacked the diligences on the 
highway; and were prevented from devouring the 
horses, which, in general, are not quite so tat as 
aldermen, and, perhaps, the passengers themselves^ 
only by having all the turkeys, geese, fowls, &c. in the 
vemcle, thrown dovm to them. Their bowlings, like 
those of Virgil's Circean chorus, " sera sub nocte nn 
dentum" terrified many a poor old woman into piety, 
and brought the Virgin into more request than ever. 
It is very certain that people were afraid to move out 
after dark ; but, thougn I retired more than once from 
Caen at the hour in which it was fashionable for the 
wolves to be abroad, not a soul of them ever paid his 
respects to me, most likely out of regard to the Muses, 
whose priest they, no doubt, understood me to be. 

Travellers, like bears and dormice, should go to 
^leep in the winter ; for there is very little to see. 
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ind not much to l)e learned. For my oven part, I 
might as well have slept for a month or six weeks, 
as I certainly lost as much time. Bat sleeping, as 
well as waking, was unpleasant: my dreams were 
horrible, every whit as bad as those which Mr de 
Qoincy procured himself, by supping upon opium; 
for I saw nothing in the regions of death's half brother 
but ice and snow, and heard nothing but the infernal 
whistling of the north wind. Our doors and windows, 
at this time, were literally besieged with sparrows 
and robin-redbreasts ; and when you opened them to 
peep out for a moment at the storm, together ^dth a 
gust of snow, a poor little bird was not unfrequently 
oriven into the apartment. I used to leave the 
windows of my library open in the dusk of the even« 
lug, to allow these brethren of ours, as Mr Coleridge 
calls them, to come in to perch for the night among 
my books, and to shut up the place after they were 
asleep; but few ventured, ana these were sure to 
make a great noise to get out in the morning. At the 
same time, the only amusement the children could 
find, was throwing out crombs of bread, and watching 
the robins diving like cormorants for them in the soft 
snow. 

As the snow now prevented my canying on my 
researches in the country, I had recourse to reading ; 
and the studies I carried on were singularly heteroge- 
neous. One while I read Plato ; then Guillaume de 
Jnmidge's History of the Dukes of Normandy ; then 
Tennemann's Histoiif of Philosophy ; then Orderius 
"Stalls; then the Nouvelle Heloise. Now I piled 
up the wood upon my fire ; blew it with the bellows ; 
warmed my hands, or sUunped upon the ground to 
restore the circulation in my feet: then I would 
look out despairingly through the window at the 
unceasing snow, the odious g&re of which saluted my 
eyes when I first opened them in the morning, and 
last closed them at night. Every body in the coun- 
try seemed to have chilblains both on the hands and 
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fpet ; and tlie cheeks looked as if they wore just upon 
the point of heeomiog affected in the same way. 

Tiiis was precisely the character of the weather 
when Christmas arrired. I expected the jollities and 
wassailinff of this season would hare put the cold, or 
at least all thoughts of it» to flight ; hut Christmas is 
not a merry season here, unleiss yoa consider it a 
merry thing to go to mass^ and hear canticles a mUe 
long. On Christmas eve^ the snow heing too deep 
to allow of my going to Caen, to hear midnight mass, 
which is always a splendid ceremony in great catholic 
churches, I was compelled to content my self with the 
Lilliputiaa representetion of the thing in our own 
parish church.* After spendinff the eremng at the 
presbytdre, I went to church with the cure's iamaiy, 
about eleven o'clock. The first tbiag thaS struck me 
on entering was the cluHifferette, filled with 



* The iBfMre impouaf mkumitie* d the eifcy churches, how- 
ever, were witneaeed by my hiead, Dr Bennett, the protestant 
aninister of Caen, who tnus describes them: — ^' The first 
eimreh I entered was that of St Jean, where the britfiant light of 
a thoosand lamps asd tapers^ sCreeraii^ between the amasy pa- 
Jars, and gUtteni^ on the eildcd oiu a moilj i of the altar, ana on 
the ima^ and pictures, almost dazzled the sight. The service 
not havmg oommeneed here, however, I proceeded to the Glo- 
riette, the ancient church of the Jesuits. Here I was forciUy 
struck, on my entrance, by the solemnity of the scene ; the effect 
of which was conaidenM^fr heightened by the sweet voices of a 
number of women, who joined the ngaht chanters in ungiBw 
forth the pnu» of the Redeemer. From this beautiM churea 
I repaired to the Abbey of St Etienne, where the bones of the 
Norman conqueror repose, and whose extent and antique gran- 
deur were more than I can describe. The sombre interior of die 
building ; the solemn chanting ; the fine nielo£ous organ ; the 
dresses of the clergy ; and the nmnerous assemblage of petaons 
drawn together j^ devotion, altogether formed a ^lectaele at 
once rich and imposing. Beinff desirous of seemr all the 
churches, as thev appeared on this festival, I visited those of 
Notre Dame and St Fierre ; aad then returned to that of St 
Jean, where I now Ibund Ae service proceediBg in all its splen- 
dour. The devotios of the people, on this oeeaaion, appe ar ed 
inost strikisK ; and the sweet soeat of the inceose, aiKl the 
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charcoal, upon which the cui^ was compelled to 
stand daring mass, to keep his blood from congealing 
with tiie int^ise cold, feyeiy other person in the 
church, also^ except myself, had the same thing under 
the feet ; and not witliout reason, for the night was 
one of the scTerest of the whole winter, every thing 
being buried in snow, and the wind blowing bitterly. 

When we arrived at the chnrdi, the service had 
already begim. The appearance of the place was 
singular and impressive, out not very difierent firam 
what it had been during tiie jubilee, though the 
women were more tastefully attired, and the whole 
congregation larger, and apparMitly more happy. 
The knowledge that it was midnight-*— that it was 
the anniversary of Christ's nativity-^ and, that in 
ten thousand churches, the faithful were at that 
moment assembled to celebrate the festival, certainly 
oontributed to cast an additional air of solemnity over 
ceremonies striking enough at aU times. 

The law, it seems, orduns, that, on this occasion, 
high mass shall be celebrated at midnight, and low 
mass at break of day ; but it is the practice to run 
over low mass immediately after the greater solem- 
nity, to avoid the necessity of getting up so early in 
the morning. As peo^e are generally out of temper 
when they are hungry, Roman Catholic priests must 
be in ne enviable mood on the eve and morning of 
Christmas day, as ikey are expected to iMst from six 
o'clock on tne previous evenmg^ until two in the 
afternoon of the next day. 

singing of the oongKgatian, no doubt increased the eSket of the 
flervioe. However one might differ from the catholics in opinion, 
I do not hesitate to say, tut the Bijg;ht of so great a multitudft of 
his fellow-creatares, commemorating, at that silent hour of the 
night, the coming of the Saviour of the world, must afford ereat 
satb&ction to a smcere Christian.*' These are the remarKs of 
a man no less- remarkable for his pi^ and goodocsi of hearti 
than for his tetenmce of those who differ from him in religious 
opipioniu 
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The little churcfa was exceedingly well lighted up^ 
Several of the young women of the village, in order 
to exhibit their vocal powers, had been employed for 
a fortnight previously in learning a canticle to be 
sung upon this occasion ; and, no doubt, went to mass 
with delightful anticipations of the effects of their 
voices upon the ears and hearts of the congregation. 
Unfortunatelv, the singing of this canticle came 
in last; and the Norman boors, influenced as little by 
respect for womankind as for religion, got up before 
the girls had completed one verse, and left them, like 
dull parliamentary orators, to address themselves to 
empty benches. Even the sacristan, whose limbs, 
tottering with age and trembling with cold, somewhat 
excused his impiety towards the sex, began to extin- 
guish the tapers ; and to prevent our being left alone 
with the singers in total darkness, the cure was 
obliged to desire the sirens to reserve the remainder 
oi their canticle until next day ! 



CHAPTER VI. 

Caen during a Snow Storm — Norman Lamf^ghter* — Fire» 
of the Epiphany — Kinqofthe Bean^^Marriage Seawn — ^ 
ViUage Wedding — tUegitimaie Children — Conversation 
and J)res8 of the Ixidies — Corruption of Manners — Cha^ 
rajcterofthe Women — Surveillance of Mothers — Auricular 
Confession — Character of the Inferior Priests — Condition 
ef the Church — Pag ana Nvamker of the Clergy. 

The appearance of Caen, in the dusk of the evening 
of a snowy day, is not a little singular, as the numer- 
ous small penthouses, and other projections from the 
walls, afford a snug lodgement to large quantities of 
snow, which contrast strikingly with the gray walls 
and sombre streets*. Numerous poor persons are 
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to be seen wrapped in an old blanket, or havinfr a 
ooal sack thrown over the ahonlders, creeping like 
phantoms through the streets, buffeted by the snow 
storm, and weighed down with wretchedness. By 
the side of these, perhaps, the hunplighter hobbles 
along, upon his iUuminating occupation. 

It is impossible to understand the full force of the 
revolutionary cry, '*dla lanteme ! " without knowing 
exactly the way in which the lamps are suspended 
in French towns. It is thus: — A strong rope is 
fastened to the wall, on one side of the street, and 
stretched across to the other, where, passing over a 
small pulley^ it falls into a long wooden box, which 
reaches to within about four feet of the ground ; at 
the bottom of this box there is a small door, fastened 
by lock and key; and when the lamplighter, (not 
nnfrequently a woman,) comes with nis cumbrous 
apparatus in his hand, the operation of lighting is 
commenced with the unlocking of this door. The 
end of the rope, which is fastened to a peg, is then 
taken out, and the lamp, which swings over the mid-^ 
die of the street, is slowly lowered down ; and the 
lamplighter again fastens the rope to the peg, marches 
out into the road, unhangs the lamp, and carries it 
over to the wall. Here a new series of operations, 
takes place : first, the lamp is wiped a little, and oU 
ponrea into it; it is next put down upon the 
ground, while the operator takes out flint and steel, 
and strikes a light; then, the light being struck, the 
beacon is fired, carried to the middle of the street,, 
and, when the artist has returned to the box, is 
swung up on high, just as goods are hoisted oter the 
side of a transport ship. To close the whole busi- 
ness, the rope is fastened, and the box carefully locked 
as before. I have stood many a weary minute watch** 
ing this enlightening process in the streets of Caen^ 
where no one in want of a simile can say, '^ as quick 
as a lamplighter;" for I know of no two things in 
natnre mioffe alike than a Norman lamplighter and 
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a snaiL Yet, radi is the force of hMt and pr^ju- 
dios, an bonest Freock emigfrmnt once proposed to 
the Lord Mayor, as a yast improvementy to istrodiiee 
this fitfhtoii into London, where, to earnr suoh a 
scheme into effect, it woitld be neocMary for half of 
the inhabitants to torn hmpUgfaters^ so leng* and 
tedioos is the process. 

Happening, in the beginmngp of Jannary, to be at 
Caen m the afternoon, I had to return at nigtitfiilL 
When I had ascMided the hill of Vaacelles, and was 
luriy in tiie country, I observed that a thin white 
haze, apparentljr impreg^nated with snow, hung^ over 
tiie earth, \9€^ng like a reflectioB from ike snow 
beneath. As I proceeded over the down, the canopy 
of mist seemed to dose aronnd me, and the seetts 
assumed the most dreary aspect. At length, I thonckl 
i could perceive something like a vast star, twinkhng 
through the white vapour on the edge of tilie horiKOB; 
and, while I was looking intently at it, coii|octnrmg 
what it oould be^ anothOT* similar light burst upon tiio 
^e from anotiier quarter. Immediatety several o4hen 
appeared ; and I now perceived distmctfy, that, on 
Of^ery snowy height, within the reach of the ^e, 
a great fire was kmdled, which, as it biased up bke 
a flaming pillar in the haay distance, threw an air of 
sublimit over the prospect. I could not for my Ufia 
conjecture what all these fires were kindled lor. One 
moment, I imagined ihey micht be meant to scare 
away the wolves from tao viUages and farm-yards ; 
again, I thought they nmst be connected with the 
remains of some Pagan ceremony, and were, perhaps, 
those Baal-fires tonnerly lighted up on every enu- 
neoce, in honour of the god BaaL Upon inquky, 
however, I learned that my Baal-fires were con- 
noeted with a Christian, net a Pagan, ceremony, being 
lighted in commemoration of the iqipeanuice of the 
star, on the night of tho Epiphany, to the Wise Men 
of the East. 

The Epiphany ia called in caHiolic countnes, ** The 
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Feast of the Songs," it being supposed, that the three 
nagiy who were guided by the star to Bethlehem, 
were royal personages. In lormer times, this festiyal 
yiras kept with great pomp and rejoicing. A laigjb 
eake, the origiB of onr Twelfth Cake, was made, and 
a snail bean was pnt into it. When the cake was 
eat and divided among the eompany, the person to 
whose lot the bean fell was callea the ** Kinff of the 
Bean," and was regarded as the master of the oere* 
monies for the ni^t. At present, the baker who 
aenres a fiimily present a cake, containing a bean» oft 
this day, which, though seldom, yoy rieh» is not ill 
tasted. 

The obserration of this festival, <^ which historieal 
mention is first made by Awmianns MarceUinus,* 
was introduced into the church in the fourth century. 
From that time, until Septuagesima Sunday, the orna- 
ments and dress of the priesto, as well as the covering 
of the altar, have been ^reen. Picart observes, that 
there are peraons sunerstitious enou|^ to believe, that, 
by wearing about titeir persons a httle imi^ re|»r»* 
senting the adoration of toe kings, with the rollowing 
iaiscription, — ** Sancti tres Reges, Gastab, MsLcaioa, 
BiALTHASAJEt, offato pro nobis nunc et in hora mortis 
noetr»," — th^ may be cured of the headach, fever, 
aad fidlmg siaoacss, and preserved from accid^ils, 
witdM»aft, and sudden dem. M. Thiers f observes, 
that, in 1676, he iovauL one of those images, wrapped 
up in a phylaistery of pewter, suspended as an amulet 
mm the neck of a lime child. I have met, however, 
with, nothing of this kind in. Normandy, where, though 
religion is i^ a low ebb, superstition exists stfll in m 
greatest activity. 

In the short space of time between Christmas and. 
Lent, marriages are numerous in all those parts of 
France where matrimony is in fiishion, as persons 
wish to take advaatiqf^e oi the church's permsssion to 

• L. za. c & f TraU^du St^e^tHiknty voL i. p. 6. . 
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make carniTaU and mirth precede that dreary season 
in which Hymen's torch is turned npeide down, or 
rather extinguished ; for marriage is not celebrated 
during Lent. 

During the matrimonial season, there was but one 
wedding in our village. But as weddings, like 
holvdays, excite more attention in proportion to their 
ranty, all the world was in arms when the important 
ceremony took place : and no wonder ; for, besides 
that it was the only show of the kind, the personages 
were important, the bridegroom being the keeper of 
a little hedge alehouse in Bretagne, and the bride 
the' daughter of no less a person than the clerk of 
onr parish. Though marriage be a sacrament in 
catholic countries, the ceremonies are not yery difib-- 
rent from those which prevail in England. There 
is a little sprinkling of holy water, a little more 
reading of prayers, and the whole concludes with a 
mass ; but, in other respects, there is nothing remark- 
able. The truly remarkable part of the busmess was, 
that they had been married before, by the ciyii 
authorities, and the going to church was therefore an 
act of supererogation. Many persons do not add the 
sanction of the church to their union until six or 
seven years after it has been consummated; and 
others, reposing on the civil contract, dispense with 
it alt<^tner. From the statistical tables published 
this year by order of the French government, it 
appears that more than one-sixth of the children of 
the department of Calvados are illegitimate ; while in 
Paris, the same class of children form more than a 
thiinL It will soon be a mere joke to marry at all in 
France ; at least this will be the ease when the 
illegitimate outnumber their rivals, which, as things 
are goinj^ on, must very soon happen. 

Voltaire complained, that, in his time, the modesty 
of his countrymen had fled from the heart to take 
refuge on the lips ; and he was no doubt a pretty good 
judge in these matters. . At presenti however, it can- 
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not in general be said, that the lips of the Ifldiee in 
France are by any means remarkable for their modeaty, 
for they will speak of things which would put an 
Englishwoman out of countenance. At the same time, 
their dress is almost prudish. Even at balls and even- 
ing parties, their '* robes " are only what, I belieye, ia 
technically called half-iaWf among the ladies. From 
beneath the neck of this, howeyer, the rich lace of 
the chemise peeps out, like the leaves of the white 
rofle» iuU ana fragrant, and gives an air of delicate 
coquetry to the person. In the streets, on the pro- 
menades, and in the churches, the ladies of Normandy 
appear to much advantage. Though not generally 
handsome, and inclining a little too much to emboli* 
point, they have still an elegance, and, in spite of 
their size, an airiness about them, which render them 
agreeable to the eye, especially as for the most part 
their complexions are brilliant and clear. 

It is certainly a very difficult thing for a foreigner 
to generalize correctly upon so slippery a subject as 
national character ; and, accordingly, not being eiuf 
moured of difficulties, I generalize as little as possible ; 
but there are certain points which strike one too con- 
stantly and too forcibly not to lead to a pretty ffeneral 
application. At the same time, I would not nave it 
to be supposed, that I blame the people for the eol^* 
ruption of manners which stiU prevails among them; 
all th<B sons and daughters of Adam are much the 
same at bottom^ but France was for many centuries 
a despotism, and the revolutionary storm, terrible 
as it was, could not succeed in completely purifying 
the atmosphere. The tenets which remain are relics 
of the good old times, — the times of absolute mo- 
narchy, noblesse, and all .that. The virtues, the budt 
of which I fancy one may discover, are the ejSects of 
the Revolution, — a tree bitter at the root, but bearing, 
or rather promising, golden fruit. 

In expressing my opinion of the character of the 
women of Normandy* .1 hy no means rely upon the 
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icaMbKUms reports of iihe men, nor upon the veiy 
■tight opportunitiee loan faaye hnd of OMenring them^ 
hnt imon onstonM and ounnon prevaiiiDg nnirerwilly^ 
which can hear bat one interprolatien. If, howev«ry 
there be another, which has escaped mgr penetration, 
let it be given ; I shall be the mt to rejoice at its 
disooirery. It is certain, then, that, like the women 
of ftaly , Spain, and Hindostan, the ladies of Normandy 
are thoognt to be so want<m, or so weak, that they 
are not to be trusted for a moment alone with a man. 
The constant and aaxions sarreilkmee which mothers, 
and other elderiy relatives, ezerdse over the young 
women, is a positiTe proof of theur fmhy ; for it is 
the renembnuioe of what they tlunnselves once felt, 
and the observation of what is daily taking piaoe 
around them, in spite of duennaship, which makes 
diem tims susi^dons and vigilant. They have, it 
would seem, .no notion of that ** deity in the bosom," 
which, in some countries, is sii^posed to be the besl^ 
guardian of a woman's honoor, and prefer depending 
upon material lets and hiadeiances to love. For this 
reason, the daughter, as I have already observed, if 
there be but one, always sleeps with her mother, 
goes to church with her molher, visits with her 
motiier, makes love, or has it made to her, in her 
mother's presence. If there be many daogfaters, 
wMdi seldom happens in France, they aU sleep in the 
same apartaunt with their mother, who ^ns comes 
to be regarded in the light of a spy. It may be 
doubted, however, whether all this vigilance and re- 
straint he productive of nnich good. The powers of 
invention, which mn naturally very great in wcmian- 
kind, are only by these means male more active and 
vigorous ; and many a girl of seventeen, who mi^ht, 
under ordinary drcumsfcances, have been remarkable 
for her shnplicity, is thus rendered a very Aladiiavel 
in the politics of love. These circamstances cause 
the women here to rsffard the state of marriage as 
the Laoedemoniami did that of war,— as a state of 
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Hbsrtv ; and to jilot, scbane, and long for it, as cap* 
tives wog for a detiverj' from bondage. 

The a^Dve circiunstBiices ai« onl^ a proof that Ihey 
wem thought to be oomipt ; there is anotiier curenm* 
gtonoe irakdi is aiooe sufficient to aecoant for aaiy 
degree of moral depnmty, — ^the practice of auricular 
coNFESsioif. 1£ it were now the &shion to derive 
any monstrosity in human customs from hell, I would 
say, that the devil had certainly the honour of inventng 
this ineompacabie instrument of human cooruption ; 
as a more in^^enious, plausible, and powerful devioe, 
was never hit upon. It was invented by a eleigy 
widiout wives, in order to furnish them with an excuse 
for being alone with the wives of other men. it 
is not at all astonislung tibat, in a country where 
women go to confession, marriage should fiedl into 
disrepute ; for it is difficult for a man of any delicacy 
of feeHng to unite himself with a woman who will 
insist upon disdosiiuf all her thoughts, desires, failings, 
to anouier man. a is certain, likewise, that many 
priests turn the praotioe to account in anotiber 
way: — 

** They searcli the secrets of the house, and so 

Are worshij^'d there, and fesrM, for what they know. " 

I have eonversed upon this subject with priests 
diemselves ; but they could not perceive its enormity, 
— habit had reconciled them to it. They comfort them- 
«dT«. moMow, bv dweUiDg vpoa the bright nde of 
the question, and by glossing over, with the aid of a 
flhnsy and delusive metcHdo, nie odious features of an 
invention which no eloquence of man or angd coult) 
maice to appear otherwise than diabolical to an unso- 
phistioatea mind. 

The condition of the clergy in France is fiur from 
enviable. On this subject I have had numerous con- 
versations widi persons who wish the church well : 
the priests, although suspected of being favourable to 
Napoleon, reproach him, and perhaps, justly, with 
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haying degraded the condition ci a deigjrman.' There 
are, at this moment, twenty-two thousand dieservans, 
or curates, in this country, who are all removable at 
pleasure : and, consequently, being generally poor, 
are under the most absolute control of the goTemment. 
For this reason, a priest has, in general, no opinion of 
his own : he assents or dissents in the monosyllable 
'^ yes" or ^ no ;" which, with a few equally important 
words, make up the sum of his conversation. Such 
of the disservans as are conscious of their want oi 
power over their feelings, keep Entirely out of society^ 
which is not to be enjoyed by men over whose heads 
the sword of Damocles is suspended every moment ; 
and thus contract by degrees a sullen and misai>* 
thropic disposition, which totally incapacitates them 
for social enjoyment 

By this means, the government certainly prevents 
for the present the manifestation of the enmity 
which these priests may and must feel' towards it; 
but, at the same time, it nourishes and sharpens their 
hatred, and renders them desirous of any change which 
nuiy emancipate them from their slavery. As rdigion 
is one of the means by which civil government was 
originally founded among men, so sHiso is it one of its 
best preservatives; and, doubtless, those legislator 
understand their duty, who make it the interest of the 
ministers of religion to maintain order and law. But 
the coarse material tie of interest is not enough : men 
have more than one passion ; and, if they are insulted 
every moment by mementos of thdr insignificancy, of 
their weakness, of their inutility, they will, in spite 
of their salary, indulge unfavourable sentiments to* 
wards those who hold them in contemptuous thraldom. 
The present clergy of France may, perhaps, entertain 
sentiments favourable to the government; hut whether 
they do or not is mere matter of conjecture, for ther 
dare not express the contrary. Even when they speak 
loyally, they are liable to suspicion ; for it is known 
to be expected from them. I do not mean to say 

3 
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tbat the clergy should be independent of the civil 
law ; but I think they ought to be something more 
than mere instruments of govemmeut. Catholicism, 
to be sure, is on the wane in France; but I trust 
the religious principle is still active in the better 
portion of the people ; and every man who loves his 
country, who is anxious for its greatness or its welfare, 
should assiduously cherish it ; for a state without a 
religion is a monster whose permanent existence no 
human institutions can secure. 

Although travelling in a particular province of 
France may hardly seem to authorize my entering 
into the consideration of the general condition of the 
clergy in the kingdom, since I have touched upon 
the question, I will add one or two other remarks. 
Burke, and many other persons, have imagined, that, 
because the rich stand at least as much in need of 
the consolations of religion as the poor, it therefore ^ 
follows, that there shoiud be rich church dignitaries, 
on a level, in worldly matters, with these aristocra- 
tical sinners, to adnunister the necessary consolation. 
But when men are humbled by sickness, or any 
other grievous calamity, and turn with stricken 
heart towards the mercy of their Maker, it is rather 
with those who, from choice or necessity, have morti- 
fied their appetites and desires, than with the worldly 
and the proud, that they love to converse. It is the 
stoical, self-den3dng monk, or the plain, unaspiring 
clergyman, who forms the best attendant by the bed 
of sickness or of death; and not popes, cardinals, or 
archbishops. Neither is it necessary, that the man 
who performs this sacred duty should be distinguished 
for his genius, or his acquirements. The pomp of 
learning, no less than the pomp of the world, is 
foolishness with God ; and the man who truly 
believes himself about to be stript of his bodily 
covering, and caUed, in the nakedness of his spirit, 
before the tribunal of that God, will care as little for 
the logic, the rhetoric, and the style of his ghostly 

E 
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monitor, or comlorter, as for the GMtliaew or splen* 
door of his garments. For these reasons, it i^pears 
to me that the interests of religion, that is, ox the 
souls and intellects of mankind, will he best promoted 
by a clergy moderately paid. From moderate payment 
to penury, however, there is a long step; and in 
France the inferior clergy are jJaoed yenr little above 
penury. Even the great dignitaries of the chorcli^ 
compared with our own, are poor. The salary of 
a cardinal is 30,000 francs (^1200) per annum; 
and he receives at the outset 45,000 fnmcs (£ 1800,) 
to defray the expenses of his installation. The salary 
of the archbishop of Paris, the head of the Gallican 
church, is 100,000 francs (£ 4000) per annum ; thai 
of the other archbishops, 25,000 mtncs (£ 1000) per 
annum^ with 15,000 mmcs (£600,) to defra^F the 
expenses of their first establishment. An ordinary 
bisnop receives 15,000 francs {£ 000) per annum, witn 
10,000 francs (je400) at the outset. Of the vicaiv- 
general, the first of Paris, 4000 francs (£ 160) per 
annum ; the second, 3000 francs {£ 120) ; other 
vicars-general from 3000 to 1500 francs (jei20 to 
£ 60.) The canons of Paris, 2400 francs (£ 94) ; other 
canons, 1500 francs {£60,) The cur^ of the first 
class, without pensions, an^ seventy years of age, 1600 
francs (i€64); .when pensioned, 1500 francs (j860); 
under seventy, 1500 francs (£60,) The cur^ of 
the second class, seventy years of age, and pensioned, 
1200 francs (£4S); under seventjr, 1100 frwics 
(j^ 44) ; the disservans, or curates, sixty years of 
age, 1000 francs (£40); under sixty, 900 francs 
(£96.*) 

The author of the Code JEcdesiastique laments 
the smallness of the number of the clergy in France, 
as well as the lowness of their salaries. It would, 
perhaps, be better, however, still further to lessen 
their numbers, and to increase their salaries ; for, 

* Code Ecdetitutiqtte Frangoii, tome H, p. 466-48& 
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according to Paul Lotiis Comrier, there are already 
upwards of forty thousand priests in the kingdom, 
of which twenty-two thousand are curates, living 
upon from thirty>six to forty pounds a-year. IVL 
Heurion states, but I know not upon what authority^ 
diat in England there is one clergyman for every 
300 inhabitants. In Ireland, amon? the catholics, one 
for every 2750; among the presbyterians, one for 
every 3900. In Spain, there is one priest for every 
270 persons. In Portugal, one for every 345. In 
Italy, one for every970. In France, one for every 950. 
In England and Wales, each person on an average 
pays annually towards the maintenance of the clergy 
15 francs 80 cents (about Ids. 2d.) In Spain, about 
5 francs 32 cents. In every other country in Europe, 
from one to two francs, except France, wh^re tne 
tax for the clergy is not more than 79 cents, that is, 
little more than 7}d.* 



CHAPTER VIL 

ImageB and SuperacripHona on the Money of France — PoH- 
Had jLetmings of the People — CawBanus — Smt^gUng — 
Anecdote of a Cider Hogshead — Murder of a Smuggler-—* 
French Cutler u-— Earthenware — Shoeing JUorses — CrueUg 
to A.nimaU — TFa^on Horses — Natumal Rivalry — DraW' 
ing for the Conscription, 

A STRANGER who looks at all at the things which 
surround -faim, cannot fail to be struck by the singular 
variety of images and superscriptions which he sees 
upon the money of France. On one piece, he will 
perceive the heavy countenance, retreating tbreheady 
nooked nose, and open, foolish looking mouth of 
** Charles X, Roi de France ;" and on the reverse 

* Coek JEecUiiasttque Frangois, tome II, p. 483-485, note. 
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ihreefleurs de lis on a waved field, surmounted by a 
(TOWD, with two laurel branches curling round it, 
date 1825. On another, he will see the haughty, 
scornful, intellectual face of the late great miOtarj 
despot, with the laurel wreaths, won in many a haitl 
fought field, ahout his temples, and the superscription 
of " Napoleon, Empereur." On the reverse, a wreath 
of laurel, surrounding the designation of the coin, 
and the words '' Empire Franpais" meet the eye. 
Upon the edge of the legitimate coin, we discover 
the spirit of the ancient monarchy, during which the 
king was accounted ^ the state," in all its nakedness : 
— " Domine salvum fac Regem ! " Instead of this 
pedantic display of self-love. Napoleon, with grateful 
and judicious flattery, expresses his conviction, that 
Heaven interests itself in the destinies of his country : 
— "Dieu, protdge la France," says he. Another 
imperial coin exhibits on the reverse a souvenir of 
liberty, in the words ^ Republique Fran^ise, An. 
XIll." Upon another piece, date 1828, we have the 
efRgy of Louis XVIII, with double chin, hooked 
nose, retreating forehead, (a truly royal feature,) and 
quiet, good-natured countenance. We then take up 
the coin of the vear V, with its thrilling, starring 
obverse, upon which no vestige of royalty appears ; 
but, insteakd, a gigantic male figure, with a sombre 
and somewhat savage countenance, embracing' with 
his right hand a female, who bears the cap of liberty 
upon a wand. On the left hand of this figure of 
Power, is another female, who, from the star over 
her head, and the plummet and line in her hand, one 
might take to be Science, but who is really meant to 
represent Equality, while the lady on the right is 
Liberty. Beneath the plummet is a comucopiae, and, 
on the opposite side, a figure, which appears to be 
that of a bishop or a lawyer, running away with a 
roll of musty parchment in his hand. The super- 
scription on the obverse is — "Union et Force;" 
on the reverse, — ** Republique Fran^aise ;" and on 
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the mar^n, — ** Crarantie Nationale." Upon the coin 
of the year VI, the cornucopise is omitted, and a 
cock, signifying the vigikince of the Republic, supplies 
its place. This was, unfortunately, too much the 
spirit of the Revolution. Every thing was in a state 
of change. I observe, that, while time must have 
been ** delving deep trenches in his beauty's field,'* 
the artists continued from year to year improving 
the countenance of Napoleon, until at length, in 1813, 
it had acquired a degree of feminine beauty, hardly 
compatible with his character. It was, in fact, rather 
their beau ideal of Napoleon, than Napoleon himself. 
The striking variety in the images and superscrip- 
tions found upon the coins is an outward and visible 
sign of the inward temper of the souls of the people ; 
some wear the badge of legitimacy, like the mark of 
the beast in the Revelation, burned, as it were, into 
their spirit; others, who imagine themselves more 
patriotic, carry the chains of Napoleon upon their 
thoughts; but by far the greater number, I think, at 
least of those who have any opinion or character of 
their own, are distinguished by an inextinguishable 
love of freedom, which everjr day acquires new 
strength as it grows more enlightened. I have, in 
fact, met with no example of a Frenchman who was 
not more or less attached to liberty, more especially 
among the young and stout-hearted Normans, and 
who did not as strongly disapprove of the government 
of Napoleon, as I do myself; though thfey were 
always ready to do justice to the vastness of his 
genius, and the general policy of his conduct. 

Tuesday, February 3, being Candlemas day, I went 
to church, to observe the pecuUar ceremony practised 
on this festivaL The mass itself, however, appeared 
to be much the same as on ordinary occasions; 
but it was really curious to see the chanters, with 
little tapers, like farthing rush-lights, in their hands^ 
parading backward and forward through the church, 
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praying, kneelin?, rising up, &c, : they appeared to 
me yery much like a group of children at plajr, except 
that they were somewhat more persevenng in keep- 
ing up the solemn gravity of their countenances. 
It was bitterly cold, and the chanters, who seemed 
to hawl out as lustily as possible, in order to keep 
themselycs warm, sent forth volumes of warm breath, 
which curled and eddied about in the frosty aif, 
looking exactly like so many Chimeras breathing 
fire and smoke. The sacristan, knowing me to be. a 
heretic, did not present me with a taper.; but mo^t 
of the genteeler portion of the congregation held one 
in their hands ; and one young gentleman, more judi- 
cious than the rest, stuck his light between his knees, 
and enclosing the flame very lovingly with both 
hands, used it as a fire to warm himself. 

Smuggling is carried on to a very great extent in 
Normandy : every keeper of a cabaret, I am told, has 
three or four times as much contraband spirits in his 
house, as of those upon which duty has been paid. 
Both in the towns and villages, the method pursued 
to avoid detection, or the bad consequences of it, is as 
follows: — the honest dealer enters secretly into an 
agreement with some person who has an empty house, 
an old dilapidated bam, or some other wretched ruin, 
in his possession, to be allowed to deposit there, as if 
by stealth, his smuggled goods : if it be discovered by 
the exciseman, nobody knows to whom it belongs, or 
how it came there; if not, it finds its way to the claret 
in some way or other, and is sold. A man, with a hfitts- 
head of smu^led cider in his cart, was caught one &y 
last winter in the street of our village. He was, of 
course, excessively stupid ; he did not remember who 
had ordered it, or where he was going with it. The 
exciseman questioned, cross-questioned, threatened: 
but what could be done ? The peasant only shrugged 
up his shoulders, opened his eyes as wide as possible, 
and exclaimed every now and then, ^ Mon Dieu, 
Blonsieur, je n'en sais rien I*--(My God, sir, I know 
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notibingf about it !) " At length, some poor old womas, 
wlio had not a sous in the world, came forward, and 
said it was hers, and that she had ordered it for het 
own priv€tte drinking. The exciseman looked very 
incredulous, the yiUagers grinned, the stupid peasMit, 
who seemed to haye no reluctance whatever to give 
the eld woman credit, rolled the hog^ead into her 
cakun, and there was an end of the afiair. In the 
interior of the cabaret, the legal beverage is ostenta- 
tiouriy exposed, in large white bottles, upon shelves, 
to be taken down and opened when the exciseman, 
or any other suspicious person, comes in; but the 
smuffgled spirits are stowed away, in small dark 
bottles, in tne wife's or maid's pocket, whence they 
are drawn out for the proper customers. Should 
the exciseman express his surprise at the small quan- 
tity they sell, the fuilt is put upon the high duties, 
the hardness of the times, or, perhaps, when they 
would be particularly satirical, upon the sobriety of 
their countrymen. Here, as in England, there is a 
strong prejudice in favour of every thing smuggled : 
it is invariably thought to be of a superior quality. 
Battles frequently teuce place between the smugglers 
and the excisemeB. In the beginning of February 
last, a man was wantonly murdered by one of these 
fsllows, in a litde village, at one end of our village : 
the scoundrel thrust ms sabre into the poor man's 
bdly, and then went coolly away, leaving his victim 
weltering in his Uood, anudst the snow. The villain 
was apprehended and imprisoned next day ; and if 
it can be proved, when his trial takes place, that no 
resistance was offered, he wiU be guillotined. Scenes 
like this are an indubitable proof of our progress in 
otviluBation, and of the great superiority of modern 
over ancient manners. It would seem, however, that 
tiie cumbrous and expensive governments of modem 
Europe cannot exist without these things. The pre- 
vailing notion appears to be, that society exists merely 
(w the sake of goyemment, not government for the 
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take of society : that is, men do not create and obey 
their goyernments, that they may live in peace aad 
plenty ; but exist in poverty, and misery, and scorn, 
that they may be governed splendidly,— whether by 
despots or by chatter, signifies nothing. 

In the invention of several little things which add 
to the comforts, and facilitate the daily actions, of 
life, the Ens^lish are certainly before the French, — if 
French civilization can be said io have reached 
Normandy. The cutlery, for example, is generally 
exceedingly poor and clamsy; and every improve- 
ment wmch 18 attempted is said to be ^ 1' Anglais. 
They mark their linen with English ink ; they cut 
their beef steaks and plum puddings with English 
knives, when they can get tnem ; and,' if they can 
scrape off their beards with an English razor, they 
are but too happy. But, in fiict, no man can Im 
expected to be patriotic or national in the matter 
of razors ; for, if the devil himself kept a cutler's 
shop, and sold a ffood article, I think no man who 
has a beard would scruple to become his customer. 
I was not able to discover a pair of nut-crackers in 
all Caen, though, I am told, such things have acci- 
dentally been seen there ; and was compelled to send 
to London for a nair or two. The instrument with 
which filberts ana hazel nuts are squeezed to pieces 
here, is exactly like a country cobbler's pincers, only 
not half so neat. Widnuts are opened with a kiubfo, 
at the constant risk of lock'jaw. Fenders, of course, 
there are none; and the fire-irons are of the most 
rude and awkward construction. The <H'dinary 
earthenware is exactly of the description which,*^! 
suppose, prevailed before the siege of Troy, beine at 
once ugly and brittle; but the porcelain and finer 
speeieg of earthenware are frequentljr extremety 
tasteful and elegant. The manufacturing of glass 
seems hj no means to have reached the perfection 
which it has attained among us,* though many 
articles are cheap imd pretty. But of all the dnmsj 
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fellowB in the comitry, the locksmiths, I think, hear 
the belL Nothing can equal the ugliness and coarse- 
ness of their locks and keys, if you except the 
manner in which they are fastened to the doors. In 
shoeing horses, also, the Normans are peculiarly 
inexpert Three persons are inyariahly employed in 
the operation : one man seizes the horse by the head, 
another takes hold of his foot, turns it up, puts on the 
shoe, and holds it with both hands, while the third 
strikes in the nails, with a hammer large enough to 
bare served the Cyclops in beating out the thunder- 
bolts for Jupiter in their smithy in Mount Etna. If 
the animal happens to move, the whole posse of artists 
are disarranged, and a thousand curses are showered 
apon his perrerseness. The same number of persons 
are employed in shoeing an ass. In England, a smith 
who could not manage the whole business without 
aid, would hang himself for shame. 

Moreover, in walking along the roads in frosty^ 
weather; you continually see horses slipping and 
fiiUinr upon the ice, for want of what, I believe, is 
called roughing their shoes. When this happens, the 
peasants beat the animals in the most brutal manner, 
though their own stupidity is alone to blame. When 
I have hinted at this piece of cruelty, I have had our 
oockfighting, and bulibaiting, and boxing habits, ob- 
jected to me, and very fairly ; ^thouffh I do not clearly 
see how our cruelty to cocks and buUs can justify their 
savage abuse of the domestic animals. It is not dif- 
ficult, however, to retort accusations of this^kind. 
Every nation has its faults and its absurdities ; and it 
is thus that mankind keep each other in countenance. 

The Normans, though remarkably backward in 
many of the practices of civilized life, are sometimes 
ridiculed when they do not altogether deserve it. 
For example, it is customary with the EngUsb here, 
to laugh at them for harnessing their horses in a long 
single line of eight or ten to their wagons. No 
doubt it appears very absurd at first sight ; but the 
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practice is in oonsequenoe of the badness of the croea- 
roads and by-roads which are found in this oountnr, 
and must be followed until those roads shall be greatly 
improved. For, when a wagon, drawn by a long 
team of this kind, comes to a slough in the road, the 
foremost horses enter, and pass it, before those behind 
are fairly in the mud ; and thus, haying reached the 
•olid ground, are enabled to drag their brethren, 
yehicle and all, through the slough. In the same 
manner we must account for the unusually great 
diameter of the wheels of these wagons. I naye 
often heard General Miller explain in this way the 
custom of the Goachos, or inhabitants of the Pampas 
of South America, who use wagons with wheels 
ten feet in diameter, and yoke twenty pair of oxen, 
in a loose manner, to one of these strange4ooking 
yehicles. That the diligences are not drawn by a 
long single line of horses, is no proof that the practice 
is the effect of prejudice, but a presumption of the 
contrary : the diligences, in general, run oyer good 
roads, and, when the wagons haye the same adyai^ 
tages, they will be drawn by horses yoked two and 
two, as they are in England. 

I have frequently been present at conyersations in 
which the comparative merits of the English and 
French have been dbcussed by voluntary champions 
of both nations ; but all that I could ever learn n^n 
such occasions was, that the disputants were losmg 
their time. It is scarcely to be expected that ordinary 
individuals, such as generally dehght to handle these 
topics, should be able to perceive the superiority of 
a foreign nation over his own in any tning, when 
even great and enlightened men, who imagine them* 
selves free from prejudice, find it so difficult to admit 
the fact. I have often observed, however, that if you 
keep the ffeneral question out of sight, and descend 
to partioiuars, people will frequently acknowledge 
that their neighbours have the advantage over them 
in this or that respect* I have, for example, met 
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wii^ seyenil patriotic NonnanSy who were willing^ io 
allow, that, in periodical literature, in newmmert, 
and in certain branches of industry, the English nave 
outstripped the French. In return, it was always 
expected that I should make some concessions in 
fiivour of France, which I could conscientiously do. 
In one respect the French appear particularly ready 
to yield precedency to the English,— they confess 
that, as a nation, we ha^e more religion than they; 
but, in making this concession, I have always been 
puzzled to decide whether they did not secretly pride 
themselves upon the circumstance. But, howerer 
this may be, every Englishman, who has at heart the 
glory and greatness of his country, will consider this 
advantage the greatest that could be conceded,— as 
the civuiaation of a people, without religion, is a 
structure erected upon sand. 

Tuesdatff February 23. — I went into Caen to see 
.the young men of the department drawn for the 
conscription. The morning was particularly cold and 
raw, and every body was wn^ped up in cloaks, as in 
the depth of winter. On this occasion I had a striking 
eicample of the utter unconcern with which people 
regard whatever does not personally interest thenr: 
no one could tell where the business would take 
place, or at what hour. Some thought it would be 
at the Hotel de Ville, others at the Palace of Justice, 
others at the Prefecture, at nine, ten, or twelve 
o'clock. As I entered the dty, I met &r8t one, and 
then another, of my acquaintance, and inquired about 
the conscription. ** Mon Dieu, je n'en sais rien I — ^ 
(My God, sir, I know nothing about it ! ) '* was the 
universal reply. I saw that the only way was to 
begin at the JBLdtel de Ville, and, failing there, to visit 
in succession all the places where the business could 
possibly take place. At the Hotel de Ville 1 found 
a soldier standing sentinel at the door : '^ Is it here,'* 
I inquired^ ** that they are drawing for the conscription 
to-day?" The man looked perfectly astonished. 
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*' They are not drawing at all to-day," said he, ^ W 
there will be a drawing on the SUt of March/' '* Now 
this is provoking," thought I; ** there is no getting at 
this conscription business." 

From the Hdtel de Ville I walked away to the 
other end of the city to the Palace of Justice. Here 
I met a gentleman, who, though he looked as if 
engaged in a lawsuit, had the politeness to direct me 
to the proper place, which was the ancient palace of 
the Prefecture. With some difficulty I found out 
this building, in a narrow obscure street near the 
Lycee. It is a large but mean-looking structure, 
surrounding three sides of a quadrangulaur court, and 
the business of the day was carried on in the central 
portion. On entering beneath the lofty gateway, I 
found that the great court was already filled with 
people, who were all crowding towards the entrance 
of the old palace, with anxiety, and fear, and every 
painful feeling depicted on their countenances. There 
were mothers and fathers come to behold their sons 
offered up as victims on the altar of war. There, 
also, were younger brothers and sisters, and other 
girls who seemed to have all the delicate anxieties of 
love in their sunburnt laces. In all this vast crowd 
every eye was turned towards the door, as if reallv 
watching the performance of some sacrifice ; and ) 
instinctively assumed a commiserating, melancholy 
tone, as I inquired of a young woman, whom I met 
coming out of the door, whether it was there that 
they were drawing for the conscription. 8he looked 
in my face, as if to assure herself that there was a 
being in the world ignorant of what she appeared to 
know but too well, tuid replied, almost reproachfuDy, 
« Yes, sir." 

I made my way as well as I could through the 
crowd, which consisted chiefiy of women, and entered. 
The vast apartments were thronged to excess, espe* 
cially about the fatal door, from which a loud official 
voice was heard to issue, pronouncing the names of 
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the future defenders of France, — ** Eugene — Victor 
— Alphonso — Alexis" — while, at each startling 
spund, an answering voice from the crowd proved 
that the flower of the Norman youth were about me, 
replying, perhaps unwillingly, to the call of wan 
For several minutes I in vam endeavoured to steal a 
glance of the mysterious apartment whence the 
stentorian voice of office proceeded; and, upon 
inquiring among the crowd, was informed that none, 
except those who were to draw, could enter. How- 
ever, confiding in the name of stranger, which, all 
iJie world over, but especially in England and France, 
is a passport to every place, J at length elbowed my 
way up to one of the grenadiers, who were parading 
backward and forward through the throng, to keep 
dear the way to the door, and demanded whether a 
foreigner mifiht be permitted to be present at the 
drawing. The man replied by politely desiring me 
to walk in ; and every body now made way for me« 

On entering the room, I saw a long table, extending 
almost from one side of the apartment to the other, 
at one end of which sat the officiating person ; while 
a number of military officers, who wore upon their 
chins '* the beard of Hercules and frowning Mars,** 
and various other officials, sat round in conclave. A 
wooden seat, like a Turkish divan, but considerably 
narrower, ran round the room; and upon this ths 
conscripts were seated side by side. Upon loo^ng 
round, I found that I was the only individual present 
not actually concerned in the business of the day. 
In the centre of the apartment stood the instrument 
for measuring the conscripts, popularly denominated 
*< La Toise," and by the side of it a gigantic grenadier, 
booted to the hips, and *' bearded like the pard.'* 

The person charged with this part of the business 
now called out the name of one of the young men, 
and the individual seated at the extreme right started 
up, and ran barefooted across the room to the table, 
upon which there was an uru, covered by a dean 
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white napkin, containing^ those little ivoiy numben, 
one of which was to decide his fiite. The jonitg 
man now pnt his hand into the urn under the napkin, 
and, upon drawing- ont a number, shewed it to the 
man in office, who, in a loud voice, made it known 
to the crowd. I observed, that when a hiffh number 
was drawn, the drawer appeared to be p&ased, and 
otherwise when it "Wbs a low one. The cause of 
this I discovered afterwards : Of the two hundred 
and odd whose fate was decided that morning, only 
the first forty-eight were to serve in the army. Afl 
the numbers above were as so many blanks. A list 
of all those who drew was entered m the register of 
the department, with the number drawn marked 
opposite. 

The next operation the conscript had to perform 
was to step up to the toise, in order to have his 
height ascertained ; and the result was declared with 
a loud voice by the giant who stood by the instrument. 
If any one appeared not to be ambitious of getting 
credit for his fall height, the giant put one of his 
paws upon his back, and the other upon his ches^ 
and thus soon brought him to the perpendicular line. 
When this part of the ceremony had been performed, 
the conscript picked up his shoes and his little cap, 
and made his exit by a different door from that by 
which he had entered, and another victim followed. 
The room thus became gradually empty, when one 
of the officials, taking up a list of names, and reading 
it aloud, brought in another batch ; and tiius the room 
was again filled. Then the same process of drawing, 
measuring, and shoe-and-cap gathering was repeatea ; 
and the crowd again ebbed away, one by one, at the ' 
above mentioned door. 

I observed, that, among the young men, there 
occasionally entered a man advanced in years, with 
bald or gray head, and unsteady footstep, whose 
appearance would have seemed to indicate that he 
was free from the conscription. Upon the going up 
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of tkeae old men to the uniy this circgmrtance iras 
eacplained, — they were fathers come to draw for their 
sons absent on kNisiness. I was particularly^ pleased 
with the behaTiour of the officers towards these old 
men. It was ffentle and humane in th^ extreme. 
They thee-and-uiou*d them familiarly, like a brother- 
hood of qoakerSy and spoke with apparent frien^Uinesa 
of their boys, — which was exactly as it should be. 
Their &te, poor old fellows, was hard enough in 
itself; and I thought that it argued a fine spirit in 
those who thus endeavoured, by an air of kindness 
and humanity, to make it fail upon them as lightly- 
as possible. 

From the questions put, and the answers giyen, on 
this occasion, I conjectured that the secret of Theath 
was not yet yery generally divulged in Normandy,— 
a great number of the young men beiug unable to 
reaid or write. I observed, that by tar the greater 
number of those who wore boots, had no stodkings ; 
and that the most genteel among the youths were 
the most anxious to be measured without their shoes. 
A few careless, shabby-genteel looking fellows, 
strutted up to the toise with their boots on, and 
were thus measured; though allowance, I suppose, 
was made for the boots. The greater number, how* 
eyer, seemed to be bewildered by their feelings ; for, 
although the toise stood within two yards of them, 
and they must have known, from fifty examples, that 
every one who drew was to be measured, they 
frequently tottered by it towards their shoes or sabots, 
as if anxious to escape, and had to be brought back 
by the grenadier. 

By far the greater number of these yoimg Normans 
were short and slight, though they were sufficiently 
smart and active, and would no doubt make good 
soldiers. Their small size, and efieminate appearance, 
might, perhaps, be the effect of city manners; for, 
in the rural districts of the province, the men are 
generally tall, and yigorously formed. Several of 
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the conscripts appeared, in feet, as if ihej were still 
children, afthougli the law does not require men to 
draw before the age of twenty. From the beardless 
chins, and genend physiognomy of the majority of 
these young men, I should infer, that the age of 
puberty arrives late here, although nearly all were 
dark-complexioned ; that is, of the temperament in 
which, in other countries, the virile age is most early. 
The few fair-haired individuals whom I observed 
among them, were still less advanced in manhood 
than the rest. 

That insane passion for war, which led the ancestors 
of the present inhabitants of Normandy to quit their 
dusky woods, and precipitate themselves, like a 
torrent, upon several countries of Europe, has now 
ffiven way to other propensities, — to trade, commerce, 
mdustry, and the cultivation of the sciences and arts 
of peace. The annual period for recruiting the armies 
is, therefore, seen to approach vrith terror; and 
numerous devices are resorted to for evading the 
chances of being forced into a military life. Some 
apply to itinerant conjurers, or cunning women, who, 
for a small sum, pretend to charm the payers, and 
r^ulate their destiny according to their desires; 
others, with more chances of success, insure them* 
selves by the payment of a considerable sum to an 
insurance company, which provides substitutes for 
the peacefully disposed. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

Village JSutcher's Shop — Pytkaaorean Notions — Poultry 
— MUk — Eggs — English and French Bread — Booksellers* 
Shops — m, Tr^ntHen — Nations of MngUsh JAtenUure — 
The Annuals ^-Provincial ZAterature — lAbrary of an 
Amateur — A Patriotic Virtuoso — Original Jh'awina of 
Poussin — The Poets Sarrazin and Segrais — Madame 
de Sevigni — Anecdote ofHuet, Bishop ofAvranches — 7%s 
Crocodilus Cadomensis, 

In ffivin^ the histoiy of villagfe life in Normandy; 
I ongnt by no means to for^t the batcher's shop. 
This important place, at our village of Cormelles, was 
opened every Sunday morning, and at no other time, 
liie batcher livinff in a distant hamlet, and having to 
serve various other villages during the week. In 
tibose desperately o^d mornings which, in December 
and Janaary last, made as imagine ourselves at 
Spitsbergen, while I was yet lying in bed, under a 
mountain of clothes, spec^ilating upon the pains I 
was to endure the moment I should rise — and, in 
truth, sometimes debating with myself whether I 
should rise at all <Hr not — an old woman, upon whom 
the cold seemed to have no more effect than on a 
pokr bear, used to arrive wi<^ the important, but 
oisagreeable intelligencoy* that the man of beef and 
mutton was come. I oii&tt used to wonder that the 
fellow never got drunk on the Saturday night, which 
would sometimes have caused him to oversleep him- 
self on the Sunday. But it never happened : he 
was as regular as dock-work, and I was compelled, 
whether I would or not, to sally forth in the snow. 

As the English, in Norman villages, never send 
their servants on those errands, lest carrion should 
sometimes be purchased for beef, I here met the 
other gentlemen of the place, with a number of honest 
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yillagers, male and female, who were assembled in 
order to carry off a portion of the ^od of the Brah- 
mins for their Sunday's dinner. The scene was highly 
characteristic and amosing. At the door was tethered 
the butcher's horse, that patient animal, which, in 
enormous panniers, still depending from his sides, had 
borne thither the limbs of certain other animals, which 
we were about to devour ; and here and there, upon 
the floor, was a dog or cat, as fat as butter, ana as 
fierce as a hyena, eagerly eating up the bits of meat 
which had fallen from the block. In one comer of 
the room stood the bed of the '< ancient dame, whose 
domicil it was;" and, at its foot, the tables upon 
which the whole carnal provisions of the village for 
a week to come, — legs of mutton, roundings of beef, 
and ribs of the wild boar, — ^were piled up in profusion. 
Bolt upright before the block, stood the priest of this 
sanguinary temple, with knife in hand^ and clad in 
cerulean blue, to denote, I imagine, his extraordinary 
innocence; while all around were the worshippers, 
talking over the affairs of the village, or of the nation, 
in a good, rough, Norman jargon, with which the lan- 
guage of merry old England was sometimes mingled. 
The old woman of the house invariably claimed the 
privilege of carrying home our beef, in order, it 
was supposed, to enjoy the pleasure of dipping her 
whiskers in a bumper of neat brandy, wnich she 
tossed off like a cup of tea, and this, too, before the 
church bell had rung for mass in the morning. 

With occasional exceptions, the meat in tliis part 
of Normandy is of an inferior quality, more parti- 
cularly the mutton, which is generally as lean and 
tough as an old shoe. The beef ana veal, though 
somewhat superior, have still an ominous appearance 
to.the eye, and sometimes give rise to very uupleasant 
suspicions. The pork, for the most part, is good; 
but it is by no means so plentiful as the other kinds 
of meat; and, even if it were, the least Jewish 
person on earth would not like to live entirely on 
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pork. In walking through the streets of Caen, 
Falaise, or any other hirge town, the &ye sometimes 
rests upon a butcher's shop, the sight of which is 
ahnost sufficient to render a man a Pythagorean ; 
fpr it would require no great stretch of imagination 
to fancy that the soul of one's grandfather had 
inhabited some of the bodies before one, their physic 
ognomy is so strange and equivocal. In good earnest, 
I naye almost been disgusted into a Brahminical vow 
by the sight of the carcasses of animals, which had 
evidently stood as much in need of a dinner during 
their lives, as any of the hungry wights whom they 
were fated to regale after death. Moreover, instead 
of hiding these miserable remains from the light of 
day, as modesty would appear to command, the 
butchers, in general, have none of those linen blinds 
which their brethren of London oppose to the search-* 
ing glances of Apollo, but leave legs and shoulders, 
withering and bkckening in the sun, in the most 
barbarous manner. 

The poultry, on the other hand, is, in general, 
remarkably fine ; and fresh eg^ are abundant and 
cheap. The milk, likewise, is exceedingly good ; and 
the butter, salt and fresh, is of the most excellent 
quality. The bread, which is leavened like that of 
the ancient Jews, is, at first, disagreeable to strangers, 
but the palate soon becomes reconciled to it, and it is 
then found to be extremely wholesome and good. 
The punishment here inflicted on bakers found guilty 
of selling short weight, or adulterating their bread, 
being excessively severe, these crimes are so rare, 
that a pound loaf of bread may, in general, be used 
as a pound weight, in case of necessity, in order to 
ascertain the weight of any other article ; while the 
taste and the imagination are not offended by the 
savour of calcined bones, alum, whiting, &c, which 
one sometimes detects in the bread of London* Many 
of the English, however, incapable of accommodating 
their taste to the bread of the country, get a peculiar 
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sort prepared expressly for themselves, and called 
English bread; whicli, being made with yeast, is 
certainly lighter and more spongy than the French 
bread, though I question whether it be so wholesome. 
This, moreover, being what is vulgarly called " hnej 
bread," is not under the protection of the police ; so 
that people have to depend entirely on their baker^s 
conscience— a thing not always to be relied upon 
implicitly. It is remarkable enough, that, properly 
speaking, there are no biscuits in Normandy; and 
that, for the most part, the pastry is extremely poor. 
The bakers nile up huge pyramids of loaves outside 
of their windows, as a kind of sign, where the flies 
and the dust of the streets repose upon them at 
pleasure, and render them very unfit for use. 

From the food of the body, 1 pass, by a very natural 
transition, to that of the minu. Booksellers, how* 
ever, are by no means so numerous as bakers, even 
in London ; which seems, notwithstanding, extromely 
likely to become, in the end, one vast magazine of 
printed paper : but in the cities of Normandy, the 
venders of intellectual fare are remarkably few, and 
ill supplied with books. £ven in Caen, the most 
literary city in the north of France, and celebrated 
for the distinguished writers it has produced or fos- 
tered, there is not one bookseller possessing a good 
assortment of modem books : a fact which, in readity, 
tells more strongly against the literary men of the place 
than against the tractesmen, who would assuredly pro- 
vide the articles if they were called for. M. Manonry, 
the oldest and best Known bookseller of the city, 
possesses, indeed, a very huge collection of old works, 
among which I observed several which were rare and 
vahuwle ; but he has no catalogue, and his books are 
slovenly and confusedly piled up upon his shelves. 

For merely curious books I have no taste, but oae 
has sometimes occasion to consult certain authors, not 
in ordinary circulation, and these one expects to find, 
in a public hbrtary, or among the stock of an extensive 
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bookseller's shop. Beingf desirous, in the course of the 
winter, to refer to sereral works of this kind, among 
others, to Zoega, De Origine et Usu Obeliscorum ; 
P&ulinns's Syatema Brakmanicum ; Jahlonski's Pan* 
thean Egyptiacum ; Walchius's Parerga Accuiemica ; 
snd Cressolins's Theatrum Veterum SopKistarumy — 
I, in the first place, had recourse to the public library ; 
and, having been unsuccessful there, I next tried the 
shops : but, unless in private libraries, of which I 
have no knowledge, there is not a single copy of one 
of these works in all Caen. Still, both M. Manoury 
and M. Mancle, (who has moreover a reading room, 
and circulating library,) have a great number of 
valuable old bm>ks in their stock ; but their prices are 
extrava^nt. Even French books,'excepting the new 
ones, might be purchased much cheaper in London. 

The bookseller's shop where an Englishman would 
be most at his ease, however, is that of M. Trebutien, 
near the Place Royale. Here the new works of any 
degree of merit are immediately received : a large col- 
lection of novels and romances and periodicals are at the 
service of the ladies; and most of the literary men of 
the city assemble of an afternoon, to talk over the news 
of the day, and discuss the merits of poets and phil<^ 
sophers. M. Tr6butien himself, of whom I shall more 
than once have occasion to speak in the course of 
this work, is a literary man of ability and learning, 
whose translation of the New Arabian Nights, m 
three volumes octavo, must, by this time, I imagine, 
be pretty well known in England. Caen appears, in 
some measure, to be the foster mother of the Arabian 
Nights; for it was there that Galland, as M. Trebutien 
observes, executed the greater part of his exquisite 
translation, while we owe to it the valuable supplement 
to Galland's labours. 

Of Endish books I have hitherto seen extremely 
few in Normandy. It is true that certain English 
authors, as Shakespeare, Byron, Sir Walter Scott, 
Campbell, Moore, Wordsworth, 8cc. are reprinted and 
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Kold in Paris ; but, besides that a very large |>roportioii 
of those reprints are purchased by the myriads of our 
eountrymen residing in France, or find their way 
across the Channel, on account of their cheapness, I do 
not find that our literature, in general, is either studied 
or valued sufficiently^ in this part of France. One 
occasionally meets with a person who, having spelled, 
through two or three English books, imagines himself 
entitled to be merry upon the defects of our great 
authors, and sports with the holy and sublime con* 
ceptions of Milton or Shakespeare, as the politicians 
of a pot-house discourse on the mysteries of politics. 
I dare say, if ants ever joke, they make fine sport of 
the awkwardness of the elephant : the little never 
comprehend the great. At the same time, there are 
others among the French altogether superior to so 
wretched a spirit of nationality; who understand well 
enough that, without disparaging^ their own great 
writers, they may taste the delights of a foreign 
literature, and extend, as it were, their acquaintance 
with the great spirits of the earth. The latter class 
is, in fact, every day becoming more numerous, in 
proportion as liberal principles, and a masculine taete, 
the fruits of the Revolution, pun ground ; while the 
other, of course, diminishes in the same proportion, 
along with the narrow and slavish notions which still 
remain a blot on the glory of France. 

Among the English books which find most fiivonr in 
the eyes of the French are the annuals. Not only are 
the lliterary Souvenir^ the Friendship's Ofiering, the 
Keepsake, the Forget-me-not, the Gem, the Winter's 
Wreath, the Juvenile Keepsake, &c. known and 
prized; but the choicest articles, and the finest plates> 
nave been selected from them, (the former translated, 
and the latter retouched,) and published at Paris in 
an annual called the Album Britannique, 

The intellectual energies, however, of the Normans 
are sometimes consumed in the production of what 
luay, perhaps^be termed a provincial literature. Indi vi* 
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duals club together and form societiesy antiquarian, 
agricultural, geological, &c. and throw a degree of 
imaginary importance over the affairs of their city or 
province, which appears prodigiously ridiculous to 
other men. Every department, every city, nay, one 
might almost say, every town, has its separate his- 
tory, into which the ffeneral stairs of the kingdom 
are draM'n, head and shouldera, in order to swefl the 
volume to the size demanded by the dignity of the 
theme. For example, the little city of St Lo, upon 
which the judicious historian of Normandy might 
bestow a page, has its history swelled out to a volume 
in octavo, with an introductory discourse one third 
longer than the history itself: then there are disser- 
tations, memoirs, discourses, notices, &c. without 
number, and of no earthly use, except to consume 
time and paper. For my own part, I have never 
been able to conceive the nature of that enthusiasm 
which enables a man to spend his whole life in 
gabbling about the town in which he happens to 
exist; and still less the folly of those who encourage 
him. It is mere imbeciUty to denominate such a 
childish passion, patriotism; that man is a patriot 
who benefits, or endeavours to benefit, his country ; 
not he who does his best to kill people with ennui, 
or, which is much worse, to reduce them to a level 
in intellect with monks and nuns. I would not be 
understood by this to condemn a sane desire to investi- 
gate the history of past times; but that absurd passiou 
for small antiquities which, both in France and Eng- 
land, occupies ten thousand individuals who wouhl 
be much better employed in cultivating their cabbage 
gardens. 

One fine morning last spring, I visited the library 
of a M. Longchamp, of the Kue de Chanoines, at Caen^ 
who has spent the greater part of his life, and con- 
siderable sums of money, in collecting IfOgether all the 
books, pamphlets, &c. which have been published on 
Normandy. Such books as he could not purchase 
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he had the patience to copy vit^ hk own hands ; aad 
J imagine, there could not he less than a hundred 
TolumeSy large and small, of maDnseripts of this kind. 
Still a yast nnmher of works on l^ormandy were 
wanting, particalariy those published in England; 
hut, on the other hand, a great nnmher of the old 
poets ; most, or all of the mcfdem poets ; and the most 
distinguished of the prose writers of the provinoe^ 
were there. The gentleman likewise possessed a 
large collection of Facetiie, many of which were so 
rare and curious, that I regretted Dr Dihdin, or some 
other bibliomaniac, was not there with me, to oon 
oyer the title-pages^ and copy the dates. One of the 
greatest typographical rarities, howeyer, in the whole 
collection, was a French translation of Aristotle's 
Problems, in black letter; supposed to he the firsfc 
hook eyer printed at Caen, but there is no date on 
the title-page. 

One Of Uie most curious and extraordinary houses 
in Caen, howeyer, is that of the amiable and well 
known antiquarian, M. Pierre Aime Lair. This 
gentleman, whom I had met seyeral times since my 
arriyal in Normandy, had kindly inyited me to hu 
house, and presented me with a copy of the yarioua 
little works he had occasionally published. On the 
morning of my yisit, I found him at breakfast. His 
house, a large and commodious building om one of the 
branches of the Ome, is laid out as a picture gallery, 
the wails of eyery apartment being coyered wim 
paintings, drawings, and prints, iUustratiye of the 
nistory, antiquities, arts, and manners, of the Noiv 
mans. The most yaluable article in the collection is 
an original sepia drawing by Nicholas Poussiny who^ 
as is well known, was a natiye of this proyinoe. The 
subject is the Adoration of the Magi ; and it isttreated 
with that force, freedom, and cndginality, which one 
would expect to find in a work of Poussin. From 
two or diree absurdities, howeyer, into which almost 
eyery painter of Holy Families has fidlen, this piece 
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of Povssin is not free : the stable of the Nazurean 
iDii, which, from the Scripture narrative, we judg^ 
miist hare been a very wretched place, is transformed 
into a grand structure, with fluted columns ; Joseph, 
^6 husband of the Virgin, is represented as at least 
^hty years of age ; and the infant Christ, not one 
day old, and who should therefore have been made to 
appear unconscious of what was passing, is seated 
upright on the Virgin's lap, looking with much inte- 
rest and intelligence at the old Persian iire-worship- 
pers. The other parts of the picture are magnificent. 
The anxious, instinctive, yet almost doubting devo- 
tion of the Wise Men ; the sheer wonder of the by- 
standers; the perfect nonchalance of the camel-drivers 
and slaves in the back ground ; with the camels thenb* 
selves, and other oriental characteristics, are dashed 
off with felicitous energy. 

Of the other works of art in this curious cabinet, 
the portraits of four of the mistresses of Louis XIV. 
are the most striking. These portraits once belonged 
to the poet Segrais, a native of Caen, who spent much 
of his time in the profligate court of the Grand 
Monarque, but returned to spend the evening of hi» 
days and die in his native city. If the portraits are 
fiiithi^ likenesses, Louis's mistresses, like his wigs, 
had more bulk than beauty to boast of; being, in fkct, 
nothing more than fine, plump, voluptuous looking 
women, possessing none of those airy, spiritual graces 
which have sometimes shed a kind of glory over 
ladies of their profession, and blinded very grave and 
sober historians. 

One of the apartments of this patriotic virtuoso is 
dedicated to the poets Sarrassin and Segrais, men who 
once thought themselves secure of immortality, thoufh 
their Torses and their wit are already on the threshed 
of oblivion. Here, in the literary chamber of M. Lair, 
however, their fame appears as fresh as ever. Oh the 
walls we see their portraits, dingy engravings in the 
hard manner of the old French engravers ; and on Uie 
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mantel-piece observe their works, new neat reprints, 
the effect of the gratitude and respect of their towns- 
men. Near the portraits are specimens of the hand- 
writing of these Norman hards, as well as of that 
learned Theban, Menage, who commented Diogenes 
Laertius, and was the niend of Segrais. On the same 
wall is the portrait of another native of Caen, illnstrions 
for his various erudition, and for numerous works 
now more frequently quoted than read; I mean Huet, 
Bishop of Avranches. Respecting this portrait, M. 
Lair related to me an anecdote, which may perhaps 
be worth repeating. When it was first published, 
Huet*s fame, it seems, was not sufficient to raise a 
demand for bis likeness, and the artist appeared to be 
in danger of losing his labour. But the man who has 
but one string to nis bow will never make a figure or a 
fortune in this world : the name of Huet was erased from 
the plate, and that of St Exuperius, the imaginary first 
Bishop of Bayeux, inserted in its place ; which being 
done, the portrait, now become that of a saint, had a 
great run, and amply repaid the double ingenuity of 
the engraver. So the nonest people of france, we 
see, who scorned to give their money for the eflBgies 
of a learned and virtuous contemporary, were deluded 
into a good action, as, of old, children were seduced 
into taking physic, by having the brim of the cup 
honied over hy well meaning imposture. 

Madame de Sevigne, as the reader, no doubt, is 
aware, was not a native of Normandy ; but, having in 
her Letters said complimentary things of Caen, she 
is one of those individuals whom the people of Caen 
admire. I myself expect to be some day or another 
enumerated among the patrons of this gratefol and 
pleasant city, for I have many things to say in its 
favour; but then, I am neither a countess nor a county 
which may make some difference. In the chamber 
which M. Lair has consecrated to the memory of this 
immortal gossip, are the portraits of the lady and her 
daughter, with views of Les Rochers, and the oUier 
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chateaux of the fimnily. The mother was a much 
finer, as well as more aole woman, than the daughter ; 
and the costume in which she is represented is infi- 
nitely more hecomingr, — that of the latter exposing^ the 
bosom in a manner not at all consonant with modern 
ideas of delicacy. There is also a leaf or two of laure], 
plucked from the plantations of Les Rochers, in Brit- 
tany, the family seat of the Seyign^, and specimens of 
the handwriting of the countess, ner daughter, and her 
grandanghter. The first is masculine, the second less 
so, and the third still less so than the second. These 
literary relics, however trifling they may seem, have 
an interest and a value for as many as hunger and 
thirst after renown, since they are a species of link 
between us and the illustrious dead. 

The other articles of this curious collection have all 
a degree of interest, which might, perhaps, justify a 
more extended notice — more particularly a cast oi 
the portions of a fossil crocodile, dug out of the 

2narries of AUemagne, and denominated oy naturalists 
be crocodilus cc^Uymensis ; but Caen has so many 
things demanding attention, that it is impossible to 
bestow a great deal of space upon each. We were 
accompanied through the various apartments by the 
obliging antiquary nimself, by a Mr Burke, and by 
the Count Pierre de Revedin, a Venetian gentleman, 
who had visited England, spoke English with consi- 
derable facility, and was loud in his praises of our 
country. M. Lair is a plain but pleasant looking man, 
who appears to be extremely well informed, and is 
distinguished for the suavity of his manners in his 
intercourse both with his ovm countrymen and with 
foreigners. It is to him, in fact, that most strangers, 
desirous of seeing the curiosities of Caen, apply ; and 
I certainly am not acquainted with any person better 
calculated to perform so troublesome an office ; since, 
in addition to a perfect knowledge of the localities, 
he possesses a degree of politeness, which no importu- 
nity or ingratitude appears competent to destroy. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

Sotpiiaiof Caett — Alhey aux Dame$ — Fever Wards — CAo- 
rauiter of the Patients — Anatomical Museum — Tower of 
the Ahoey — Tomb of Queen Matilda — Admirable JPanora^ 
mic View of Caen — Abiurd Idea of the Picturesque — Tlie 
Subterranean Chapel — JDucard and Dr DU)din — History 
qfMatada*s Tomb. 

In visitiiifir die Hospital of Caeo, which now occa« 
pies the ancient eonyent of the Abhey aux Dames, or 
of the Trinity, I was accompanied by Mr C'Ronrke, 
a young Irish medical student, long resident at Caen. 
In approaching the building from the Rue des Cha- 
noines, one of the pleasantest streets in the dbr, and 
therdPore chiefly inhabited by the English residents, 
I observed that the lower portion of the western 
tower was new; and my companion, whose duties 
brought 1dm every d|iy to the hospital, described to 
me the painful and dangerous process by which the 
decayed stones were extracted from the wall to make 
room for the new ones, while very little violence, 
perhaps, would have brought down the whole tow^ 
ufK>n the heads of the workmen. When repairs of 
this kind are effected in an ancient building, it would 
require very little expense or ingenuity to cause the 
new portions to harmonize with the old, by washing 
tiiem over with a gray preparation, or by covering 
them with the paper coloured cement. Something of 
this sort is absolutely requisite, to prevent that shock 
which the eye receives nrom a meoley of novelty and 
antiquity, and which causes one to regard a noble 
structure in the same light as 

" A patched dog-hole, eked with ends of walL** 
I particularly remarked the mean and disagreeable 
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effect of these fillinfifs up of the breaches of time in 
Talbot's Tower at Falaise, where the gray, stonB** 
beaten masonry of the fifteenth century is brought 
into startling contrast with a bit of ** spick and span 
new " construction of yesterday. Not that I think 
an old waU better than a new one, but that one hates 
to see this January and May sort of an union, even 
in stone and mortar. 

The Abbey of the Trinity, being still a nunnery,* 
as well as an hospital, is surrounded by high walls^ 
and iron gates^ and a soldier constantly stands sentind 
at the entrance. Having passed these gates, we 
crossed to a wide court, formed on one side by a wing 
of the building, and on the other sides by a series of 
out-houses and offices. Coming up to the door of the 
convent, we touched the bell, ana the door, opening 
by springs, admitted us into a spacious entranoeJiaU^ 
where we found a nun sitting behind a grated window, 
who gave us directions where to find our guide. 

The gentleman who performed the office of cicerone 
for us, was one of the surgeons of the establishmenty 
an Englishman, and an old acquaintance of my com- 
panion. The first ward into which we entered WM 
one of those apartments appropriated to miUtary inyap 
Uds, who seemed, from all that I could observe, to be 
by far the most numerous class of sick. It was a 
room about one hundred and fifty feet long, along the 
centre of which ran two rows of wooden pillars. On 
each side were the beds, with the foot towards the 
centre of the apartment. They were, perhaps, som^ 
what too close to each other, and, consequently, too 
numerous ; but they appeared to be neat and clean. 
There are four wards of^ this size ; two for men, and 
two for women. 

* I have not been able to ascertain exactly the number of 
priaoiM of this sort which are found in France, but they must 
sdU be very considerable. The life of a nun, which appears 
so tranquil and holy to the ignorant, is the most wretched, and 
frequently the least pure, that can well be imagined. 
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Whea we entered the female ward, where there 
were numbers confined to their bed, we had a speci- 
men of the social qualities of the ladies ; for numerous 
voices were busy on all sides in banishing silence 
and its offspring ennui. These vast apartments are 
warmed by immense pipes, which pierce the building 
from bottom to top, and by fires Kindled in stoves, 
which convey their smoke to these pipes. Around 
the fire was a cluster of women, young and old, 
engaged in the universal occupation of making lace, 
in which many of those in the beds, or sitting beside 
tJiem, were likewise employed. Here were sickness 
and misery manufacturing ornaments for beauty and 
youth. The soldiers, on the other hand, whose busi-* 
ness it is to kill and be killed, as Voltaire observes, 
to get their living, were playing at cards around their 
fire ; while others, farther advanced in convalescence, 
but equally disposed to be idle, were pitching sous^ 
like children, under the piazzas below, reminding me, 
very strongly, of the lazy old inmates of Greenwich 
Hospital, lounging about Blackheath or Greenwich 
Park, reading novels, or, as Moore says, *' sipping 
beer in the sun." 

The number of sick at this time in the hospital 
was about three hundred; but, during the winter, they 
had been far more numerous, — nearly six hundred, 
I believe ; though the only complaint, perhaps, under 
which the majority were labouring, was the want of 
food and fire-wood. Even such of the poor as were 
not attacked by disease, were invited, in the severe 
weather, to warm themselves, and take soup daily, at 
the hospital ; and thus, in all probability, the lives of 
many were saved. Every care seems to be taken of 
those who take refuge here; the whole building 
being extremely neat, clean, and well ventilate£ 
Nevertheless, in passing through the fever wards, I 
observed a heavy cadaverous scent, as if death were 
already in the room. 

The clean linen, for the sick, is warmed before it is 
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put on, in nice clean little brazen ovens, placed, for 
the sake of economy, over the lara^e fires which warm 
the water for the baths. These baths, which are on 
the ground floor, in a suite of apartments occupying* 
the north wing of the building, are ranged in a double 
row along the centre of the room. These rows are 
separated from each other merely by two large brass 
pipes, kept very clean and bright, which convey the 
cold and not water. Out of tnese main pipes spring 
up others, in the shape of a swan*s neck and hea<^ 
which, being turned over the baths, pour out the 
water, the one hot and the other cold, in the greatest 
mrofosion. Besides these, ther« are steam and shower 
oaths, admirably contrived. In fiict, I question, whe* 
ther a more important or better regulated establish- 
ment of the kind can be found in any provincial town, 
even in England. 

There is a small anatomical museum attached to 
the hospital, which contains several very curious 
skeletons, both of men and the inferior animals. 
Among others, there are the skeletons of a frog, a 
sparrow, a monkey, and a human glutton ; together 
with the stomach of the last-mentioned animal, of 
prodigious size. There is likewise an infant of mon*- 
strous formation, preserved in spirits, which looks as 
horrible as anv thmg unnatural can look, and mi^ht, 
perhaps, puzzle the science of M. Geofiroy St Hilaire, 
or of M. Le Sauvage ; though the latter gentleman 
assures me, that he has expl^ned the laws of nature 
which regulate or misregulate -** all that" 

Keither that portion of Hie building, which is. 
inhabited by the nuns, nor the church, which is sup^ 
posed to form a part of the convent, can be entered 
by men. However, our obliging cicerone obtained 
from the lady abbess the key of the great central 
tower, which, though really forming a portion of th^ 
church, is not regarded as too holy for the male, 
moiety of human nature, *— so nice are the distinctions 
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of supentitioii. In making our waj towards this 
tower, we Grossed a small court, surrounded entirely 
hj portions of the church and of the convent, and 
beheld in the northern wall two extremely little doors, 
the one of which led to the place of our destination, 
and the other, over which were the words *' CJutpelle 
Sauterramey^ to t^e cr3rpt beneath the choir. Into 
this, it was thought the nims would not permit us to 
descend ; so we took the other route, smd, opening 
the mysterious4ooking little door, ascended a narrow, 
dark, winding stair, such as Mrs Radcliffe describes 
in her romances, until we reached a small gallery, 
just wide enough to allow one p^von to squeeze 
himself along between the pillars and the walL 

From this gallery we obUined a view of the whole 
church, — exceptinjr a small portion then undergoing 
repairs, and therefore divided off by a temporary 
partition of boards, — even of that part which iN&longs 
ezdusiyely to the fair sisterhood, and is endoeed with 
thidc curtains. One solitary nun was there at her 
devotions: she was on her knees, her hands were 
dasped upon her breast, and her fiice was turned 
towards tne tomb of Queen Matilda, the foundress of 
the abbey, which stands in the centre of the choir. 
Her prayer was inaudible ; her form was, for some 
tune immovable ; and I looked down upon her with 
a degree of pi^ not unmingled with respect. The 
church was still and silent as the grave, except that 
the wind occasionally shook the andent casements, 
and moaned along the aisles. At length, the nun 
arose, in an awkward scrambling manner, from her 
knees, and left the church, without appearing con- 
sdous that she had been overlooked. 

The gallery where we stood overhangs that part 
of the choir in which the altar, removed or destroyed 
during the Revolution, had originally been placed; and 
from thence we could see those grotesque capitals 
which surmount die pillars of the rotunda, and wnicli. 
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according to M, d' Anisy,* were anciently concealed by 
the omaments or acotHnpaniments of the altar: these 
capitals have, instead of foliage, humaa faces, swans, 
and other birds, monsters, and animals of various 
kinds, sculptured upon them ; and, among the rest, a 
head, whicn the above menlaoned a«thor supposes to 
be that of William the Conijneror. On the walls are 
several paintings, representing sacred suljects, some 
€i which appeared to possess considerable merit. The 
pavement of the choir is formed of small diamond- 
shj^ed slabs of black and white marble, alternating 
with each other. 

Leaving this gallery, we ascended in darkness, by 
the narrow staircase above comm^norated, towards 
the summit of the tower, guiding ourselves by a rope 
which ran up along the centre of the turret. We 
had to cross some portion of the roof of the church 
during this ascent ; and I looked, but in vain, for the 
place where my worthy predecessor, Dr Dibdin, 
narrowly escaped breaking nis neck, an action which 
he relates in mock heroics, in his affected but amusing 
Travels. The building, however, was a manulSftctory 
when the doctor visited Normandy, and has since 
undei^ne many repairs, and been restored to its 
ormnal destination. 

When we had fiiirly reached the roof of the tower, 
we enjoyed a noble view of Caen and its vicinity, the 
whole city, and the country for several miles round, 
being stretched out before us like a map. Every 
street, every church, nay, every private house, could 
be distinctly seen from this plaice, together with the 
various roads branching off from the city, towards 
Bayeux, Villiers, Falaise, and Rouen, and the nume- 
rous sobbU villages with which the whole country 
round is thickly studded. The abbey church of St 

Tnodatiim, p. 111. 

o 4 
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Btt«ime, the foimdatioii of WiUiam the Conqa«nN% 
towering aloft at the other extremity or the diy, 
seemed but a stone's throw distant ; and one might 
abnost fancy that the nnns of the one establishment 
oould converse, from this position, with the monln of 
the other. The finest obfecty howeyer, in the wh<^ 
prospect, was ^e Ome^ one of those roads which, 
according to tiie admirable expression of Ptocal, more 
beneath the traveller, and bear him, without any 
effort of his own, npon his journey. This riyer, 
flowing from south to north, divides ere it iq^proadies 
the city into two branches, and, meeting again a little 
below the town, forms an island, upon wmch a large 
portion of Caen is built The valley of the Qme 
18 the only part of the view in which any patches 
of wood are discoverable, excepting the park of the 
convent immediately beneath our feet, as it were, ia 
which there was a small grove, now begmning to put 
forth its leayes. 

Compared with the view from the tower of the 
cathedral of Coutanus, the promenade at Avrandies, 
or Talbot's tower at Falaise, this prospect is, of course, 
poor; but, in summer, when all the surrounding 
plains are covered with the rich verdure of the young 
com, and when every tree and bush within the drole 
of the horizon have put on their summer garb^ it 
is certainly not wholly destitute of charms.* What 
Mr Cohen, however, oould be dreaming of when he 
talked of any landscape in this neighbourhood which 
would, have deligh1»d the ** old masters," is more than 

* Dr Dibdin, after lumng had ihe "noUe ambitkni'' to 
aaoend to the top of thk tower, aiid approach the *< starry vanlt,'* 
for whieh he tnuinphs over Dacard, — who, however, did avC 
climb up, merely because he was not allowed to do so, — oomei 
down again, ana tliere*8 an end df it. He might hare diacovered', 
witliont dimbing to the top of the tower, that the rite of the 
sbbejr was good; whif^iaaUheMytupontheaiiljeot^ 
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I ma. eoBJectme. * Except the little woody promon* 
fory at Mondeyitte, which is a gem in its way, but too 
small to make any figure at a dutance, there is nothings 
in the neigfabonrhood of Caen deserving the name of 
Urndscape, unless, indeed, we use the term to express 
any wide extent of coanU'y. 

Immediately under the walls of the convent are 
the gardens, in which we remarked that one of the 
flower-beds, which were surrounded by borders of 
dwarf box, was shaped like a heart, to intimate, t 
suppose, that the inmates of that prison had not foi^ 
gotten they possessed one. From the elevated position 
we now occupied, we could see very distinctly into 
tibat portion of the abbey which is sacred to tne fiiir 
sisterhood themselves ; but none of them made their 
su»pearanc^, though we saw several walking under the 
piazzas, on the profane side of the walls. 

Descending from the neighbourhood of the *' starry 
yault," as Dr Dibdin womd say, we next demanded 
the permission of the nuns to visit the crypt, or 
** subterranean chapel," as they are pleased to call 
it, and were more successful than Ducarel was, when 
monks and nuns were in their glory in France. The 
Revolution appears to have l^n a great teacher of 
genuine civihiy and politeness, as well as of oth6r 
useful lessons; for a '^ lady abbess" would now no 
more think of refusing a respectable foreigner permiis-. 
sion to enter a chapel, than she would of swaUowing^ 
her crucifix and beads. The voice of public opinion 
18 now heard, even in convents ; and, if they have not 

* ** After leftvinff Caen,** em be, *' the traveller w31 not fail 
to linger on the litue hill wHch he aaoends iuat after passinff by 
ikb first crucifix. Here he enjoys a loceiy prospectt suck at 
ddightedlkt old masters. * A httle fiirther on, he tdks of the 
views beine free fimm all " traces of work-sh<^ and mannfao- 
toriea, or meir poRtOioni^^ and sap lliat, from this distance^' 
" the dity assumes a character of quiet monastic opulence, com* 
ibrting tibe eye and the mind.'* 
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the fear of God before their eyes, they haye at least 
that of the public press, — which produces some good 
among them. 

To the subterranean chapel we descended by the 
light of a lantern, which our guide, who seemed, 
pretty well acquainted with the local, carried before 
us. On entering the chapel,* we could at first see 
nothing, excepting the candle itself; but our eyes, 
acconunodating themselves quickly to the obscurity 
which surrounded us, walls, pillars, and capitals, 

* As that learned and able antiquary, Dncarel, whom my 
amusing predecessor, Dr Dibdin, continnally abuses and copies, 
could not obtain permission to ezamuw tins crypt, his Frendi 
trandator undertaKes to ^ve a description of it m a note, and 
adds a Uthograpbic drawme, by wbicn a still more exsggerated 
idea of the place is conyeved, than tbat insinuated in the letter- 
press. This crypt, or cnapel, was dedicated to St Benedict, 
but is more frequently denominated " The Tomb of Queen 
Matilda." " The architecture** says M. d*Anisy, is extremdu 
degant. Thirty-six columns, with capitals singularly yaried, 
appear to support the roof; and a kindTof stone divan, which 1 
dia not perceive, runs round the whole chapeL The altar is 
modern ; for on one of the stones which compose it, the name of 
Montmorency is still legible. In a hollow of the souUieni wdB 
the bones dug up in the chapter of the abbey are deposited, wi& 
the following inscription : — ' Bones found in the ancient chapto' 
of the Ladies of the Trinity, and deposited here on the 4tn d 
March, 1618.' In one of the stone coffins, the bones, crosses, 
and veils of two abbesses, were found. The threads of the hnoi, 
and even the leather of the shoes, were well preserved, as were 
likewise certain branches of laurel which had been deposited 
with the bodies ; but the bones themselves were of the oarkest 
lilac colour, and covered with small crystals of phosphate of 
lime. A small ball of amber, or succinum, which ornamented 
the cross of one of the abbesses, had assumed the yellow colour of 
resinous quarts. In making excavations in this ancient chapter, 
two gold rings were likewise discovered, which were flat on Uie 
inside and rounded on the out. On the interior of one of thess 
rings were two Y*s interlaced ; and on the other the same letter 
leversed, with a heart pierced with arrows, and the letters D 
and C inter]aced.**>-8ee D*A]Usy*s Tranthtion of J>ticardi 
p. 118>- 120.— iVb^s. 
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started^ as it were, out of tbe darkness, and we began 
to perceive the form and straoture of the place. Both 
the accounts of it I had read, and the engravings 
which I had seen, as is very generally the case, had 

5ivenme an extremely exaggerated idea of this crypt, 
t is very little larger, or more imposing in appear* 
ance, than a good coal-cellar ; and, except that there 
are a number of small pillars, an old stone altar, now 
no longer used, I beueve, for religious purposes, 
and the broken remnants of two or three stone 
coffins, one miffht verv easily mistake it for a wine 
vault. The piBars, which are, I think, thirty-six in 
number, are small, not more than two feet nine 
inches in circumference, some, perhaps, bein? a little 
more, and others less. The eapitais, in tne same 
grotesque style as those above in the choir, are 
roughly wrought, and there are no two resembling 
each other. A faint light descends into this vault, 
through an aperture in the western wall, but merely 
sufficient to bewilder the eye. I could not fancy, 
with Dr Dibdin, that 1 saw the shade of the royal 
foundress of the abbey flitting about in the darkness; 
as I should hope that Matild^ whether dead or alive, 
would have the good taste to keep herself out of this 
hole, intended in reaJitv, perhaps, to contain the wine 
with which she and her tair Benedictines regaled 
themselves after dinner. 

Both the church, and the convent attached to it, 
were erected as an expiation for the crime of marry- 
ing within the prohibited degrees of consanguinity. 
The Duke of Normandy was too powerful a prince 
to be ordered to separate from his wife; but the 
Pope, before whom tne affair had somehow or other 
been brought, was too politic to pass over the matter 
entirelv, and ordered tne guilty couple to erect each 
a religious edifice, into which a number of idle people 
of both sexes might retire, and live at their ease. 
This was done ; and the Abbey aux Dames, add the 
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Abbej of St Etienne are the nonumenti of the Pm>e'« 
canning, and the Duke's capability of wpenmng 
money. The former of these edifices is said to hare 
been erected in 1066, the year in which the conquest 
of England was achieved. Sixteen years afterwards^ 
when the coffers of her husband had been replenished 
by the wealth of England, the eonyent was mui^ 
ficently endowed by Matilda,* who, dying on the 
2d of rl^ovember, in the following year, was buried ia 
the middle of the choir of the church, at the distance 
of a few paces from the principal ahar. 

In this tomb the bones of Matilda remained in 
peace, until the year 1562, when the Huguenots, or 
Calyinists, of Caen, were seised, like the Iconoclasts 
of old, with a passion for opemng coffins and destroy- 
ing sculpture. These honest people, baring, in the 
warmth of their zeal, torn the oody of the Conqueror 
of Eo^Iand from its narrow house, next proceeded t» 
uncoffin the mortal remains of his Queen. The lady 
abbess in yain entreated them, with prayers and 
tears, to spare the ashes of the foundress of the ooA» 
▼ent; the Huguenots regarded her as a wretched 
idolatress, pleading for her gods, among whom, per- 

* Matflds heraelf was the first abbess, and Cecilia, her eldest 
daughter, was the second. None hot ladies of noble blood could 
be admitted into this convent, the annual rerenne of which, in 
DucareVs time, was estimated at 70,000 livres. This abbe^ was 
likewise regarded as a fortress in former times, and oontamed a 

Sarrison, the captain of which enjoyed a salary of nearly one hon- 
red crowns, or six hundred livres, per annum. How the nuns 
were protected from this garrison, we are not informed ; but ii 
was a strange idea to quarter soldiers in a convent, where none 
but ladies of ** noble blood" were admitted. Some traces of Ae 
fortifications were still visible in 1 767. At the same period there 
were five convents, six monasteries, and three hospitals, besides 
several other religious establishments, at Caen. Many of these 
causes of nationu b^gary and misery were swept away bj the 
Revolution ; and a great many nuns of the present day thmk it 
jMoesAry to be nseral to the oommonity. 
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haps, they iauigiiied that William and Matilda were 
enumerated; and, haying ^oyerthrown the royal sai^ 
oophagy, dashed to pieces the statue which had 
aunnounted it. This o^ng done, they next opened 
the coffin, and exanuned the remains of the dead. 
The sight of the mouldering hones and lifeless dust 
brought them to themselves. Their fury died away $ 
and me hody seems to have heen suffered to occupy 
its coffin in peace. 

An individual among the rehels, observing, upon 
•one of the fleshless fingers of the Queen, a gold nng, 
:fet with a sapphire, t(K>k it off, and presented it to 
ithe lady abbess, Anne de Montmorency, who accepted 
.and preserved it ; and afterwards gave it to her fatkev, 
the Baron de Conti, Constable of France, when he 
.accompanied Charles IX. to Caen, in 1563. Some 
years after these events, the fragments of this tomb 
were collected, and placed together in the manner 
m which they were seen in the time of DucareL . 

The subsequent history of this roval tomb mav 
not) perhaps, be thought unworthy of being related. 
In 1793, tne bones of Matilda were a second time 
unhoused, not indeed- bv heretics as before, but by 
men animated with political rage and a wild detes- 
tation of every thing royaL When this storm also, 
tilie most terrible and salutary which the history of 
human nature records, was over, the inhabitants qf 
Caen again began to recall their ancient affections ; 
and hopes being entertained that the ^ capsula plum- 
bea," in which the Queen's ashes had been enclosed 
in 1707, might have escaped the researches of the 
king-hators of 1793, the Count de Montlivault, pre- 
fect of Caen, and the bishop of Bayeux, caused new 
researches to be made, but with views very different 
from those of their predecessors. Having raised two 
or three flags in the pavement of the choir, directly 
over the spot where it was supposed the ashes had 
been deposited, they discovered a stone coffin 4ve feet 
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four incbes longp, twelve inclies deep, and from twelve 
to twenty inches broad, Frendi measure, in which 
the leaden box alluded to in the ancient inscription, 
which had excited the search, was found enclosed. 
By the side of this box there ^as also found a portion 
of the frontal bone of a skull, enyeloped in aromatic 
herbs, and carefully wrapped up in a piece of linen 
still in good preservation. The leaden box itself, 
moreover, contained several bones, in various stages 
of decomposition, which, having been closely exa- 
mined by several distinguished anatomists, were 
declared to have belonged to a woman of Queen 
Matilda's size. No doubt being now entertained 
respecting the genuineness of the bones, they were 
replaced in the leaden box, together with a small 
glass tube, hermetically sealed, containing the process- 
verbal of the discovery, after which the whole was 
sealed up again. A new tomb, resembling that which 
had been destroyed during the Revolution, was now 
constructed ; and the tumulary black marble, bearing 
the original inscription in Norman characters, whi<£ 
had been preserved and deposited for greater safety 
in the church of St Etienne by M. Lair, was brought 
and placed over it.* 

* Lechand^ d'Anity*8 Translaium ofDucardf p. 116 — 118. 
— iVirfe. 
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The Son Sauveur^ Treatment of the Ineane-, School of the 
Deaf and Dumb — Josephine Pouion — Blaeh-^edNun — 
Conjuaationqfthe Verb, **toX,ove** — Dictionary o/the Deaf 
and ihanb — The Alibi Jamet — His Bigotry — M, JLa^ 
vummx*8 Flattery of the Ahbi — History of the Bon Sauvevr 
'^Medieal School — XfSSson in Anatomy — Anecdote of a 
" Sidfject** — M. AmeUne*s Pieces of Artificial Anatomy'^ 
Facikty of Froeuring Sul^ects — Besurredion Men — Bo' 
gtdations respecting Funenus — English who die in France* 

Ore of the most useful and important estabHsh- 
inents in France is the Bon Sanrenr at Caen, which 
is at once a vast lunatic asylum, a school for the 
instruction of the deaf and dumb, and an ordinary 
seminary- for the education of ladies. This institution 
is at present under the direction of ihe Abb6 Jamet, 
and about one hundred nuns, who devote their time, 
and whatever talents they maj possess, to the service 
of the unfortunate,— which is certainly much better 
than mewinff themselves up in cloisters to play with 
nwuries, or oie of chlorosis or ennui. 

About the middle of last March I visited the Bon 
Sauveur, in company with the cur^ of Cormelles, an 
old acquaintance of the Abbd Jamet, thougph not a 
Jesuit. 1 found the abb^ to be a plain man, with a 
foxKM>loured wig*, and countenance expressive of an 
tttraordinary degree of shrewdness, though by no 
means disagreeable. He received us very politely; 
sad, beinff engaged with a stranger who had just 
called on him upon business, commissioned one of the 
QU&s to conduct us round the establishment. The 
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boildiiigfB are immense, covering, acoordinff to the 
computation of M. Lamoroox, fifteen acres of g^nnd, 
—a space larger than that occupied by the base of 
the great pyramid. The principal structure — of 
rcM^uJar and elegant architecture — presents its long 
wnite fii9ade towards the meadows of the Ome, and 
is visible from the Cours de la Reine, from the 
upper part of Vancelles, and from the road to 
^^emagne. Numerous snudler edifices, appropriated 
to various uses, duster, as it were, about tne pnndpal 
building, and altogether form a sort of little town, 
inhabited by bakers, brewers, shoemakers, washer- 
women, &c. where every thing consumed in the 
•establishment is manufactured. 

The greater part of the principal building is occupied 
by the insane, who, as far as we could conjecture uom 
appearances, are carefully and humanely treated. Thick 
lony walls divide the edifice into two parts, of which 
the one is appropriated to women, and the other to men. 
The patients are divided into dassee, according to the 
aympiboms of their disorder, or the peculiar form in 
which it manifests itself; and these classes are agsan 
.subdivided according to the different amount oi the 
pensions they pay. Some individuals have a house, 
with a smaU garden, entirdy to themselves ; others 
a single apartment; others have neatly furnished 
diambers ; and all are said to have the power to be 
alone when fatigued with society, and to return to 
company when solitude becomes irksome to them. 
AU» however, have proper keepers, who never ^t 
them, but endeavour, by mildness and attention, to 
render their unhappy condition as little miserable as 
possible. The number of these keepers of course 
varies according to droumstanoes. Two phyaiciaBS 
-daily visit the establishment; and the nuns, nHiose 
care and attention are infinitely more valuaUe tiian 
physic, watch at once over the patients and their 
keepers. Every where we saw eviduit proofs that 
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it VBB women who bad the prindpAl ibare in the 
aMuagemeBt of this institation ; for noatnesfl^ deei^ 
linesSy elmatee, and a rigid attention to deconun, 
jttigifted thronghont. The hedchambera are lights 

Se, lofty» and airy rooms, overlooking the gardens, 
ownmandinr a yiew of the fine green meadows 
of the Qme, of the Conrs de k Reine^ and of the hill 
of Allemagne. These apartments are boarded and 
papered, qmte in the English wa^, and both the beds 
and the windows have fine white curtains. Two 
small apartments at the east end of the building form 
^e wardrobe of the ladies, where their bonnets, 
shoes, and linen, are kept in nice dean deal armoiretf 
always under look and kev. The sheets, table linen, 
&e. which were shewn us by the nun, were beautiiully 
dean, and the caps, frills, collarettes, handkerchiefi^ 
&C. were done up with as much taste and care as if 
thej had been desiffned for the most saAe of the 
ladies without. It being a fine day, several of the 
unfortunate beings were walking about in the garden, 
the greater number in mournful silence, thou^ some 
seemed to be busy in chattering to each other or to 
Ihemsdves. In winter and in rainy weather, thej 
walk in long, airy oorridorB, overlodcing the gardens^ 
where we saw one poor lady whose only symptom 
nf insanity was that she thought herself a duchess ! 
We did not visit the quarter appropriated to the male 
patients. 

The number of persMis at this time confined here 
was three hundred $ but the names of eighty more 
were already inscribed in the list of candidates for 
admission, and it was expected that in the course of 
another month, or at least as soon as apartments 
could be got ready for their reception, the number 
would be ucreased to four hundred. When entirely 
completed, it is calculated that the establishment will 
contain accommodations for six hundred inmates. 
At this period the number of male and female patients 



d 
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was nearly equal. It is said tliat a congiderabie 
nnmber of individuals hare left the institntion per* 
fectly restored to their reason ; but, as a list is no doubt 
kept of all such indiriduals, it would hare been no 
dimcult matter to have stated the exact amount. 

From this melanchoty portion of the establishment 
which we were very glaA to quit, we repaired to the 
school-room, where the deaf and dumb are imbued 
with the elements of human knowledge. The apart- 
ment into which we were first conducted was that in 
which the g^ls were taught, where two nuns carried 
on simultaneously the business of instruction. Chairs 
were placed for us, and a pretty mute ran and placed 
mats for our feet. The number of the girls, who 
were of all ages between seven and eighteen, am>eared 
to be about thirty : each of them wore a Drown 
Holland pinafore, and a species of nighteaj^, whichj 
at first sight, gave them the air of being invalids; 
but the idea was quickly dispeUed by a glance at their 
rosy faces. 

The room, which might be about forty feet long, 
was lined to a considerable height with boards painted 
bkck, upon which the girls were all employea, when 
we entered, in writing with chalk, the nuns looking 
on, and dictating' by signs. The first things which 
struck us were the elegance of the handwriting, the 
correctness of the orthography, and the rapidity with 
which their fingers moved along the wall. The nun 
whom we first addressed, now requested us to put 
some question to one of the girls, who was at once 
the prettiest and the cleverest pupil in the schooL 
The cur6 inquired, " MHlio was Moses ?" and the nun 
interpreted his query to the fi^l. I suspect, from 
the nature of the eaucation they receive, that this 
was one of the easiest questions which could have 
been thought of; but it was the first that suggested 
itself, and answered the purpose very well. The girl 
first wrote out the query, and then added underneath 
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tile foUowio^ repl^ to it : '' Moses waft a man who 
bad been exposed in infancy on the banks of the Kile, 
and was educated at the court of Pharaoh : he was a 
tnan chosen by the Lord to lead the Jews out of 
£ffypt» to deliver them from the tyranny of Pharaoh.". 
The girl, whose name was Josephine Foulon, from 
the departement de la Manche, was about fifteen 
jFears old, and had been four years and a half at the 
ustitution. Other questions of a similar nature were 
put to her, and she replied to them all with the same 
rapidity and precision. It was not from her answers, 
however, so much as from her air and manner^ that 
one judged of the character of her mind : the eves, 
accustomed to perform, in some measure, the offices 
of the tongue and of the ears, were beautifullv 
eloeuent, and literaliy flashed and sparkled with 
intelligence. It was truly delightful to watch her 
countenance, while the hands, and figure, and looks 
^ the nun, were speaking to her. 1 never beheld 
the soul make more efforts to impress its emotions 
and conceptions upon the lineaments of the face : the 
lips, the cneeks, the eyes, and every separate muscle 
iu the countenance, were called into action. Never- 
theless, there was no distortion, -« no pain; all was 
ease, and gracefulness, and pleasure. 

From observing this sweet and interesting creature, 
I proceeded to exanuDe the progress of the younger 
and less able pupils, who were luider the direction of 
another nun. With this lady, who was about twenty- 
five years of age, and who owned a pair of the finest 
black eyes in ^rmandy, I conversed a good deal ; and 
she was kind enough to undertake, of her own accord, 
to conjugate the verb ^ to love," for my edification. 
The present tense is formed by making the sign of the 
personal pronoun, which I foi^t, and by placing the 
two hancLs upon the region of the heart : this action 
Biy pretty nun p^ormed so naturally, so tenderly, 
and with so soft an expression of countenance, that I 
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sm convinced it was not lon^ since her heart haft 
learned to conjugate that verb in good earnest. SOie 
proceeded through the various tenses of that sweetest 
lof tSk verbs, and had nearly concluded, when the Abb^ 
Jamet interrupted her, by coming over to shew me a 
portion of the dictionary of signs, which he is at pre- 
sent employed in composing. Of the merits of such 
a work, it is, of course, impossible to judge from a 
cursory inspection; but, from two or thr^ articles 
which I examined, it seemed to me that the author 
had improved upon the theory of the Abb^ Sicard, 
which has been hitherto followed at the deaf and 
dumb institutions of Paris, Bourdeaux, &c. 

Among the boys, there were several who had made 
some progress in Latin, and it was intended so<»i to 
introduce the study of Greek. The lad whom I 
examined was the nephew of the Cardinal de h& Fare. 
In the course of my visit, I inquired whether the 
abb6 had anv English bovs among his pupils ; but ha 
replied, with considerable hesitation and confusion, 
that it was not possible to receive protestant pupils, 
since one religion only could be taught in sudi aa 
institution. I did not at that time know that it was 
this same abb^ who had, some years before, caused all 
the protestant pupils to be suddenly expeUed from 
the Lyc^e at Caen, otherwise I would have spared 
him the pain my question must have given him. 

The number of pupils does not appear to increase^ 
Six years ago, there were between fifty and -sixty, of 
whom twenty were instructed gratis; and there ara 
not more at present. The number of teachers ni 
disproportioDately great, not less than fifteen persona 
being employed in communicating instruction to about 
fifty. Aa I have not examined the otiier rimilar in- 
stitutions which exist in France, I am not competent 
to decide whether the method pursued in this of the 
Bon Sanveur, be or be not superior to them ; but it 
is very certain, that the mode of reasoning by whidi 
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1^ Abb4 Jaraet's friend, M. Lamonronx, attempts t^ 
pYoye its superiority, is Ismeiitably absurd : <' Seyenl 
times," says be, ** ia tbe course of tbe year, tbe Abb6 
Jamet causes his pupils to repeat, in public meetinffs, 
tbe lessons they hare been taught; and the rapidity 
and precision of Uieir replies to such questions as are 
nut to them, proTe, in tne most convincing manner, 
BOW much the method of their teacher is superior to 
all other mediods."* Now, it is easy to see, that tiiia 
is mere adulation, and not reasoning : to prove the 
superiority of the Abb^ Jamet's pupils, it would be 
necessary to shew, not that their replies are rapid 
and precise, but that they are m<Nre so than those 
of the pupils of any other teacher. M. Lamourouz 
may, perhaps, have been a well meaning man; but 
it is Gwar, even from his brief ^ Notice," of thirty-^ 
two pages, that logic was not his forte. 

The establishment, or institution oiLe Bon Sauveur 
was founded about the year 1720, by Mademoiselle Le 
Roy, a young lady of Caen. The nuns of the Visits^ 
tion having rendered themselves utterly useless to the 
world, and defeated the intention of their pious and 
humane founder, St Francois de Sales, by cloistering 
themselves, Mademcnselle Le Roy conceived the design 
of creatuig a new community in their stead. '^ 
foundress, who was young and rich, possessed a house 
at Vancdles, where the new society, which at fovt 
oonsisted of only five members, first resided. In 1734, 
tiiey obtained the royal letters patent, constituting 
them a regular religious community, under the name 
ef ** Daughters of the Good Saviour;" and went on 
increasing in numbers and utility, until the breakii^ 
out of the Revolution, which, confounding their insti- 
tution with others of similar name, broke up their 
establishment, and turned the sisterhood adrin upon 
the world. Genuine piety and virtue, however, are 

* Abllce $ur U Bim Sauoeur, &c. p. 16. 
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not to be subdued: these excellent women, whose 
utility was apparent, were permitted by the authori- 
ties of the day to exercise their pious duties, though 
in a manner more humble and obscure than at present. 
They had from the commencement had a certain 
number of lunatics under their care, and wi^h these, 
then about twenty in number, they retired to the 
Tillage of Mondeville, where they continued until the 
year 1799, when they returned to Caen« In 1804, 
the house was purchased in which they now dwell, 
and where they haye increased from sixteen to one 
hundred and twenty-five. * 

Among the important establishments of Caen the 
Medical School is undoubtedly to be reckoned* This 
place I visited, in company with Mr Swift, an Irish 
surgeon, and an acouaintance of M. Ameline, the 
principal lecturer. The lecture, on the day of my 
Tisit, happened to be ^t rn^ y^wcm^ but was rather 
the contmuation of a lormer discourse than a com- 
plete view of the subject : neither did the leetnrer 
enter into any profound investigation, or exhibit any 
peculiar theoiy, confining himself strictly to plain 
matters within the comprehension of every one. The 
subject upon which he oemonstrated was a male infiuit 
two or three days old, then almost in a state of putre- 
£ustion, and consequently emitting a smell by no 
means agreeable to the nostrils. As the proressor 
had very politely given me a chair close by his sidi^ 
I lost not a breath of the odour of the corpse, whidi 
i^peared to be somewhat too strong even for tiie well 
seasoned noses of the students, who stood as fiir as 
they conveniently could from the centre of attraction!. 
For my own pari;, I now and then refreshed my eyea 
by turning them away from the dead body to the 
waves of the Odon, which ran through fresh green 
meadows under the window. Thon(^ the odmir of 

* Notiet 9W U Bon Sauontr, &«• p. 28^-^^. 
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tOf|MMs mfty be disagreeable, howerer, it einnot be 
verr prejudicial to health ; for I have obeerTed, that 
meaioal students in general^ whether in England or 
0m tibe Conlinenty hare fine rnd^ oomplezions, indi- 
otiFe of the most robust health. This was partioolaiiy 
the ease with thoe* now before me» as well as with the 
furofessor hiaMelf ; who, though upwards of seventy, 
wag a hale, strong man, in countenance somewhat 
lesembling Mr Abemetby. His manner of lectoring 
was extrmely good : his deliyery was clear and dis- 
tinet, and his arrangement methodical \¥hen the 
lecture was over, I noticed a trait of that insensibility 
which is engendered by this sort of study. Somebody 
kaTinjg observed, that the sui^geon of the hospital had 
promised them a sul^ect, one of the students inquired, 
why it was not sent for at once; *' Oh 1" replied the 
other, laoghinff, *< it is not dead jet I" Every bodj 
laughed, and uionght it a ffood joke ; and I, such is 
the force of example, lau|nied with the rest. The 
thing viewed in anoti^er Ji^t, was horrible : at a short 
distance from us was a feUowHareature in the agonies 
«»f death, contemplating with awfol uncertainty the 
complexion of the iutiui), and trembling, perhaps, at 
the thought of approaching the dread tnbunal of his 
Greatoc Far from sympathising as we ought with this 
snfferiBg mortal, we were impatient for his bod^; 
and, in the ardour of science, had afaready stripped him 
of the attributes of sex, and spoke of him as if already 
reduced to the inanimato state. The lecture-room was 
not, like those of London, in the theatnd form, but 
a mere plain apartment, where the students, about 
thirty or forty in number, crowd round the demon- 
strator, and get a peep at his operations as well as 
they can. 

From the lecture-room, we proceeded to the 
museum, containing the artificial skeletons,* invented 

• « L'idfe de cette esp^ de plastiqne an&tomique, par la 
soperrtration de§ parties,*'^ say MM. Portal and Percy, ** n'est 

H 
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by M. Ameline, to examine which, formed tbe oljeet 
m my visit. The detached and smaller pieces of 
artificial anatomy, if such a term he allowable, were 
enclosed in glass cases ; and the com|dete 8keletofn% 
or numnihinSf as they are termed by the iaTenUnr, 
were standing" here and there about; the aptttmenl^ 
like so many statues of St Bartholomew. The 
mannikin, which, having been shewn in London to 
the most distingoished members of the profession, is 
of course known in some measure to the nuUie in 
England, exactly represents a homan bocy, firom 
which the epidermis has becm removed. The mosdes^ 
the ligaments, the tendons, the veins, the arteries, 
and the nerves, aH eonstmcted' artificially, are boiM 
up, as it were, into a man upon the fiiime-work 
afforded by nature, the bones being tboso of a seid 
skeleton. 

When we had suffidently examined the external 
form of the mannikin, the professor brought forth 
another figure, which was laid upon the table, as if 
for dissection. He then removed the covering of the 
abdominal cavity, and, taking away piece after f ieoe^ 
successively bai«d bef<^e us the vanous mystenee of 
the internal structure of man ; the eve passmg, a» 
veil after veil was lifted, firom the digestive to ihe 
vital organs, from the stomach to the mngs and the 
brain. When tho breast was opened, a large void 

pas noavelle. On la tronve isMB phuienn Uyks da nemltnf 
et du diz-wptiiine nMesy oik des planchet grav^, posto les iiiie» 
•ur les autres, laiasent voir, en Ic» aoulerant chacime i son tour, 
tantdt rinterieiir de la poitrinev tantdt celld dii bas-ventre^ unn 
dtt reste. On eat all^ lon^-tempa visiter, dtos 1e cabinet de la 
demoiselle Beiron, rae Samt-Jaeqves, i Paris, de oes cadavies 
factioes qa*elle fabriqnait elle-mane, en cire color^ et dans 
lesqnels les oigans internes ^taient rendus visibles, en di^nvnuit 
la cavity qui les rec^lait. Mais, " they add, " M. Ameline a 
surpass^ tout ce qu*on a pu fiure et tenter dans oe genre, et 
on ne sanrait mime, sans injustice lui ocmtcster le titre d*i]iven- 
teur." 
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kppearad in the middle. ** Ah ! " gaid the nrofessor, 
<■ the heart is wanting I I will snpply the aeficiency 
immediately;" and goinf^ to the magazine, where 
hearts and heads were lying about in profiuion, he 
took np the important part, and forthwith fixed it 
in its place. When this was done, he caused me to 
remark the aid afforded by his invention in explaining 
the doctrine of the circulation of the blood : the right 
Yentricle, containing the blood which had made the 
tour of the whole system, and lost its colour by the 
way, was black ; while the left, filled with the fluid, 
which had regained its rosy hue by coming in con- 
tact with the external an*, was of a bright red colour. 
The female figure is in many respecis ingeniously 
oonstructed ; but, upon the whole, it appears to me to 
be less perfect than the male. 

I cannot, of course, pretend to have an opinion 
respecting the utility of M. Ameline's invention to 
meoical students }■ and, therefore, I borrow that of the 
physicians. Portal and Percy, which has been sane** 
tioned by the Institute of Paris. ^ The mannikin of 
M. Amenne," say they, ** possesses advantages, which, 
though less considerable than its inventor imagines, 
are no^ therefore, the less real, or the less praise- 
worthy. We are convinced, that unprofessional per- 
sons, who might be disgusted by the sight and smell 
of a corpse, may ao^re, by the help of this ingenious 
contrivance, a certain degree of anatomicaUtnowledge, 
without in die least shocking theSr senubiUty. Nay, 
we will go yet farther, and confess, that even an 
anatomiciu student, in de&ult OH all other resources, 
might, b^ this means, c<Hnmence his studies, fami- 
liarize himself with the names, the divisions, and 
descriptive notions of th» science, by handling thi^ 
different pieces, each, of which bears a distinctive 
number, by examining them together, by sepamting 
them the one from the other, and by restoring them 
successively to their respective places.. Indeed, the 
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num wlio has completed hk studies, may ooca8ioiia% 
be reminded, by an imag^e of this kind, of certain 
details which may have escaped his memory: But 
we cannot, for a moment, admit that it should be 
considered of paramount importance as a means of 
instruction, or that it is possible to' become an ana^ 
tomist by the aid of this phantom of anatomy : and, 
on this point, we need only appeal to thlS knowledge 
and candour of M. Ameline nimself, who, on more 
than one occasion, has professed the same opinion."* 
But, of all the countries in the worlo, France 
appears to be the one where it is least necessary to 
have recourse to artificial pieces of anatomy, for dead 
bodies are here so easily procured, that, like iJie 
mummies of Egypt, they are made an article of omn- 
merce, and sent off in ship loads to England. At 
CSaen, every person who dies at the Bicetre, or in the 
Hospital, unless claimed by the suryivinc^ relation^ 
is given to the surgeons for dissection, and the young 
m^cal students go in a body to escort the mbjeet 
from the prison, or the ward, to the dissecting-room, 
walking by the side of the cart like a military guard. 
The number of bodies thus obtained, amount, annn^ 
ally, to about a hundred. Even those bodies which 
are said to be buried are not unfreqnently abstracted 
from the coffin, while a few sUmes are put in instead; 
after which the ptiest walks and chants as if it were 
a real corpse. The lady abbess at the hospital winks 
at these doings. The other day, a deformed person, 
who had died there, was ordered, in conformity with 
the wishes <^iiis friends, to be deposited in the earth ; 
but the surgeon, an amateur in these matters, was 
perfectly shocked at the bare idea, and exclaimed, 
** Ah, ma foi I that little fellow must not be interred ; 
he is quite a curiosity!" The old lady, who must 
ere long become a -su^'eci herself, and may, perhaps, 

• Copie du RagpfpmtfaU4 TJbtttUut^ U 19 Oetabre^ 1819.. 
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be reckoned a coriositj by the gurs^eon of the day, 
demurred^ nodded assent, and the little hunchback 
was forthwith uncoffined, and transferred to the dis- 
secting-room. 

The priests, who regard the cemeteries as in some 
measure their own domains, and are nnwillinff to 
confess at how little their power is valued by tneir 
flocks, preteiyl that the dead here run but little risk 
of beinff disturbed by the resurrection men ; but a 
Tery old resident at Caen, who possessed ample means 
of acquiring information, has assured me that nothing 
is more conunon. I imagine the laws had an eye to 
the resurrection men when they ordained, that all 
persons should be interred, under a heavy penalty, 
within twenty-four hours after death. The law- 
dvers were anxious that science should have them 
fresh and fresh ; though, of course, the health of the 
survivors is the pretence. 

Many of the English, who have the misfortune to^ 
lose friends in France, being aware of the smaU 
respect in which the grave is held there, contrive 
to nave their remains conveyed over to their own 
country; and the methods to which they have re- 
course are various. A lady, whose child died at 
Caen, caused the body to be packed up as plate, got 
it passed, I know not how, through the eustoitahouse, 
and put on board the steam packet for England. 
She Herself sat by it upon deck all the way over, 
suppressing her tears, lest the sailors should suspeof 
the truth, and, in their superstitious terror of a 
corpse, throw her treasure overboard. An English 
gentleman, whose fr*iend died last year in Normandy, 
buried a quantity of stones in a coffin, in order, 
i^parenUy, to comply with the law, but had the body 
embalmed, and put into a chest, in which it lay for 
several months, in a merchant's cellar, before an' 
opportunity of shipping it for England occurred. 
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CHAPTER XL 



National Character and Manners — Difficulty of the Studjf of 
Manners — Fodse Ideas of Refinement ana Poiiteness — 
Absurd Reasoning of Buffon — His Practice in confomdiy 
with it -^French Vanity^ The French a dutt People^ 
T^r Humanity — Treatment of Infants — NeuyAwm Chil- 
dren under the Protection of the Virgin — Normans Un^ 
musical'— Beggars — Passion for Hair— Costume — Dis- 
tinction of Rank. 

In all countries, the things which most pertinadonsly 
elude the ohservation of a trayeller, are the national 
character, and the manners of the people-, I am aware, 
moreover, that a traveller, in performing this part of 
his task, is exceedingly liahle to be warped by preju- 
dice ; he must condemn those customs and practices 
which differ from his own, or confess with Ovid, — 



« _....^ Video meHora proboqve, 
Deteriors aequor ;'' 



.»» 



which jery few persons are disposed to do. It seems, 
however, to be a mistake to suppose, that, for the 
comprehending of the manners of a people, a very 
long residence among them U absolutely necessary. 
All that is requisite, is, to stay until the gloss of 
novelty be worn away from the people in the eyes of 
the traveller, and from the traveller in the eyes of 
the people ; after which a careful observer will judge 
as correctly fi>om the observations of one year as from 
those of twenty years. Mankind, in general, are too 
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moQstroiis and Gommonplaee to require to be pro- 
foandlj studied. Their good quiuities and their 
failings lie quite upon the surface ; and it is only in 
the presence of a man who, by some strangeness or 
peculiarity in his own manners, reminds t»em that 
they are observed, that they conceal their foibles and 
habitual absurdities. I have always judged it best, 
when among foreigners, to appear, as &r as possible, 
to be one of themselves, by adoptiio^ for the time their 
habits, their notions, their whims, nay, even their pre- 
jndices, and by referring as little as they would allow 
me to England, or to English manners. Kor, in oi^er 
to do this, is there any necessity for a man to compro- 
mise himself or his country either. If you never 
thrust your country in a foreigner's face, as it were, 
he will soon become tired, unless he be a graceless 
beast indeed, of disparaging it, especially if you take 
care to make it understood, that, as you never rail at 
his country, you expect him to respect yours. 

The first thing wtiich commands the attention of a 
stranger in aforeupn country, is the manner in which 
he hinos^ is received by the inhabitants ; but, as the 
degree of civility he experiences depends almost 
idways as much upon himself as upon tnem, nothing 
can be more irrational than to draw any definitive 
conclusion from this circumstance. The same people 
who will receive a polite man politely, will be rude 
towards a boor, and insolent to a coxcomb. Foreigners 
have pasnons as well as we; and if, confiding in our 
character of strangers, we endeavour to lord it over 
them in their own country, as Englishmen^ who 
never could be guilty of so mean a piece of rudeness 
at home, sometimes do, it is very natural that they 
should resent it in the same way. 

' If I might infer the character of the Normans from 
the treatment I myself have generally experienced, 

I should say that they are kin&ess itself; because I 
have scarcely experienced any thing eke at their 
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hands. Bat tiie het h, tiiat one instincttyeljriAiinit 
the disagreeable, the rude, the selfish, the unprindpled, 
who must, nevertheless, be taken into theaceonnt, 
when a general opinion of the character of a people 
is to be formed. All nations have, at hottiun, an 
overweening opinion of themselves ; bat they conceal 
it in proportion to the progress they have made in 
refinement ; as individuals, in general, are less ^|potia* 
tical in proportion to their pmlcwophy and intefieet; 
The Normans are not a refined people. They aM 
brave, clever, good-natnred, and hospitable ; bat 
exdNsively boastfal, conceited, vain, .and nnthinking. 
They entertain you with their superior politeness, and 
urbanity, and all that ; not perceiving, that, by doing 
so, they are committing the grossest possible breach of 
politeness. I consider them among the least polite of 
European nations. They are absolutely incapable of> 
concealing for a mmnent the ridiculous vanity whidi 
causes them to regard themselves as the most refined 
and civilized of mankind. What should we think of 
the- refinement of an individual who should be con« 
tinually repeating to every person he met in society 
-.« I am more refined, more polite, more civilised 
than you I" Yet, this is what the French never fiul 
to do, whetiier in season or out of season, in a 
tdte-4-t^te or in company. I have frequently heard 
some of the persons whom I most esteem m Normandy- 
remark,**-** You English are perfectly incapable of 
that delicate politeness towards the ladies for whidit 
we are distinguished. Your gallantry is the gaUantrV' 
of elephants T" Yet, when their backs were tumei^ 
tiieir own countrywomen wouldlaugh titihese polished 
gallants, call them ** vilains singes," and make a pan^ 
tomimic exhibition of their gestures and grimaces. 

For my own part, since it was my business' to 
oheervBy not to reform the people with whom I Mved,. 
I never attempt^ to check any ebullition of national 
or personal vani^. Whether they dwelt up<Mi the. 
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praises of France, or the dispraise of England, it was 
all one to me : I only repeated to myself — 

*' A chid** Bmang ye takin* notes, 
Aii'faiilihe*Uprantitr* 

It was my business to make them feel perfectly at 
their ease, when I was among them, which they never 
coold have been if I had opposed my own nationality 
to their nationality, and perpetually irritated them by 
exposition. I do not beiieye, however, that the 
Ai^neh, generally, soon comprehend what is meant 
by the word ** refinement," at least, in the sense in 
which it is understood by philosophers. To be 
refined, in this sense, is to possess the art of making 
every person, however inferior to you in rank, 
manners, or intellect, perfectly at his ease in your 
company ; never, whUe the individual conducts him- 
self to iJie best of his ability, to cause him to feel his 
inferiority ; and, at the same time, to conceal entirely 
that your condescension costs you an effort. If this 
be the right view of the thing, the French do not 
understand what ia meant by politeness ; for, from 
the highest to the lowest, they are all possessed by 
Ihe rage of extolling themselves, their literature, their 
oonntiy, their manners, at the expense of those of 
their neighbours. I do not now allude merely to 
^Kise portions of the population which I have had an 
opportunity of contemplating in society. The same 
spirit pervBdes the literary and scientific men, and 
even wose who, by the complaisance of mankind, 
have been denominated " philosophers." 

It is pardonable, even in a philosopher, to nourish* 
A preference for his own countrymen, since they 
most,* in general, resemble himself in more pointe 
than any other people can ; but, if this preference 
l^d him, in spite of experience and evidence, to 
thmk or to say that the Htde cluster of human 
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t^eings, to whick hB krapeiw moi^e {MrttCBkriy ta 
belong, is siqMnor to all other men, it then justly 
exposes kia to contempt and derision. Bnffon, a 
man who was once regarded as a philosopher, and is 
atill considered one of the most distinguished writers 
of France, having giyen an imperfect definition of 
n^in, and found that this imperiect definition agreed 
pretty well with the character of his oountr^aen, 
jumps at once to the conclusion, that the Frenchman 
is the first of human beings. ^ Si I'honune," says be, 
^ est un animal sociable, le Francois est pins homjne 
qu'un autre." By giving another definition, not more 
imperfect than the above, the Frenchman might be 
proved not to be a man at all : ** Man is a reugious 
animal; but the Frenchman has no reli^cm: erco, 
the Frenchman forms no part of our species." This 
mock reasoning is of oeune absurd, though not one 
jot more so than that of the celebrated naturalist, 
who seems to have iived among four-footed animals, 
until he had forgotten the mode of appreciating man. 
According to Hobbes, a sophist of more genius tiian 
Buffon, me Frenchman would stand but a very bad 
chance of being included among mankind, for our 
Leviathan defines man to be an tmiocitibie eaumoL 
The same vain and unworthy prejudice which caused 
Buffou to imagine his countermen superior in cka- 
i^ter and beauty to the otker inkabitants of the 
earth, induced mm to accuse ike Engliskman of 
deficiency in politeness, and of being coarse and 
indelicate in nis pleasures. Yet Buffon, notwith* 
standing his distmguished Htersnry abiUties; was 
himself a gross and grovelling voluptuary, both in 
theory and practice ;* a, man who envied tke infieriof 

* ^or his theoretics riew of the matter, take his own words : 
•->'' Amoor ! poorquoi fius-tv Vftat hcureox de tons les ^tres 
eC le nuUhenr <w rhomme ? C*ef# qu*il n*y a que U phytique de 
aetU poiehn que aoU bon; c*est que, mal^ ce que peuveot dire 
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animals their sensual enjoyments, and in the oondoct 
of his affections was rery little superior to the vilest 
of them. 

In his mode of estimating forei^ers, Buffon was a 
faithful representative of his 'Countrymen. The same 
spirit still pervades them, and breaks forth daily in 
their conversation, in their newspapers, and in their 
books. They are the '' grande nation" — men par 
excellence — the most philosophical, the most literary* 
the most polished of mankind. But who says so? 
tNot one soul on earth but themselves. At the same 
time, this most gross and insolent Tanity, which 
sometimes provokes one to disparage them beyond 
their deserts, most not make us blind to their genu* 
ioe merits. France has produced great men of every 
kind, — great writers, great artists, ^eat statesmen, 
great generals. Her literature is rich, varied, and 
original ; her history is filled with examples of heroic 
courage, and patriotism, and virtue; and at this 
moment a pure and enlightened love of liberty is 
cherished by a vast proportion of the people. It is 
true, as I liave already observed, that they are but 
too apt to dwell upon their own merits, and disparage 
those of other nations; but this cannot obliterate, 
though it may stain, their glory. 

I am very far from supposing, that the mere fact of 
passing the sea, and living fpr a certain time amon^ 

les gens ^pris, te moral n'en vaut rien,** This is precisely the 
theory a horse wotildibrm of love, if a horse could theorize. Hia 
practice was corresponding. He paid no regard to decency 
or to the feeUngs of his annaUe and .affisctionate wife. See 
*' Voyage k Montbar, par Herault de Sechdks," a young man 
of wild notions, but undoubted genius, cut off by the Kevoiution. 
This little book, now extremely scarce, contains the best account 
teT where to be found of Bu£fon ; and, although the author's 
opmions of the naturalist were miuch too mvOnraUe, the 
reader will do better to oontult it than any other work extant 
on the same subject. 
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a foreiffn people, entitles me to sappose myself an 
infiillible judgpe of their ohacacter and manners. I 
give my observations for what they are, — the fruit 
of nine months' stady. Perhaps a longer residence 
might improve my opinion, perhaps deteriorate it. 
At all events, it is ffiven in love, not in anger ; for 
though I cannot, with the usual blindness of affection, 
shut my eyes to their fiiilings, I have a singular 
predilection for the French, which has increased in 
proportion as I have become better acquainted with 
them. 

Self-knowledge has in all ages been regarded as a 
thing of most difiBicult acquirement, as well for nations 
as for individuals. If they would understand exactly 
what their own character is, they must contemplate 
themselves as they are reflected in the opinions of 
other nations, as men view their ovm faces in a mirror. 
I begin to appreciate England better since I have 
viewed it, as it were, from a distance, and regarded 
its imaee in the opinions of the nations which surround 
it ; and I make no doubt that the French might, iiP 
they pleased, correct their ideas respecting themselves 
by examining the notions which other people enter- 
^n of them. 

Sterne remarked, many years ago, that the French 
were A grave people; but his opinion, being contrary 
to that vulgarly received, was laughed at, and regarded 
as a mere paradox. Since his tune, however, many 
other writers have hazarded the same opinion ; vni, 
therefore, although my ideas on this subject are not 
new, they will not now be esteemed paradoxicaL 
The French, in my opinion, are not only a grave, but 
a dull people ; and all the arguments brought forward 
in support of the contrary, appear to me to ran^e 
themselves naturally in support of this view of the 
matter. It is said, that wits make their fortune in 
this country by uttering ban mots, and making people 
laugfa« I grant it. What then ? Did Whittington 
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become ** thrice Lord Mayor of Loadirn^ by canyiiig 
cats to a country overstocked with cats? it is 
precisely because wit is a scarce article in Francff 
that it is so highly valued. In Blindman's kingdom, 
as the old apophthegm says, blinken wear crowns. 
The Abbe Franquelot, as ^ back as the reign of 
Louis XIV, found the Parisians so dull, that he 
declared he never laughed at Paris, unless when he 
happened to meet with a person from Caen.* Every 
thing else favours this view of the French character* 
Observe the long speeches in^their tragedies ; the vast 
compilations which they undertake and accomplish ; 
the patience with which they encounter and overcome 
the mortal ennui of oriental languaffes; their exact 
and laborious translations; their aomiration oi Sir 
Charles Grandison^and Clarissa Harlowe. It is among 
a heavy, plodding, industrious people, like the Frenei^ 
that a jester is best received. Lively, mercurial 
natures, have no need of the labours of such a person 
to amuse them : the a^v^ mig xsvti sag is within th^n : 
they are kept awake by the activity of their own 
thoughts. JBut the French are sociable, fond of 
society, &e. Exactly. T^^J ^^^^ themselves dull, 
and want to be amused, and nock together, in order 
to produce an artificial excitement, as people do to 
keep themselves warm in winter. They put me very 
strongly in mind of the Demos of Aristophanes, that 
singular little old man, who, from sheer ennui, could 
never rest quiet in his own house, bjat would be ever 
abroad, or at the tribunals, hearing and judging 
causes. 

1 would by no means be thought to mean b^ this, 
that the French are a melancholy people. Quite the 
contrary. They are never really mmncholy ; and, 

* QSuvrtB divertea de SegraUt tome I, p. 205. The Caennaia 
are still remarkable for their jollity and mirthiiiliiesa spon certain 
occasions. 
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when ihey imafi^Be themselves so, it is merely for 
the sake of yariety, and *' pour passer le temps** 
The Greeks, the merriest people upon earth, were, 
aooording^ to Aristotle, exoeediDg^ly liahle to fits of 
melancholy, which is nothings but the low ebb of 
animal spirits which soooeeds a too copious overflow; 
but I have never heard that the Dutch are given to 
melancholy. 

We every day hear it observed, by people who, 
like parrots, repeat what they have heard, and nothing 
more, that, while two or three Englishmen will sit 
in a stageo«oach for hours without uttering a word, 
the same number of Frenchmen, under the same 
circumstances, will have poured forth volumes of 
frivolity. But this is mere nonsense. The French 
are as often sulky as otiiep people ; and I have known 
several of them travel tos^ether for leagues without 
speaking. Indeed, when I have entered the diligence 
with a party of them, I have generally been obliged t« 
•set the conversation agoing myself, so little* disposed 
have they shewn themselves to beffin, though, when 
their tongues are once put in motion, they move on 
glibly enough. With respect to their frivolity, I can 
say but little, as I ha/ve seldom found them giulty of 
it. They are generally, on the contrary, more solid 
than ourselves; more dii^osed to reason — to aigne 
—to dispute. No doubt the Revolution may have 
done much to produce this change ;; but I suspect 
the groundwork of what they now are, was always 
io their character. 

On another point of the French character, an absurd 
opinion rery generally prevails in Enffland. Reason- 
ing from the horrors which took puice during the 
Revolution, when the whole nation was thrown into 
a violent paroxysm of rage, we are apt to regard the 
French as a people eminently cruel and ferocious, and 
repeat the absurd saying of Voltaire, that they are 
half-monkey half-tiger in their natures. The French, 
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liowever, are neither menkevs nor tigers, but a Tery 
sober-minded, laborious, kind, hospitable, and humane 
people ; uniting, indeed, some contradictions in theit 
dimeter, but never rerging, I think, to habitual 
cruelty. With regard to the yanity of which I accuse 
them, it should be remarked, that it is national vanity; 
for of personal vanity I do not consider them a jot 
more guil^7 ^^^'^ other people. I have already, more 
than once, remarked, tnat they are singularly coarse 
in their manners, and have alluded to some practices 
which prevail among them in support of my asser- 
tion ; and there are many examples of this want of 
refinement, which would be scarcely comprehensible 
in England ; but to be nrofiise in these might disgust 
some readers, and comd prove neither very pleasing 
nor instructive to any. 

I shall here throw together a few observations on 
their manners without attempting either much order 
or connection, as I cannot discover any link by which 
th^ could be bound together into a whole. 

It is according to etiquette in France for ladies 
enceintes to be iU at least a month or two previous to 
their confinement ; during aU which time, their families 
are kept in a state of perpetual inquietude and alarm 
mi their account. No sooner is the miniature integer 
of '^ la grande nation" bom, than it is immediately 
whipt into a tiny trieotj or elastic flannel waistcoat ; 
next has woollen stockings pulled upon his, or her, 
legs ; and, lastly, is swathed up, like a little mummy, 
from head to foot, until it is impossible it should 
move a limb. Other flannel garments are then 
wn^ped about it ; but no long- clothes, as they are 
called in England, are ever worn. The sages^emmes 
have no signs, I believe, over their doors in England; 
but in Normandy, these " cunning women" adorn 
the fronts of their houses with pictures, representing 
their own fair persons, holding a new-bom infant in 
their arms. 
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Great effprto haye been made, hj tterenX celebnted 
writers, and more especially hy Rousseau and B^od, 
to banish from France the absurd practice of swath- 
ing in&nts, and the still more unnatural custom of 
employing hired wet-nurses ; aud the Count de Lao»- 
pMe, taking the will for the deed, informs us, with 
great simplicitv; that it is to the two above mentioned 
writers tnat tne honour of haying abolidied these 
cfistoms is due. The £uhion of makuig live mummies^ 
however, still prevails in Normandy : and I have been 
informed by an accoucheur, who has practised in 
various parts of France, that it is equallv prevalent 
in other provinces of the kingdom. With regard to 
the employing of wet-nurses, nothing can be more 
oommon, even among the middling classes of the 
people. A child may here .be put out. at twelve 
nancs per month. In the selection of a wet-nurse^ 
the higher classes are very particular, generally 
requiring that she shall have brown hair, and a 
certain cast of features. 

Another article in the French mode of treating 
new-born infants is t^ery extraordinary: the so^s- 
femme, or nurse, never washes the head, but, having 
wiped it dry, leaves it in that state, accumulating 
dust and £rt, until it is covered with a crost 
an inch thick. This is supposed to keep the brain 
warm and comfortable, ana to preserve the soul 
.from being disarranged in her movements by rheums 
and catarrhs. It is, moreover, said to nave the 
«ffect of keeping the hair soft and silky, — an 
important consideration among a people who, like 
the ancient Spartans, have always been noted for 
their attention to their tresses. Another advanta|[e^ 
stili more important than aaj of the foregoing, is, 
.that it prevents the destruction of uomerous hving 
creatures, which, as Sir Hugh Evans observes, ^ are 
fiimiliar beasts to man, and signify love," It would 
be in keeping with this hnioane p«ctice, .to go b«»- 
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footed, like the Hindoo fnkeers, to Atoid, as far aA ^ 
possible, tlie killing of other liarmless insects, which, 
though less << fbmiiiAr beasts," are eqtially useful in 
their way. 

Among the superstitious uotiotis trhich still maia^- 
tain their ground in Normandy, there is one, connected 
with the treatment of children, which will never, I 
hope, be put to flight by moderti philosophy, unless 
it be able to replace it by common sense : it is believed 
that the Viro^n Mary sweetens the food of infalits, — a 
notion which saves sugar, and prevents the stomach 
of children from being overloaded with sweets. As 
the child grows up, however, the Virgin ceases to 
interfere with its victuals, which is remarkably 
judicious. 

An illustration of atiother trait of superstition 
occurred the other day at Cormelles. A woman, who 
had a son about to draw for the conscription, had 
liketviBe a favourite hen. A few days before the 
dratring took place, this foolish fowl, heedless or 
ignorant of her fate, conceived the monstrous idea of 
unsexing herself, like Lady Macbeth, and imitating 
the voice and manner of honest chanticleer, her 
husband^ which the poor' woman took to be a bad 
omen ; and hoping, by the destruction of thij prophet, 
to prevent the fulfilment of the ptophecy, she cut off 
the noisy animal's head. 

Another trait in the character of the Normans is, 
that they are very little addicted to music Walk 
through the villagt^, or the fields, at what hour you 
please, you will seldom cr nevet hear the voice of 
man or woman singing, or, if you do, it trould, in 
general, be as pleasant to listen to the croaking of a 
Yaren as to them. 1 have nevef heard the voice of 
woman so unmusical as it is her^. Even in the 
Ghnrches the singing i» so bad, that, during the even- 
ing flfetyice in Lent, many persons stay away from 
eho^ch lintil it is over. The hnrdy-gnrdy may somcs 

I & 
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times be heard in the streets of Caen ; for Colonel 
Tod says he has listened to it there, until he has 
imagined himself in Mewar, where the same delicious 
attempts at music are made. I am not sure, how- 
ever, that I hare ever been charmed with the sounds 
of this celestial Norman instrument, or with those 
of any other, except a squeaking fiddle and noisy 
drum. There are, of course, amon^ the young ladies 
and gentlemen, individuals who sing and play, and 
have really acquired a taste for music; but I am 
now speaking of the aptitude and natural bent of the 
people, which, as far as I have observed, is decidedly 
unmusical. 

In Englandbalf your beggars make their approaches 
to your compassion with music, but here it is with 
religious cant. During the fair of Caen, the roads in 
the vicinity of the city were taken possession of by 
troops of miserable wretches of both sexes, who 
bawled out without intermission, — ^ Respectable 
Christians, bestow one Hard upon me, for the love 
of God !'* The male beggars are in general the most 
atrocious looking ruffians I ever beneld ; and in the 
villages in the neighbourhood of Caen, these gloomy 
ban£tti, whom I take to be for the most part robbers 
in disguise, actually besiege the genteeler part of the 
houses, knocking or kicking at the doors, and bawling 
out, in a kind of menacing drawl, — ** Charite, s'u 
Tous plait," until you give them something, or send 
them to Jerico. I am rather pleased than otherwise 
to see a peaceable beggar, and could 83rmpathize 
with Charles Lamb, when he lamented the decay of 
mendicity in England } but these ruffians only inmire 
me with difl^t, and if I ever give them any thmg, 
I am exceedingly apprehensive it cannot be put down 
to the score of my benevolence. Their appearance 
in the roads and m the streets puts one in mind of 
what an ancient historian of France relates of Charles 
the Bold, who having, as he observes^ i^pled. the 
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dress of the Greeks of those times, looked so absurd 
and fantastical, that he frightened the very dog;s, 
which dropped their tails and howled fearfully as 
they saw him pass.* 

Orderic Vital, who, although an Englishman, is 
the best of the old historians of Normandy, observes, 
that the ancient Normans, like all other nations of 
Celtic origin, were remarkably- proud of their hair ; 
and two practices, which still prevail among this 
people, may perhaps be regarded as a relic of the 
old passion. In the first place, the women, who turn 
the front hair back, and conceal it beneath their caps, 
wear immense masses of false hair upon the back 
part of the head. The men, on the contrary, comb 
down their hair over the forehead, and look, to an 
Englishman, like so many methodist preachers, which 
detracts considerably from the dignity of their coun- 
tenance, and sometimes gives them a sullen and feroci* 
ons look, which is any thing but natural 

To add to the meanness of their appearance, by fiir 
the greater number of the male population of Caen 
wear, instead of hats, little, low, sneaking caps» 
like those of schoolboys. It is possible that the 
mode in which we cover the head may have some 
effect upon the character of the mind. The Greeks, 
except ia time of war, went, for the most part, bare- 
headed, as did likewise the Egyptians; while the 
Persians, who were never distinguished for intellect, 
wore thick, heavy turbans, or mitres, which kept 
their heads warm, and perhaps prevented the brain, 
as they certainly did tne skuU, from attaining its 
proper consistency. Hats, though ugly enough, are 
the coolest coverings that could be cnosen tor the 
head, as they always preserve a quantity of air upon 
the crown unheated by the sun in summer, and not 



* Mhnoirei d$ V Academe dee Inecriptione et BeUee Lettrte^ 
tome vi. Dissertfttum of the Abb^ Vertot. 
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too mucli cooled in winter. To improTe upon tliu, 
there are some perBons who hore small holes in the 
crown and sides of their hats, for the purpose of 
letting in fresh air ; and certainly, whether on this 
account or not, the hair of those persons is beantifnl; 
and they are never tronhled with headachs. Children 
who go much bareheaded, and are not allowed to 
sleep in nightcaps, have very seldom the headach; 
while others, who sleep with the head warm, have 
coarser hair, and a frequently throbbing forehead* 
Here every body's head is wrapped up, or covered; 
the men*s with warm cloth caps, the women's with 
handkerchiefis or bouDets, and the children's with 
thick woollen nightcaps, or with handkerchiefs, like 
the women's, twisted about the head in the fonn of 
a turban. A great number of women of the lower 
orders wear a sort of Phrygian bonnet, or cap of 
fiberty, which, when fabricated of stiff materials, 
resembles not a little the ** Hennius" of the fourteenth 
and fifteenth centuries, against which the honest Car- 
melite, Thomas Coneite, of Brittany, carried on a 
species of crusade.* 

The ladies of Normandy wear whatever bonnets 
or hats happen to be in fashion at Paris, but the 
lemale citizens of a certain rank wear nothing hut 
caps. This renders it necessary for every per8<» to 
be armed against sudden showers with an umbrella, 
which, in most instances, is of a fiery red, or some 
other bright colour. These umbrellas are of a clumsy 
construction, and remarkably heavy. I think aa 
English umbrella manufacturer, who should set vp 
at Caen, and be moderate in his charges^ would Tcrf 
soon make a fortune, as might also afanost any 
other manufacturer of articles of utffity. Besides the 
eoremgs for the head mentioBed above, there is 

* The readtr wiB find some curiovs porticulart concenung 
the dress of the women of the Becage in the Appendix, Ko. IL 
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another, still more remarkable, perkaps, pe^mliar to 
the female peasantry ; this is a monstrously high cap^ 
made upon a shape like a bonnet, and kept upon the 
head by a piece of black ribbon, which, passing under 
the chin, like the strap of a soldier's helmet, is pinned 
to the cap on each side. Notwithstanding the mas- 
culine air which this cap, with its military appendage, 
gives the face, the peasant girls never look so well 
as when they have it on, especially when, as on 
Sundays, the long lapels, depending from the lofty 
crown on each side, are trimmed with rich lace, 
which is here worn by the meanest of the people. 

From these remarks on the costumes of the people, 
the reader will be able to discover that, from some 
cause or another, the distinctions of rank are still 
assiduously kept up in this part of France. A very 
striking illustration of this fact occurred at a public 
concert, given last winter at Caen, for the benefit oC 
the poor, where the performers, with two or three 
exceptions, were amateurs. Smoaie time after the 
audience had been seated, and the singing had com- 
menced, some eight or nine persons, belonging to the 
ancient and noble families of the country, arrived, 
and the whole house was immediately thrown into 
confusion, the company being requested to get up, 
and yield the front seats to their betters. All grum- 
bled, some hissed, others sneered at their parchment 
titles to nobility, — but the greater number made 
way for them. Two or three, however, of the honest 
and sturdy citizens of Caen, refused to get up or stir 
an inch, very properly observing, that, as ail paid 
alike, no distinction should be made, and that, for 
their part, they did not care a straw for the nobility. 
The titled part of the audience was put out of temper 
by this circumstance, and, instead of listening to the 
music, sat down in dogged silence, brooding over the 
insult which had been ofiered them ; and it was long 
before they recoyered their composure. It is the feel- 
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ins' produced by svcb vulgar affectations of raperioritj, 
wnich tends as mnch as any thing to destroy the 
ancient gOTemments of Europe, and to render the 
aristocracy, the legitimate supporters of the throne^ 
tdetested and detestable. 

Most persons who have written on the costume of 
the French, hare noticed the short petticoats of the 
women, which it is generally, and perhaps justly, 
supposed are worn by their fair owners in order that 
they may show their pretty feet and ankles. There 
seems, however, to be anotner cause for this fashion^ 
which is the extraordinary filthiness of the streets, 
arising at once from the total absence of pavements, 
and the slovenliness and heedlessness of the people. 
The short, mincing gait, and the stoop observable in 
the generality of French ladies, and which it was 
once fashionable to imitate in England, may likewise 
be traced to the necessity of picking their way care- 
fully through streets crossed by a hundred little 
canals, and dotted by innumerable heaps of mud. 
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CHAPTER XII. 



£xcttr9um to Sayetut — Name and Origin ofiht City — Ht^ni 
of WaUnng in the Middle of the JRoad^ Absence of Foot 
Pavements — Vast JDroves of JSomed Cattle — Scenery — 
SretteviHe T OrgveiUeuse — A. Galley Slave — Marketplace 
— The Cathedral — Sishop of Bayetuc — Ivory Casket — 
Arabic Inscription — Chasuble and Stole of St lugnobert — 
Crypt— Tapestry of Queen Matilda —H&tel de Ville—City 
Mwtia — JBayeux Lace — ViUaye ofPort — Scenery On the 
Coast— The Count de Meoedin— Female MUo~-^H&telde 
Jduxemboury — Return to Caen, 

Saturdayy March 20. — Though by no means a 
convert to tiie opinion of Hnet, wHch sets np Bayeux * 
as the capital of the Viducassi, I was still desirous of 

* There seems to be no reason to doubt that this city is more 
ancient than Caen. Its name, according to Huet, is deriyed, 
not from Sajoen^ as is generally supposed, but from " Bidu* 
casses.*' — Origines de (Sien, pp. 11, 18. Ptolemy mentions 
this city under the name of Naomagus JBiducassuum ; but it 
very early lost the name of Noeomagus, and was denominated 
•Civitas JBajocassium ; and from the latter of these two words 
have been formed JBaice^ Sajoae, JBajocumy Bajoga, Bagia* — 
M> Pluquet, Histoire de Bayeux, p. 2. Robert-le-Roquez, in 
his Miroir de V Eternity, ou les Sept Ages du Monde, has the 
following passage on the foundation of Bayeux : — 

Ainsi qtt*un jour il (Belus) estoit sur la mer 
Entre les flots, quasy prest d'asbymer, 
£t ^u'il taschoit de se ranker k bort, 
II vmt surg^ yers les parties du North 
Es environs de la Basse Neustrie, 
Oik fist bastir, d*une ^prande industries 
Un fort chasteau^ qui, d'anden renom, 
De B^locaae a retenu le nom^ 
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Tisiting this ancient cit7, beyond which the anti- 
quarian researches of Turner and Ducarel had not 
extended. I was fortunate enough to be accompanied, 
in this little excursion, by Mr Armstrong of Caen, 
who, happening to have- business at Bayeux, where 
he is almost as well known as at Caen, obligingly 
undertook to be my guide upon this occasion. Haying 
provided a light cjibriqlet, and H good strong horse^ 
we set off at a quarter past six in the morning. Eren 
at that early hour the shops of Caen were ail open, 
and the streets as Aill and busy as at twelve o'clock 
in the day. Whenever this is the case, it is a nice 
task to nde or drive through the streets, as every 
body walks in the middle of the road, and would 
rather run the risk of being trampled to death, than 
take the trouble to look round, or walk on the trot-' 
toir.* The aversion of the Normans for the trottoir 
may be traced to two causes. In the fii*at plaoe, it 
was formerly the custom for tradesmen of every de* 
8eription to expose their wares outside of their doors, 
80 as to render the trottoir impassable ; and although 
their passion for turning their shops inside out has 
lately been restrained by an order of police, the prao-p 
tice still continues in sufBcient vigour to impede and 
annoy foot passengers. In the next place, it is the 
ikshion to empty the contents of vessek of every 
description into the streets from the upper stories, 
even by day, as also to spit occasionally ; and I my« 
self, being addicted, after the manner of Englishmen, 
to prefer the trottoir to the road, have had the honour 
of having dirty water thrown upon my head by some 
fair inhabitant of Caen. The absence of foot pave- 

Oii de Bayeux est la vUIe fond^« 
Pour 1e jour d*hui fort blen aicoomod^e : 
Car B^Iocasei en termes remlus, 
Nous signiAe la maison de B^his. 

* I use this word, for want of a better, to signify the part of 
the street wheie the pavement should be. 
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mentBy in all Prench towns, seems to be a relio of the 
old despotism, under which it was not tbougfht worth 
while to do any thing for the people's accommoda* 
tion ; and the noblesse, who generally went abroad in 
carriages or on horseback, cared little about the filth!- 
ness and inoonvenienGe of the streets. Even at thit 
moment genteel people, especially women, hate walk* 
ing, though they cannot afford to ride ; and, there^ 
fore, when there is the least danger of bad weather, 
the streets are seldom enlivened by the appearance of 
well dressed persons : yet there are exceedingly few 
carnages or saddle horses. As soon as the people 
are properly estimated, there will be foot pavements, 
and more cleanliness; for I cannot believe for n 
moment that the French are dirty from preference. 
To return, however, from this digression: Our 
movements were farther impeded by vast droves of 
cattle, which were passing tnrough the city on their 
way to^Bouen, and which, for the most part, had as 
littik) flesh on their bones as the representatives of 
famine which Pharaoh saw in his dream. Even when 
we had left the city behind us, and entered the coun- 
try, the road was still covered, at short intervals, by 
these half famished animals, which, had they been at 
all carnivorous, would oerteinly have devoured both 
lis and our charger. The morning was cold, and the 
sky overcast with clouds, so that the landscape^ 
which, even in summer, would be far from brilliant 
or picturesque, appeared to be poor and monotonous 
in the extreme. Vast plains, interspersed with a fbw 
elevations, separated from each other by long sweeps, 
or hollows, such as occur in the steppes of Tartary, 
and thinly dotted with gray leafless trees, form hut a 
poor picture ; yet, when dressed in the light of the 
morning, and viewed with an enthusiastic e^e, even 
such a country has charms. At length a brisk west 
wind, which blew directly in our faces, rolled back 
the douds, and enabled us to enjoy the bright blue 
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sky ; and, presently, the san ehed new life npon the 
scene,' and broui^ht out, into bold relief, the numerous 
villages and fiinns with which the country round is 
thickly sprinkled. Having passed through Brette- 
Tille rOrgueilleuse, a clean neat village, remarkable 
for the handsome spire of its church, we entered npon 
a more picturesque and thickly wooded country, 
which continued improving all the way to Bayeux. 
On both sides of the way, several respectable and 
some handsome chateaux, or gentlemen's villas, were 
visible among the trees, which must, I imagine, con- 
ceal them entirelv when in full leaf. In the garden 
of one of these villas, which happened to be very near 
the road, we observed two earthenware lions, placed 
there, I imagine, to terrify robbers, for they were a 
little too ugly to be regarded as ornaments. It was, 
I tlunk, in the neighbourhood of this lion-guarded 
chateau, that we met two fierce-looking gensdarmes, 
mounted on strong horses, and armed cap-iUpid, one 
of whom was leading, in chains, a man on foot, who, 
whatever were his offences, had certainly the air of a 
ruffian broke loose from the galleys. His physi- 
ognomy, of which one could catch the meaning at a 
gumce, was most sinister. The fiice was not ugly, 
nor was it fierce or scowling; but there was an 
expression of calm contented villainy, which seemed 
perfectly natural. I imagine that Passamonte, in 
I)on Quixotte, or Don Raphael, in CHI BUu^ vaxf 
have been of this man's family. 

Upon arriving at Bayeux, we drove up to the H6tel 
do Luxembourg, the principal inn ; and having put 
our Rosinante into the stable, sallied forth to see the 
market, while breakfast was meparing. In passing 
through the town, we observed near the river one of 
the public latrnuB, with two doors, over one of which 
an inscription was placed signifying that it was for 
women ; while the other was for men. They were 
dose to each other. The market is held in a large 
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open space,* surrounded on aU sides hj houses, and 
ornamented on two sides by a double row of elm trees. 
Here were assembled an immense number of peasants 
from the surrouudinff country, whose costume, more 
especially that of the women, would furnish rich 
materials to a painter. I was disappointed, however, 
at finding so few pretty faces among the country girls, 
though there were one or two stars in the crowd. 
The meal^ fowls, fish, &c. were laid out in little booths, 
like those in our country fairs. The price of meat here 
is lower than at Caen, (4}d. per lb.) From the market, 
we returned to our inn, to breakfast ; but, although 
the hotel be the first in the city, and have a very fine 
appellation, the breakfast was laid out with less neaf^ 
ness than it would have been in an ordinary public 
house in England. Two or three French gentlemen 
breakfasted at the same table, upon beefsteaks, mutton 
chops, cider, &c. while we had our cafe au lait, our 
eggs, and veau pique. The bread of Bayeux seems 
to be good, and the butter was delicious. The finest 
things, however, which I saw at the hotel, were half 
a dozen prints, published at Vienna, representing the 
scenery about Salzburg and Hohenstauffen. The 
same rage for newspaper reading, for which our own 
eountr^en are so remarkable, is likewise observable 
in the French ; our companions at the breakfast table 
appeared to pay equal devotion to the Constitutiormel 
and to the beafsteak—now taking a mouthful of beef, 
and now a mouthM of politics. 

As soon as the rage of hunger was appeased, we 

* « La place Saint Patrice, oii se tient le march^, est desiffn^ 
dans les chartes des XUme et Xlllme si^es sous le nom de mer^ 
eatum domini Regis : on trouve, dans les vieux titres des maisons 
flitu^s en face, ka haUes du Hot, nottre sire, la halle a la chaivf 
le marehS aux bites, le eoignet aux hrehis, 8^c. Le march^ de 
Bayeux se tient, de temps iimn^orial, le samedi, et on pent 
assurer que cW nn des ^lus beaux et des mieux fbunuB du 
d^partement." — Pluqubt, Hist, de JBayeux, p. 173. 
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prMe«ded towards the grand point of attraction at 
Bayeux, — the cathedral. After making onr way 
through many a narrow and crowded street, we sud- 
denly, on turning a comer, discovered the majestic 
spires of the House of Ood, towering to the skies. It 
is a hnildinff truly yenerable. * Religion has breathed 
upon it, and made it holy. The space around on two 
sides is clear of buildings for a small distance, and 
I stepped back as fikr as I could, in silent delight, 
to allow the chastening and holy influence of the 
structure to descend like dew into my souL The 
gray spires were so high that they seemed to be 
connected with heaven: the golden light of the 
morning was upon them, the deep blue sky above ; 
and flights of crows, entering ana issuing from the 
lofty pinnacles, floated backward and forward, like 
black specks upon the sky, while their cawings, de- 
scending from so vast a height, came like the noises 
of a dream upon the ear. I have seen Westminster 
Abbey -^ I have seen St Paul's ; but, from some cause 
or another, this Norman cathedral, though far inferior 
to them both in dimensions and magnificence, affected 
me more sweetly, powerfully, religiously. My eyes 
were almost wet with pleasure as I gaaed upon it. 
Architectural criticism is not my province. I enjoy 
the beauties of so noble a building like the meanest 
of the crowd ; and although, if it were necessary, I 
might perhaps be able to explain metaphysically 
whence my pleasurable feelings were derived, I was 
content, on the present occasion, to reckon the day 
on which they were experienced among the (iies albi 
of mv life, and to allow Pleasure, as Grey says, to 
remain at the helm. Turning the soutn«westem 
comer of the cathedral, we observe the bishop's palace, 
formerly the deanery, on the right hand, ^ a plain, 

* For wNne disciuwioiu conecrniitt the antiquity of the Csthi^ 
dral of Bayecux, see Aj^pcndiz, No. IIL 
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small house, neat and dean, but not in g^ood repair. 
From the parlour of the bishop's palace, howeyer, you 
have a fine yiew of the church. 1 had been introduced 
to the bishop by Mr Macfarlane, cure of Cormelle% 
and found him a plain, pleasant gentleman, about 
sixty-four years of affe, who had been ten years an 
emigrant in England, and spoke English tolerably 
welL He told me he had liyed two years in Gower 
Street, and ten at Puckeridge, about thirty miles from 
London, on the north road ; and that he had earned 
his liyelihood, while in our country, by teaching 
Latin, the mathematics, &c. He appeared to retain a 
grateful recollection of the treatment he had receiyed» 
and, 1 am told, takes eyery possible opportunity of 
enhancing the merit of the conduct of the English 
goyernment towards the emigrants. When we came 
to conyerse of the object immediately before us, hs 
pointed out to me the modern portion of the cathe* 
dral, that is to say, the dome, with the elegant lantern 
which surmounts it. This portion, though company 
tiyely new, and therefore less yalued by antiquaries, 
appeared to me no less beautiful than the rest of the 
edifice, though in a somewhat more ornate or ambi- 
tious style. The interior of the church, with its loftyi 
** embowed roof," numerous pillars, altars, clMq^eis^ 
paintings, &c. is worthy of the exterior ; but I ayoid 
describing it, as I could say nothing new. From the 
inscription on the tomb of Duperrier, the last bishop, 
I learn that the present head of the diocese is only of 
three years' standing, his predecessor haying died in 
1827, 

The cicerone, a little boy about ten years old, though 
smart and actiye, was not yery well acquainted with 
his business, for he shewed us little or nothing but 
what we inquired for ; and, eyen when I did inquire 
about the ivory ches^ said to have been taken fro A 
the Saracens by Charles Martel, he seemed to hear 
of it for the first time. Howeyer, by inquiring 
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of the sacristan, we found that it was not altogether 
unknown, being used at present to contain an ancient 
chasuble and stole, said to be older even than the chest 
itself, and worn by the bishop four times a-year. The 
chest we found to be a box, about the length of an 
ordinary writing desk, and about eighteen inches wide. 
The ivory is grown yellow with years ; and the massy 
silver embossing is also allowed, perhaps judiciously, 
to retain the hue of antiquitv upon it. On examining 
it closely, I observed that the silver was ingeniously 
wrought into the figure of peacocks and various other 
birds, and that, by some process of metallurgy, the 
colour of the bnUiant plumage of these birds had been 
given it. The inscription is in Arabic, in the ancient 
Gufic character, and as legible as if it had been engraved 
yesterday. It has been put into the modem character 
by the Baron Von Hammer, and translated into French 
by the Hon. Spenser Smythe. The version given 
below,* however, is from the pen of M. Tr^butien of 

* L'inscription de la cassette orientale de Bayeux est en 
caract^re arabe koufique, ou mieuz koufS, La lorme de oe 
caract^re et le manque absolu de points diacritiques en rendent 
Ia lecture fort difficile. Aussi la premise traduction qui en fat 
donn^e par Petis-de-la-Croix, etait die pur^nent arbitraire, et 
ne ressemUait en rien & TorigmaL La voici en caractire necib'y 
avec la transcription en lettres latines ; — 

XJuUa 3U« ^ XL.\r XS,^ ^^JA .^^jJl ^I ^ 

BiamMah errahman errahim bereket kdmilet wt ni'met 
s tehdnuUi, 

Cest-i^dire, — 
. *' Au nom du Dieu dement et mis^ricordieuz ! benediction 
parfiute et aisance comply," (au proprietaire. ) 

Le c^Ubre orientaliste aUemanif Jos. de Hammer, i qui nne 
<i6pie de cette inscription avait ^t^ adress^e, ayant In, par nne 
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Caen, a gendemau of much ability and learning, and 
great urbanity of manners. My own Arabic studies 
naidng been, like the adventure of the bear and fiddle 
in Hudibras, broke off in the middle, I am compelled, 
in this instance, to* have recourse to the learning of 
another ; but I do it with the greater pleasure, since 
it enables me to introduce, once more, the name of a 
man who deserves well of the republic of letters. 

The chasuble is of blue silk, starred with white ; ^ 
and the stole of a species of silk and gold thread, ^ 
frosted with fine pearls. From the sacristy, where 
these objects were shewn us, we descended to the 
subterranean chapel,* which is situated exactly under 

erreitr £Eu:iIe 4 comprendre pour cenx qui connaissent I'^criture 
arabe, birrouhou (s«l>) sa Justice, tLaheudebereket IjSyj) 

h^nidicHon, avait ainsi traduit : — '' Au nom du Dieu ddment et 
misericordieux ! sa justice est parfaite et sa erace immense.'* 

C'est k tort qu*on fait remonter Torigine cfe cette cassette auz 
premiers temps de la domination des Maures en Espagne, %% 
qu*on pr^tena qu'elle fiit trouv^ dans le camp de Sarrasias 
aprte la bataille de Tours. La forme des caract^es preuve 
qu'elle ne peut pas ^tre ant^eure aux Croisades. 

* It is amusins^ to observe the enthusiasm of Dr Dibdin for 
every place and thing not visited or described by Ducarel. This' 
crypt, which happens to be in this predicament, is denominated 
by our biblioffrapner, « one of the most curious objects in the 
cathedral," though it is extremely similar tb that in the Abbey 
aux Dames, except that it is larger, and in better preservation. 
The Doctor throws out a shrewd suspicion that Ducarel " had 
a horror of crypts,** and did not visit them for fear of taking 
cold ; '' but,** says our bibliomaniac, *' an antiquarv of the true 
species rgoioes like a bat in the damp vapours of tnose obscure 
regions.** I am afraid the vapours of the " vin de Beaune ** had 
not quite evaporated from tne Doctor's head when he visited 
this chapel, where there are very seldom any other vapours, I 
believe ; it being extremely airy and well lighted. Some fatality 
appears to attend the attempts of all travelers when they would 

Sve the exact number of any cluster of objects tlw examine, 
nrckhardt, I remember, gives the number of the pillars of the 
Beitullah, at Mecca, upon the authority of another person, as if 
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th« ohmr, and is well ligrhted frotu the chnrdi by a 
hurge window, and twoj^lass doors. Its roof is sup- 
]H>rted by two ranges of whitish pillars, with capitals 
of various patterns, like those in the crypt of the 
Abbey aux Dames. The roof of the chapel imfne- 
diately above the jiltar, and as far as the nearest pillars, 
is a blue ground, sprinkled with stars ; and on each 
side of the altar is a picture, that oH the right repre« 
senting St Paul, and the other, St Peter. In a dusky 
niche in the wall, on the left of the altar, is the 
effigies of a cardinal stretched out at full length ; and 
a,boye, on the roof, is a portrait of the same individual 
The visage of the effigies has been de&ced by violence, 
and the portrait by damp and time. 

From the cathedral, we repaired to the place where 
the famous tapestry is preserved.* We found it 
lodged up in a room under the care of an old wonian, 
who, by dint of shewing it a thousand times, had 

he Cftuld not f«ek<ni. Dr Dibdiii Uhj9 ihe imfflbef of the pillsrs 
in thfl crypt ot Bayeux is about ti^ ; Mr Tutner toys twelve ; 
M« Pluquet, author of the Hietory ofJBayeux, and a native df 
the city, informs us that tbete afe eight. Tar my oWfl pkrt, 1 
did not reckon them. 

* I shall abstain from entering into any constderdfinn of the 
question respecting the antiquity, or the author, of this extra- 
Mdinary monument, whieh others, with mote natience and 
learning, have agitated in vain. From all that 1 have read, 
however, I am inclined to be of Mr Turtier's opinion, vis. that 
it is the work of Matilda* " No one," says he, ** appears so 
likely to have undertaken such a task as the female itaost nearly 
emmected with the principal personage concerned In it, and 
eMecially if we consioer what the characfCer of this female was. 
The details which it contains afe so minute, that they couM 
scarcely have been known, exeept at the time When they to(& 
place ; ihe letters agree in fotm with those upon Matilda's tomb ; 
And the manners and cnstoims of the age Are also preserved." — 
Iteteert from Normandy t v^''* ii* p* 299. In descritiing this 
tapestry, Mr Turner hm mto a singular mistake, observixig thai 
the events are distributed into Mveniy'fttxooompartinettts, Wneieai 
there are onlj fiftj^'-eevem 
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acquired some knowledge of the history it represents. 
The tapestry is a piece of tinen, about twenty inches- 
wide, and two hundred and fourteen feet long, and is 
coiled upon a species of windlass, which stands in 
one comer of toe apartment. In the centre of the 
room, opposite the window, is a Large round table 
covered with sreen baize ; and on the other side of 
this table stands the old woman, who, having seized 
upon one end of the tapestry, pulls it out by thciyard, 
muttering^ and gabbling the history of the compart- 
ment, wmch lies upon the table as it is unwound from 
the windlass. When you have looked long enough — 
in her oj^inion at least — upon the first compartment, 
another is unwound, and as fast, or faster, than the 
eye can comprehend the history of the scene, it is 
drawn by, and folded up upon a chair, placed on the 
other side of the table for the purpose. The subject; 
commemorated in this singular species of chronicle, 
is the conquest of England by the Normans; and 
more persons, 1 imagine, are acquainted with it, than 
with M. Thier^'s three volumes, octavo, on the 
same subject. The whole is divided into fifty-seven 
compartments, eaeh representing a scene in this 
eventful history ; and the compartments are separated 
by a tree, or a niece of arcnitecture. The figures 
of princes, knignts, men at arms, horses, gaJleys, 
&c. are wrought upon the linen with thread and 
worsted, and, although rude enojigh, give a very 
tolerable notion of the costume, arms, and armour of 
those times. For the careful reader of history, it is 
of the highest value ; and, for my own part, though 
no antiquary, I consider the mere examination of this 
tapestry worth a journey from London to Bayeux. 
Learned men, possessing more leisure and patience 
than 1 have at my command, have instituted very 
laborious inquiries respecting the author of this work, 
some attributing it to Queen Matilda and her maids, 
others, to Maud. To me it appears very much like 

K 
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a kbonr of Iot«; and I tUnk, with Tuniei^ that i» 
one is so likely to. have achieved it as the wife of the 
liero of the stoiy. 

At the townhousa, which was fonnerlj ihe hishop'a 
jpalaoe, I had the pleasure of hearings a wieless lawyeis 
pleading before a wigless judge ; bat what was the 
nature of the cause, or the merit of the pleader^ I 
could not stop to inquire. In comiiig out o£ the 
court, my guide pointed out to me the little bureau 
where people are married before the civil authorities; 
and^ in fact» as I was looking wistfully at this temple 
of Hymen, a very pretty female worshipper, followed 
by her other half, emerged from the sanctuary, and 
threw, as she passed, a triumphant look at me, from 
a j^air of pretty but bold eyes. Perhaps the female 
Bajocenses, like the women of ancient Egypt, aie 
the lords of the ascendant in marriage ; but, even at 
Caen, I have observed, that, in all mattera relating to 
the matrimonial economy, the ladies bear the beU at 
the outset. As they advance beyond the honeymoon^ 
the empire reverts to the legitimate authorities ; but, 
in yielding up her power, the woman may exclaim, as 
Yitellins dia to the rascal who killed him, '^ I have 
been your master!" In another apartment of the 
townhouse, — to pass, by a very natural transiti<MB, 
from marriage to war, — I saw an ancient, rude 
painting, supposed to represent the battle of Foorigny. 
My little guide told me, what I could see very dia- 
tinctly, that it was a battle-piece ; but what battle it 
was, lav beyond his knowledge; and no wonder, for 
the bisnop himself informed me that the sutject of 
the piece was not exactly known. In the yard of 
this same townhouse, I witnessed the most extca- 
ordinary military spectacle I have ever beheld.* It 

* M. Fluquet, in hiB clever and amusing Historv of Bayenz, 
baa a wbole chapter on the " Milice Bourgeoiae, in which he 
obaenrea,— << L*usage cl« oonfier det armes aux habitsna poor 
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was a cempairr of some ten or a doaen men, drawn 
v^, rank and file, as soldiers, with muskets in their 
l^ds ; but so ragged, wretched, wobegone was th»r 
appearance, that i think it must have been some of 
tlheir ancestors that Shakespeare had in his eye, when, 
in speaking of certain French soldiers, he said they 
durst not attempt to shake the snow off their cassocks 
for fear of shaking themselves to pieces. Althouffk 
I have all the disposition on earth to be grave at the 
sight of misery, it was here so travestied and be- 
deviled, by putting on a military air, that I could not 
restrain myself, and burst out into immoderate fits 
oi laughter ; and the poor fellows, who knew very 
weU what had roused my risibility, cast a sly look at 
me as they defiled and stole out under the archway, 
at the command of their superior, who certainly was 
somewhat less ragged than his regiment. If ever 
Hobbes's theory of laughter was verified, it was here ; 
for I think I must have instinctively instituted some 
comparison between those poor devils and myself, 
and laughed at the difference. 

Being desirous of seeing the principal production 
of the industry of the Bajocenses, I visited a lace« 
shop, and had the better portion of its contents laid 

la earde des villes et le maintien da bon ordre, est Ibrt ancien, 
et aoit son origine au regime £^al. Les seigneurs faisoient 
£ure le guet a leurs vassaux; les eveques, les moines meme, 
uaaient de ce droit. Au Xlllme u^cle les religieux de Saint Vigor 
fusoient garder la foire Toussaint par leurs rassaux," p. 237. 
Several attempts were made to free the inhabitants from the 
necessity of exhibiting their wretchedness in this manner, bat 
without effect. Thef always petitioned to have the " privilure** 
restored to them, and succeeded by dint of importumty. The 
historian speaks of their having possessed a " fine uniform" 
about the commencement of the eighteenth century, and I suspect 
it was the remains of that uniform that they had on their backs 
the day I saw them ; for notfaii^ less than the wear and tear 
of a hundred years could have reduced any human. garments to 
so fearful a state of raggedness. 
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out before me.* Many of the patterns were exceecU 
ingly beautiful ; but a few pieces of Brussels lace, of 
the most tasteM patterns, and exquisitely fine, threw 
the Bayeuz manufacture into the shade. However, 
I found one piece of yery elegant workmanship, which 
I purchased as a specimen of Bayeux ingenuity. In 
a small print-shop of this city, among caricatures, and 
coloured prints of the commonest description, I found 
a Mater Dolorosa of Sano Ferrato, engrayed in a veiy 
exquisite manner by Vmcens, a French artist, whose 
name I had ueyer before heard of. This also I 
purchased as a memorial of Bayeux. 

Taking a fresh horse from the Hotel de Luxem- 
bourg, we started off about two o'clock for the small 
village of Port, on the sea-shore, f The country on 
both sides of the road is rich, well wooded, and 
cultivated like a garden ; and, being in some places a 
little hiUy, and broken into moderately deep hollows, 
it reminded me a good deal of South Wales and 
Devonshire. Here and there we observed the chimneys 
of a chateau peeping up from among the trees, and 
in one instance the building, antique, quiet, and mos^ 
covered, threw its gray shadow upon the bosom of 
a stream which flowed at the foot of the wall. As 
we drew near the sea, the land assumed a different 
feature, swelling into high downs, and growing barer 

* The manu&cture of lace is not, however, of very old stand- 
ing at Bayeux, having been first introduced so late as the year 
1740, by a M. Qement, whose name the inhabitants have grate* 
fully preserved from oblivion. Before the Revolution, aboat 
four thousand persons were employed in this species of manu- 
fitcture; but at presmt the number is much smaller. The 
manufacture of porcelain, introduced by M. Langlois, a rdation 
of M. Cavalier, the Protestant banker of Caen, is likely to prove 
of the highest importance to the city. This porcelain is hand- 
some, and, in gena'al, canable of withstanding the action of 
fire, so that it may be employed, as M. Pluqnet observes, in the 
kitchen, instead of cgpper, 

f See Appendix, No, TV. 
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iind barer of wood. At length, we cauffht a glimpse 
of the bright blue waves between the foldings of two 
hills, and, in a few minutes more, the long, level, 
monotonous line of the ocean presented itself. When 
we drove up to the door of the village inn, the Count 
de Revedin, whom I had met two diays before at M. 
Lair's at Caen, came out before we could alight, to 
shake hands with me, and welcome us to the village. 
^ If yon are come to eat," says he, *' it is unlucky: 
I have devoured every thing in the village." — ^** What I 
have they no bread?" I inquired. ** O, yes!" said 
he ; ** they have bread and butter, but nothing else.'* 
— " Never mind," said I, " we return to Bayeux to 
dine ;" and, without entering, or saying another word, 
I ran down like an idolater to worship Oceanus, 
who, according to all theogonists, is one of the oldest 
of the gods. I had not seen the sea for five months. 
The roar, the foam, the restlessness of its waters, the 
smell which the air acquires by blowing over it, the 
rattling of the pebbles, the dancing of the sea-weed 
on the surf, the wheeling sea-mews, with their white 
wings twinkling in the evening sun, — all these things, 
common, but not commonplace, inspired me with a 
delight which every one has felt, but which never 
can be described. Here I walked to and fro in boyish 
ecstasy, and put my hand into the waves, and tasted 
the water. When the fever of enjoyment had some- 
what abated, I began to observe the features of the 
scene. It was a common fishing village, fiir from 
every great road, and lying entirely out of the track 
of commerce or business. No one, I suppose, ever 
visited il, except for the purpose of seeing the ocean, 
or perhaps of bathino^ in it. Eleven boats, which I 
saw hauled up on the beach, and counted, consti- 
tuted the whole navy of Port; and numerous nets, 
which appeared to nave seen some service, were 
roread upon the pebbles to dry, while others were in 
.toe process of being woven. All the chemises, petti- 
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costs, kerchiefs, &c. of the ladies of Port, were 
wise spread upon the pehbles to dry duriDg the next 
day, which was Sunday, and two or three nrdung 
were at play in their vicinity. We obseryed a rmagt 
of breakers running out to a considerable distanoe 
from the shore, and opposite them was a large board, 
on which was an inscnption informing bathers, ihatL 
at the extremity of the range, there was a concealed 
precipice in the water two hundred feet deep. But 
nine or ten feet are as good as a thousand for drowning 
persons. Returniug to the inn, I conversed for some 
time with the Count de Kevedin, a native of the 
Venetian states, who invited me, when I should 
pass into Italy, to spend some time with him at his 
lather's house, between Ferrara and Venice. He 
Is a fine, inteUectual looking man, with laige, hi|[h 
forehead, gray eyes, and light hair. I shall be dis- 
appointed if he does not hereafter distinguish himself. 
He had come doii*n from Bayeux to Port on foot to 
fiee the sea, and we left him setting out on a straH 
among the rocks. It was on the road to Port that, 
in coming down, we had observed a curious example 
of the gallantry of the Normans. Two women, a man, 
and a stout lad, were walking along before us. 
Neither the man nor the lad were laden, but on the 
left shoulder of the elder of the women was a g«e4 
-ttout pi^, whi<^ this female Milo held by the tere- 
legs, while the animal, who had not the wit to think 
•of biting her ear, was kicking and squeaking most 
fearfully. The man was walking by her side, talkiw 
with her very coolly, — and was perhaps her husband 
— >bnt did not, as far as we observed, attempt to 
relieve her of her burden. It is true they may have 
beep carrying it in turns, and that we may have ovep- 
taken them when it was the woman's turn ; but the 
ffir generally labour very much in Normandy, with- 
•out, however, a]^aring to consider it any hardship. 
When we retomed to Bayeux, it was dinner tinfe, 
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asd lr« joined the eenpany ass«tt)^6d ^t tlie table- 
d'h^e. T4ie8e, we afterwaa^s learned, were some 
of the grandees of tbe city; and certainly, if aiFecta* 
tion and consequential airs are marics of dignity, the 
Bayeus magnates were at least equal to princes. 
The conversation tmned chiefly upon trarellingy 
literature, and the fine arts ; and though the obser^ 
vsttoDS were neither very new nor very profound, 
they were delivered and received with as mach satis- 
fection as if they had been oracular. Several of the 
con^any had been in Italy, and were therefore to be 
regaraed as authorities in all matters of art ; for it 
k well known, that when a man passes through a 
town in which Uiere are many fine statues and pietures» 
the principles of art and the rules of criticism infeoC 
him in the same manner as any other contagions 
distemper. 1 did not join in the conversation, not 
because I disdained to talk with fops, but because 
I was hoarse, a«td feared that the gentlemen might 
also be musical, and run the risk of being thrown 
into convulsions by my inharmonious notes. On 
this account, I followed the dictates of Pythagoras^ 
and listened submissively to the opinions of the wise. 
The dinner itself was remarkably good, and consisted 
of seven or eight courses, — soup, beef, fowl, fish, 
custards, &c. besides the dessert, which we could 
not stay to partake of. But the manner of serving 
it up was rough and careless. Having dined, we 
mounted our cabriolet, and dashed away towards 
Caen. Night soon overtook us; and darkness had 
no sooner descended upon the earth, than we ob- 
served the singular aversion of the Normans for the 
night. The roads were as silent and as lonely as if 
they had lain through a deserted country. Not the 
.crack of a whip, or the neigh of a horse, or the rolling 
of a wheel, was heard. The tramp of our own horse 
alone broke the spelL These people have certainly 
no relationship to the owl ; and a highwayman, unless 
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he choose to exercise his profesnon hy day, nmst here 
soon be reduced to what is yvlgarly termed '^ short 
commons." It was a cold, brifliant night ; and the 
few chnrch spires which were yisible were finely 
relieved against a sky thickly sprinkled with stars. 
As we passed through a village, or beheld it a little 
to our right or^left, we observed pale streams of light 
thrown across the road, or upon the trees, from bed- 
room windows, whence we inferred that the peasants 
were of Franklin's opinion, and chose rather to ruin 
the tallow-chandler than allow the morning sunshine, 
to go to waste. As we drew near Caen, I obs<n*ved 
upon the edge of the horizon that earthly cmrora 
borealis which the lamps of a great city preduce; 
and the appearance, however feeble in comparison, 
called to my mind that long line of splendour obser- 
vable at nignt when the traveller draws near the great 
and glorious capital of England. In another moment 
the wheels of our cabriolet rattled on the pavement; 
and the little journey to and from Bayeux, which had 
given me so much pleasure, might be said to be at 
an end. 
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CHAPTER XIIL 

Jimmey to Falaite — Scenery — Norman Farmers — Mount 
Jofy, or the DtviCs Breach — H6id du Grand Turc — City 
and Ckutie by Moonlight— Talbat'9 Tovoer—N^ligenee of 
the Authorities — Arlette's Fountain — Arlette^s Chamber in 
lAe Castle — Prison of Prince Arthur of Bretagne — Trait 
of Manners — Rocks of Noron — JExouisite Prospect — The 
KiiM^s Printer at Fcuaise — M, Oaleron — Pubtic Library 
— Worship of the Virgin — Suburb and Church of Guibray 
~- St Denys and his Mead — Church of St Oervais-^ 
Ugliness of the Women — William the Conqueror bom in 
two Places — Bust of the Bastard. 

Wednesday, April 28. — I had purposely deferred 
yisitiog the Bocage,* or woody portion of liiormandy, 
until sprlnff should have clothed it in all its beauty. 
BelioFing ue proper moment to have now arrived, I 
set out upon my little tour, and left Caen in the 
diligence about three o'clock in the afternoon. The 
weather was beautiful, the sky being perfectly cloud- 
less, the heat great, but by no means disagreeable, 

* The city of Falaiae is not included in the Bocaffe, the most 
eastern limits of which do not appear to extend mucn farther in 
that direction than Cond^ sur rfoireau. I say ampear, because 
the limits of this portion of Normandy are somewhat uncertain. 
The name Boeage is rapidly iallinff into desuetude. M . Seguin, 
the rude historian of the district, thus explains the oriffin of the 
appellation : — '* La pays ci-deyant connu sous le nom oe Boeage, 
tire son nom des immenses f^ets dont il ^tait presqu' enticement 
convert, et dont celles de St Sever, de Gr&vrai, de Gors, d' Ardennes, 
et une quantity d'autres bois, de moindre elebdue, sont des restes." 
— JSsstti aur PHistoire de t Industrie du Boeage enghUral, ^« 
p. 10. 
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being tempered by a fine fresh breeze. The conntry 
about Caen I have ah'eady described as a vast undu- 
lating plain, without interest or beauty; but the 
spring had now shed a kind of charm even over those 
monotonous steppes. The whole plain, as far as the 
eye could reach, was covered with young corn, inter- 
spersed with patches of the colza, bow in full blossom ; 
and the yellow flower of this plant, contrasting with 
the fresh bright, greeu of the wheat, and bending 
and quivering in the wind, ocHDmunicated an int^^st 
to the landscape, whioh in other seasons of tkiB year 
it cannot possess. On our right hand, at uo great 
distance, was the small narrow valley of the Ome, 
which intersects the country in an almost straight 
line from south to north, and is nearly tiie only feature 
of variety it here possesses. 

In about two hours, I obsefved a sensible cbange 
in the character of the scenery. The land rose here 
and there into small eminences, not sufficiently high 
to be denominated hills; and groves, «iid thickets, 
and immense orchards in ftill blossom, already began 
to proclaim that we were approaching the Booaga. 
My companions, honest farmers ft&m the interiof^ 
returning home from the fair of Caen, were agreeable, 
Oommunicative, and by no means ignorant peraott, 
who explained to me, as we rode along, the process 
of making cider (the vintage of Normattdy); tlie 
reason why the cider of a particular district is 
Miperior to that of others ; described %fa« mode of 
fivmg in the country ; the state of feeling as respect! 
the governments the laws, taxation, and religion, 
whicn prevails among the peasantry ; and, generally, 
whatever rdated to their own conditioB aad mode of 
life. Their appearance, with their blue smoc^ freoks, 
tanned complexion, and bushy hair, was rough and 
rude enough ; but their manners were mild and in- 
offensive, and I soon discovered, that a few agreeable 
words were all-powerful with them. ' 
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AltkoBgh there -Hre do forests in tbis part of Nor- 
mandy, the trees aloogr t&e sides of the road are 
numerous, and not untrequently entirely mask the 
country for a considerahle disEtance ; hut the glimpses 
of scenery caught through casual breaks, or openings 
in these small strips of forest, are sometimes yery fine. 
Here, as elsewhere in Normandy, the Tillages on the 
roadside are exceedingly few, and the eye no where 
finds those pretty cottages, and snug farm houses, 
which constitute one of the principal charms of aa 
English landscape. The country is well cultiyated, 
but the dwellings of the cuhiyators are seldovi visible 
to the traveller on the great roads. My companions 
could by no means expudn to me the reason of this 
phenomenon ; but I suspect it is one of the effects of 
the ancient despotism of France, during the sway ei 
which the peasants systematically kept as far as 
possible from the roads, to avoid the vexatious visits 
9£ the noblesse, and the creatures of the government, 
who might be passing to and fro, as is at present the 
ease in Turkey, and other despotic countries of the 
East. • 

A little before sunset, we discovered Mount Joly, 
or the Briche au Diable, on the left hand, but at to* 
great a distance from the road to allow of our judging 
of its picturesque beauties. This ciroumstanoe 1 
regret on mv own account, though the reader will 
lose nothing by it, the place having been lately visited 
mnd described bv my friend Tr^botien, of Caen, from 
whose manuscript tour I have selected the following 
eloquent passage on this extraordinuy and romant^ 
■pot: — 

*' On the left hand of the road from Caen to Falaise, 
not hr from the village of Potigny, is the Rock of 
St Qoentin, or Mount Joly, which is unquestionably 
ime of the most remarkable scenes in Normandv, 
The popular viame of this rock is the Devil's BreadL 
•^a name in perfect keeping with the fantastic and 
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8aTag^ecoiifigii]»tionoftlii8extnu>rdiiuu7 place. After 
following for some time the course of a small vallevy 
we suddenlv turn round, and discover this dusky rock, 
rent in twain from the base to the summit, and ^raping, 
as it were, with its vast open jaws towards the sky. 
In looking at this singular spot, which is really a 
grand and terrible object, we are tempted to imagine 
that Satan actually had some hand in its formation. 

^ Let the reader imagine to himself a long chain 
of lofty rocks, traversing a broad and magnificent 
▼alley, which is abruptly divided in twain by a deep 
chasm, or rather abyss, at the bottom of which a smaU 
river rolls along its troubled waters. From the per- 
pendicular sides of this abyss project enormous rocks, 
which appear as if suspended m the air, and threaten 
every moment to roll aown into the gulf below. This 
rending of the mountain could only have been pro- 
duced by one of those tremendous convulsions of 
nature which overwhelm and change certain countries 
of the earth. It is pretended, but with little proba- 
bilitv, that the valley which extends towaros the 
soutn was formerly an immense lake, the waters of 
which, forcing themselves a passage through every 
opposing obstacle, burst upon the mountain, and 
rushed towards the sea on the north. Nothing of all 
this mass of waters now remains but the pretty little 
river Poussendre, which fidls, in broken and foaming 
cascades, over the ledges of rock that form the bottom 
of the chasm, where it turns two oil mills, the mono- 
tonous and echoing sounds '^of which are the only 
noises which disturo this wild solitude. 

^ There formerly existed various traditions relating 
to this extraordinanr and truly infernal scene; but 
they have been gradually effaced by time from the 
memory of the peasantry. At present, if jou question 
them respecting the origin or the rent in the moun- 
tain, they reply, * Our old men have always observed 
it precisely as it is; and all we know of the matter 
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kty that it 18 tbe work of the Deyil.' It is truey that 
a few of the < ancients ' of the country will occasion- 
ally allade yapiely to certain combats which, in old 
times, took pmce on this spot between the Devil and 
8t Qaentin, — to the latter of whom a small chapel 
has been erected on the level summit of the rocks. 

" Upon the crest of the mountains, on the eastern 
side, a monument has been erected, which increases 
the effect of the savage and picturesque aspect of the 
place. This is the tomb of Marie Jolie, an actress no 
less distinguished for her talent, than for the rectitude 
of her character, who died about the end of the last 
century. The white marble of which this mauso- 
leum is constructed, appears from a distance, among 
the dark foliage of pines and cypresses which surround 
it, like a pale star in a sombre and obscure sky. 
Having climbed to the top of the mountain, you are 
admitted into the tomb through a small iron door, by 
an ignorant cobbler, who lives in a small hut hard by. 
The monument is of the most elegant workmanship, 
irom the chisel of Lesneur, the same artist who sculp- 
tured the ornaments of that of J. J. Rousseau at 
Ermenonville. On the front is a bas-relief, repre- 
senting Marie Jolie of the size of life, and supposed to 
be an excellent likeness. The tomb stands on the 
edge of the precipice, from which it is separated only 
by a narrow pathway, which one cannot tread with- 
out a degree of giddiness. M. Dulomboy, in erecting 
this tomb to the memory of a wife whom he appears 
to have loved with the most enthusiastic passion, has 
been lavish in tumulary ornaments. The inscriptions, 
especially, appear to be too numerous, particularly as, 
for the most part, they are filled with a cold and insipid 
sentimentality. This place once enjoyed a great repu- 
tation, but this is now dying away. Nevertheless, it 
must always be an object of interest for all kindly and 
susceptible minds." 

After travelling about another half hour, I disco- 
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Tered, tfaron^h tbe trees, the tower of tiie ondeiii 
ehnreh of Guibray, and, in a few minutes moFe, the 
donjon of the castle of Falaise, perched upon a loftjr 
rock, and looking doubly romantic in the sober glin^ 
merinff of twilight. The approach to the city from 
Caen, is through a genteel suburb ; and we met several 
ladies and gentlemen, fiishionably dressed, taki$iff the 
dugt upon the road. Contrary to the general prao* 
tice, the rich inhabitants of Falaise have their villas 
«a the roadside ; and these, with their fine avenues 
of trees, new plantations, and gardens, g^ve an air of 
wealth and Hfe to the landscape. 

Among my traveUing companions was a joUy.rongh^ 
looking citizen of Falaise, who had been at Caen 
taking leave of his brother, a soldier in the army 
about to depart for Algiers. He was careful to inform 
me, tiiat the young man had already reached the rank 
of corporal, and seemed to expect that the present 
espedition would certainly be fevourable to nis pro» 
motion. As we were descending the hill towards the 
ancient moat of the city, we perceired a fine, fidr* 
haired, little boy, about five years old, travelling up 
alone to meet us, and the eyes of the corporal's bro» 
ther ^arkled with delight at the sight. ^ It is my 
child, sir," said he, ** my eldest boy !" and forthwith 
he greeted the little urchin by scolding him heartiLy 
for running so fast, and in a tone which he intended 
should be very rough, but which the boy interpreted 
difierently, for he only smiled, and faced about and 
van like a young hare by the side of the diligence 
towards the city. 

The moon, which had been visible for hours in the 
sky, had now completely ** gained the upper hand '* 
of her brother Phoebus, as our romantic poets and 
novel writers are pleased to term the sun, and had 
the honour of lignting the diligence into the city of 
Fabuse. We alighted opposite the Hotel du Grand 
Gerf ; but as I had been recommended to tiiat of the 
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Gmod Tore, I prooeeded* by tiie aid of tiro Itttlft 
nigged gaidesy whom. 1 picked up ia the streets, to»> 
wards tibia important estalilishmfiiit of Giiidie**Book 
celebrity. I had first, howerer, to eBcounter ther 
solicitations of niim«roiu " eondiicteiii»," some ol 
vbom w<3re ambitious of driring^ me to Paris, others 
^> Yire, others to Ai^euton, and oth^v to Cond^ ;; 
but I made my escape, as Ulysses did Irom the Sirens» 
by tuniing a deaf ear to their temptations, and, after 
traversing several narrow and obscure streets, arrived 
at my boteL 

Here I was met at the door by the landlord himselfi 
who politely conducted me into his house ; whence, 
having tasted some of the coffee and other good things 
of Fakise, I soon sallied forth again to view the casue 
and the city by moonlight. As the castle occupies- 
tiie highest point of the site of the city, I knew that» 
by proceeding up the first steep street I met, I must^ 
certainly approach it; and therefore I strolled on. 
Without asking questions, until I arrived at a lon^ 
narrow passage between two walls, which appeared, 
to be a cul-^*^ac» Here I was compelled to make* 
use of the gift of speech, by which extraordinary 
means, I discovered that my cid-de^ac led to tho 
chateau ; but on coming up to the wall, I found all 
ingress prohibited by immense doors, which w^e 
carefully closed as in time of war. Descending again 
into the city, I took the first street on the right hand^ 
which wound round at the foot of the castle wall% 
towards the public promenade, and the road to Bre» 
tagne. They who know what early hours are observed 
by the Normans, will readily imagine how soUtary 
were the streets, in this remote and unfrequented part 
of the city, at such a time of night, it being near 
tea o'clock. Having passed the great pond, which 
lies between the city and the public promenade, a 
place little frequented at any time, and which at this 
moment would have been a prey to utter silence but 
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for the croaking of the toads, and the sharp, belUike 
cry of the musical frogs, I followed the course of the 
lofty walls of the casue, now partially covered with 
iinr, tmtil I arrived at the foot of Talbot's Tower, 
where I paused for some time, to enjoy the singular 
beauty oi the scene. Something should perhaps be 
allowed for the novelty, the stulness, the solitude ; 
but the place and the ruin are naturally picturesque; 
and now, silvered over by a pure and brilliant moon- 
light, and contemplated with an enthusiastic eye, they 
appeared to possess extraordinary beauties. The 
massive ruins of the donjon, and the lofty round tower, 
which appears perfect from below, perched upon a 
high, rugged cliiF; a small stream of water at their 
foot, dashing and falling into the ancient moat ; with 
the gray, rugo^d, and frowning rocks of Noron on 
the opposite ^ide of what in the moonlight appeared 
to be an abyss, — all these formed a picture of 
singular int«re8t, at least to the imagination. The 
fountains of the city, however useful they may be, 
have a remarkably mean appearance even by night, 
when most things look weu ; and the churcn of the 
Trinity, the omy one I examined by moonlight^ 
appeared to be a structure of no grandeur or merit. 

In order to enjoy, as much as possible, the view of 
the surrounding country which Talbot's Tower com- 
mands, I rose next morning a little after four o'clock, 
and hastened to the castle. The guide being already 
stirring, I entered without loss of time, and requested 
my antiquarian cobbler, who was desirous, in accord- 
ance with the sage advice of Aristotle, to begin at the 
beginning, to skip over all minor objects, and conduct 
me at once to tne tower. The sun, however, had 
already risen, and the most lovely views presented 
themselves to the eye at every turning. Passing on, 
with an indifference which greatly annoyed my con- 
ductor, by chapel, and college, and ruined chamber, 
I at length reached the tower, and ascended to its 
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goinmit. The sun, as I have obserred, had already 
risen-, but the glories of sanrise had not yet departed. 
The eastern sky was glowing red, while the rest of 
the heavens was of a glittering silvery blue, the bright- 
ness of which almost made the eyes ache ; and the 
earth, broken and unequal, and covered with verdure, 
was as beautiful as the sky which stretched above it. 
It is next to impossible, however, to enjoy a scene 
of this kind with a commonplace guide by one's 
side; so I turned my attention to the things close 
about me, promising myself somewhat more of pictu- 
resque pleasure from the rocks of Noron opposite, 
whither I resolved to be my own g^ide. The tower* 
is at present, as it has been for seven or eight years, 
undergoing repairs ; and a portion of the walls, towards 
the south, is new. The authorities, who have little 
er no respect for antiquity, dole out the money 
uecessaiT, just as Shylock gave up his claim upon 
Antonio s flesh, — with fierce regret; and I suspect 
the modem part will already be old before the whole 
be finished. One wheel, which was fixed upon the 
centre of the tower, for drawing up stones, &c. for 
the repairs, has already yielded to the attacks of old 
age, and its remains lie in venerable ruin near the 
spot where the parapet is hereafter to be ; and the 
second wheel, which now occupies its place, is, as 
Gil Bias has it, *' no chicken." In a small square 
enclosure, direcUy above the ancient dungeons, which 
are not now accessible to the public, is a powder 

** It has sometimes been doubted whether this building was 
reelly erected hy the magnificent, but cruel. Regent ; but the 
industrioHS researches of M. Ga]eron,-haye at length put an end 
to all uncertainly, by bringing to light the order of Talbot, 
signed by his own hand, for the money necessary for the con- 
struction of the tower. This document, with others relating 
to the same subject, will be published in a small work on the 
antiquities of the city, which was already in the press when 
I was at Falaise. 

L 6 
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viagasine, which, should it by any accident explode^ 
would blow the Castle of Falaise into the airy--^ 

.~-^^ Andy like the baseless fabric of a Tiaton, 
Leave not a wreck behkML. 

The superstitioii of peasants and antiqaaries inT^ats 
some fooush legend for ev^y ancient building, and, 
of course, this renowned ruin is not without ita 
romance. In ancient times, it is said, a certain holy 
hermit lived upon the heights of Noron ; and, ffaUant 
knights and hermits being naturally fond of each 
other's society, a subterranean passage waa excavated 
from the dungeons of the castle to the hermitage, by. 
which the fool who lived w^ia. one rock visited the 
fool on the other. From the tower, after visithiff 
the subterranean apartments at its base, we proceeded 
to nudte the circuit of the donjon, commencing with 
the window from whence Dwe Robert, according 
to tradition, discovered the beauty of the lunier^s 
daughter.* The next thing we visited was the chamber 
in which the beautiful Arlette, who must, therefore^ 
have lived with the duke, gave birth to the heso of 
Normandy, — the man whose name is in every body's 
month in the country ; whose actions have conferred 
an interest upon a hundred scenes; who still, by 
drawing strangers to the spot, is the b«M£actor ol 
his native town, which, in spite of its fiur, would be 
little visited, were it not for its castle, and the £une 
of William the Conqueror. The apartment is small, 
and has apparently been hollowed out of the wall, at 
no very remote period ; but the guide was positive that 
iit was Arlette's chamber,, and informed me, that the 
lady's bed stood in a small recess on its southern 
side. In fact, he was as well acquainted with the 
history of every thing which then took place, as H 

* See Appendix, No. V. 
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he himself had been present^ in the character of Dr 
Slop. 

The chief interest of this oaiStle consists in its 
picturesque j^osition, and the historical associations 
connected with it ; in other resptos, it is not very 
remarkable. A hundred castles in JBng^nd are of 
superior architecture, and in teore perfect preserva* 
tion; many are erected on a stiU better site, and 
command a more extensire and beautilul prospect ; 
but not one of them has given birth to so illustrious 
a tyrant. Dr Dibdin, who has the commendable 
ambition of wishing to have an opinion of his own, 
whether right or wrong, atten^ts to rob the castle 
of this source of interest, by insinuating, that the 
date of its erection is posterior to the time of William 
by at least a century ; but M. Galeron, whose opinion 
is of infinitely greater weight, belieres it to have 
been erected m the ninth, or, at latest^ in the tenth 
century.* 

From the chamber of Arlette we proceeded to 
another small apartment in the wall, which, according 
to the historians and romancers of the middle agei^ 
and my equally credible guide, was the prison in 
whioh young Arthur of Brittany was coimned, by 

* « Persoime encore n*a pu, jusqu^i ce jour, assigner i sa 
^ndation une ^04}ue precise et certadne; nous avons crti, 
cepefidant, qu*il etait possible de la reeonnaltre k la ttiasse carr^ 
de r^diflce, k la m&ture de la maponn«rii!i, et aortout k Tardii- 
tecture des fen^tres ; nous no la fiuflon pas remonter au 6tik du 
IXme ou du Xme sl^le. 

'' Quelques reparations seraient indispensables pour pr^rver 
le donjon d'une mine prbchaine. Les plus presssLntes seraient 
le r^ablissement du soutMusement de la deuxi^me fen^trefi toum^ 
vers te midi, et cdui du revfitefiaent ekt^ti^ur de la muraille d6 
Bord, jusqu'i one ^^ation de 12 pieds oivtron. Puissent ees 
travaux etre promptement entrepris, pour pr^rver de la 
destruction un des plus beaux monumens qui nous restent de k 
grdndeur et de la puissance de nos p^res ! '* Statistiquef &ci 
p. 8^. 
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order of his uncle John. It was here, then, that that 
famous scene between Hubert and the young prince 
took phice, which Shakespeare's pen has rendered so 
deeply pathetic, and maae a thousand times more 
celebrated than the narratiTes of all the historians 
who ever wrote could have done. The chamber is 
exceedingly small, and Arthur, and Hubert, and the 
assassins must hare been confoundedly cramped for 
room. However, there appears to be no reason what* 
ever for doubting that tne boy was confined some- 
where in the castle ; and why not here, as well as 
any where else ? 

On leaving the castle, I observed a little trait of 
manners which may be worth describing : on going 
towards the cottage of the guide, which it was neces- 
sary to enter in order to obtain change, I found the 
door open, and the lady of the house m her chemise, 
preparing to dress. Upon our entering, she escaped, 
ana hid herself behind the bed, whence, during the 
little dialogue which ensued, she often put out her 
head, in order to join in the business of the day. I 
cannot conscientiously say, however, that she was 
either young or pretty. 

From the castle I proceeded to the rocks of Noron, 
or Mont Mirat. Crossing the small river at the 
foot of the castle, I followed a steep, and somewhat 
winding path ; and, after skirting the base of the 
huge rocks for some time, discovered an opening, by 
wmch it seemed possible to crawl up to the summit 
Having reached tne top, and proceeued to the extre- 
mity of the ridge, I enjoyed one of the most delightful 
prospects that can be conceived. On the right hand 
was the road to Brittany, skirted by the lofty trees 
which form the public promenade, and running alonff 
the base of a green swelling hill, crested with tufted 
trees, and afterwards losing itself in thick groves. 
Directly in front of me was the castle, with its gray 
donjon and lofty tower, throwing its vast shadow 
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over the stream and valley below, and half concealing' 
the tall poplars which shot op from the edge of the 
nwer^ while the upper portion of them was covered 
with sunshine. On the left was the city of Falaise,— > 
long lines of buildings, interspersed with large masses 
of verdure, and gilded by the morning sun. Earl v as 
it still was, the inhabitants were beginning to light 
their fires, and the smoke, curling up from uiese, was 
beaten down again by the wind, and spread itself 
like a thin blue haze, over the narrow little valley 
which sweeps round the foot of the chateau. Beyond 
the city, on the left, was the road to Caen, and Mont 
Jol^in the distance; and, immediately beneath my feet, 
as it were, the beautiful Valdante, with its shining 
stream, and bright g^een Verdure, and romantiio 
gardens and villai.' Behind the castle, and a little to 
the left of it, were the suburb and church of Guibray ; 
and, on all sides, as far as the eye could reach, neat 
villas, imbosomed in groves, sprinkled the country, 
and shed an air of singular wealth and beauty over 
the landscape. To say every thing in one word, it 
reminded me of some of the scenes 1 had seen on the 
banks of the Wey, and in Devonshire. Here, as I * 
sat musing among the vast rocks, 1 heard the cuckoo, 
for the first time this year; while the whole air 
seemed alive with the voices of other birds, — the 
nightingale, the skylark, the linnet, the thrush, and 
the blackbird* At the foot of the hill, on the 
southern side, was ka ancient cottage, the sight of 
which might be of use to a romance writer, as 
it would nimish him with an exact idea of those 
miserable dwellings to which heroes sometimes retire 
for variety, and to give their sage historians an 
opportunity of being exceedinglv cynical or pathetic 
upon the vicissitudes of human bfe. It was just four 
walls built, like the Cyclopean cities of old, without 
mortar, but of exceedingly small gray stones, and 
covered with thatoh, which, having been drenched 
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and rotted by t1i« rains of winter, was now of » 
brownish green colonr, and covered willi f^atdies of 
moss and Bchen. A hole, through which, in case of 
conflagration, a man aught creep out, served for a 
window ; and anotiber hole, of hu^er dimensions, was 
the door. Though very &t from being of a pastond 
disposition, and loving the society of mankind beyond 
any thing upon earth, I quitted with regret the 
de&ghtfuf solitude of these rocks, to examine the 
curiosities of the city. 

The first person on whom I called was M. Br6e, 
the king's printer at Falaise, to whom I had a letter 
of introduction, from a professor of the Lyc6e of 
Caen. I found the old gentleman confined to his bed 
by the gout, I believe ; but, although he was thus 
prevented from accompan^ring me about the city 
nimself, he had, he said, a friend who would be happv 
to officiate in his stead. This friend soon arrived, 
and proved to be M. Oaleron* the principal author 
of the *< Statistique de I'Arrondissement de Falaise," 
a man of talent and learning; and of extremely amiaUe 
and obliging manners. He had at that moment a 
small ** Uuide to Falaise" in the press, and, while he 
looked for an instant at a proof, and gave some 
directions to the printers, I employed myself in 
examining the moae of woiking, &c. The press 
nsed'is the old wooden one, which was employed in 
En&^land before the invention of the Stanhope press ; 
and the ink 19 distributed with balls, not witn rollers, 
as with us ; but the press^work, considering the 
roujghness of the paper, was not bad, and the oom« 
position appeared to be careful and correct. 

M. Galeron, who is a barrister, had to make his 
appearance in court at ten o'clock, where he would 
remain for one hour : before and after that, his time, 
he said, was entirely at n^ disposal. As I had seen 
the castle, tlie first thing we visited was a little hill 
on the road to Brittany, whence a peculiarly charming 
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view of the meadows of the Ante, tbe caatle, the 
town, the rocks of N^ron, &c. is obtained* We 
discoursed, as we weiit along, on architecture, and 
antiquarian literature, in which, by the way, I am 
no conjurer; and I found that, though a native of 
another part of Normandy, my companion had settled 
at Falabe from a passion ror its antiquities. He 
remembered and spoke in the kindest terms of Mr 
Wiflfen, who has written a pretty copy of versesj 
entitled, " A Farewell to Normandy ;" and afterwards 
shewed me a copy of the translation of Garcillaso, 
presented to him by the translator. I told him I had 
not the honour of being personally known to Mr 
WijOTen; but that, from the tone in which I every 
where found him spoken of, I did not doubt that he 
was no less amiable than he was clever. 

From the environs we very quickly returned to the 
city, in order to pay a visit to the public library, an 
institution which owes its existence, I believe, to the 
exertions of M. Galeron. The books are arranged, at 
present, in a small apartment of the H6tel de ViUe ; 
but it is in contemplation to erect or appropriate some 
entire building to the library, which appears to be 
exceedingly well managed. Instead of laying out 
their funds in the purchase of rare editions, and curi^ 
ous old books, works of undoubted utility, histories, 
voyages, and travels, and the masterpieces of modem 
literature are bought. The only piece of luxury 
which I observed was the great work which Napoleon 
caused to be written on Egypt ; but this was presented 
to the library, upon apphcation, by the government. 
19^nmerous translations from the English, — Shake- 
speare, Hume, Byron, &c. — adorned the shelves, and 
appeared to have been much read: a few infeiioi' 
authors, not very deserving of being translated, were 
also there ; but, in general, the books are well selected* 
Moore is, in general, a great ikvourite with tha 
French, — as much, perhaps, for his faults as f<9r hia 
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beauties ; but the stem simplicity of Campbell's lyrical 
pieces is beyond their reach : the ** Pleasares of 
Hope," and ''Gertrude of Wyoming," are in more 
favour. Of Wordsworth, Southey, Coleridge, &c* 
little, in general, is known beyond the names : but all 
ranks and conditions of men read and .admire Sir 
Walter Scott : however, 1 did not see his novels in the 
public library of Falaise. Among the most valuable 
of the few old books, I observed Bucange's Glossaiy, 
and Moreri's Dictionary; but the library did not 
possess a copy of Bayle. The philosopher of Rotter- 
dam is more dreaded than Rousseau or Voltaire. Evea 
at Caen you only find the imperfect edition of the 
Historical and Critical Dictionary. The books of 
this institution are lent out, like those of a circulating 
library; and I was informed, that a considerate^ 
number were in constant reading. 

From the public library M. Galeron took me to his 
own house, where he presented me with a copy oi 
bis works, together witn various prints of things and 
places I had seen, or was about to see. It being near 
ten o'clock, I then set out on my visit to the churches 
The church of the Trinity, except a single doorway^ 
which is elegant, but of soft and crumbling stone, is 
a poor structure, in which there is nothing remarkable^ 
eKcept a few casts of statues of the Virgin, and two 
angels, who looked very lively and loving. Southey 
is perfectly right in denominating Catholicism the 
Marian religion; for the Virgin is unquestionably the 
great divinity — the venerable mother — the Cybele 
of this new modification of Paganism. Every where 
I see people bending, and groaning, and praying, and 
diedding tears, before this idol, which is sometimes 
beautiful, sometimes ugly, according to the ability of 
the idol maker ; but every where as much an idol 
as Crishna, or Bhavani, or the Lingam in Hindostan. 
Either there never was such a thing as idolatry, or 
the catholics are idolaters; iox the worship^ the 
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*'Gulte," which they render the Vii^n and the saints^ 
18 precisely of the same nature as that which the 
Hindoos and other Pagans offer up to their idols. 

From the church of the Trinity I went to Guibray^ 
the suburb where the great fair, the second in the 
kingdom, is annually held. Dr Dibdin and othen 
describe this suburb as haying very much the air of a 
deserted city, the houses being shut up, and the streets 
empty ; but this is true only of that particular class 
of houses which are erected merely for the fair : the 
others are inhabited and open all the year round, like 
other houses and shops. The only business carried 
on here appeared to be weaving; for, as I walked 
along, I heard a loom at work in aJmost every house* 

Upon ascending the hill to the church, I round it, 
for a wonder, free from old women, the class of the 
population which seems to have taken exclusive po»* 
session of the churches. There was, in fact, not a 
soul in the building ; and, on this account, I entered 
it with more than ordinary pleasure. The silence 
was broken only by the sound of my own footsteps, 
and the rattling of the casement of the great window 
over the altar, which, notwithstanding that the heat 
of the day was excessive, was strongly shaken by the 
wind. The ornaments of the altar I found to be in 
the usual gaudy and tasteless style ; but, in a small 
chapel on the right hand, there was a painting sd 
singularly ridiculous, that it may be regarded as a 
real curiosity : this was St Denys, or Dionysius, or 
some such person, decapitated, and carrying his head 
in his hands. Numerous spectators are represented 
running after him, and regarding him with astonish* 
ment — as well they might ; but the saint and his head 
are by no means disturbed, and walk on as friendly 
and as comfortably as when they were more nearly 
related, the eyes merely looking a little more sleepy 
than ordinary. Becluord has treated this subject 
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somewhat ^Affeready in the JfrontiBpieoe to his ^ Me- 
moirs of Extraordinarj Painters," where the saint holds 
out the severed memoer at arms' length, and ap^iears 
to he looking his own head in the face. Many persons 
imagine we do wrong in excluding certain creations 
of art from our churches; hut God forbid that a 
protestant church should ever be polluted by such 
absurd abominations as this I It is enough that the 
idea of God fills our temples and the spirits of the 
worshippers : prayer and thanksgiving and a contrite 
heart, are better than images or pidfures. While I 
was contemplating this piece of folly, and making a 
note or two in my book, a painter entered with the 
sacristan, to retouch something on the other side of 
the altar ; and their talking, spitting, and noise, very 
ouickly caused me to retreat. Afoking my escape 
from the interior, I obtained permission to visit tne 
cemetery, where I expected to be alone ; but I was 
disappointed. The gravedig^er was there, merrily 
executing his fdnetions, — a httle infirm old man, who 
appeared likely very soon to furnish employment to 
his successor. Two other persons also were in the 
cemetery, cutting the tall rank grass which grew on 
ttftd about the graves, for their cows, I imagine ; in 
order to expedite the transmigrations of matter from 
one class of animals to another. I had heard the 
outside of the church described as extremely ancient, 
and it had certainly the appearance of being so ; but 
this was its only recommendation, for it was neither 
striking nor elegant. 

On my return to Falaise,- 1 visited the church of 
St Gervais, which is a fine structure, commenced, it 
is supposed, in the time of William the Conqueror, 
and finished in the ages inmiediately succeeding. A 
row of small chapels, eighteen in number, runs round 
the whole builobg, the nave and choir of which, 
taken together, are about one hundred and twenty 
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feet long.* Behind the altar th«ne is, as usual, a 
cahapel to the Virgin, before whose statue two small 
tapers were bumine. Being exceedingly fiitigaed, 
I sat down here ror some time, looking at the 
Virffin, and moniliiing, as men do when they^ are 
tired, upon the flight of time, the succession of gene* 
rations, and the vanity of all human pursuits, not 
even excepting trayellinff. In the midst of my pro- 
found meditations, whidb, in a more drowsy person 
might have ended in sleep, I was disturbed by the 
entrance of an old gentleman, who, seeing the tapers 
burning before the image, and being by no means a 
prodigal idolater, forthwith commenced a phili^ic 
iigainst the beadle, and stumped out upon his stm in 
search of the delinquent, in order to have the tapers 
extinguished. Perhaps, however, it was in rnilily to 
inform him that a heretic was in the church, who 
imght maliciously pollute scnne of the sacred things. 
When I had made the tour of the church, looked at 
all the chapels, pictures, images, &c. I went out, and 
found my httk old man stumping back to the church, 
without the beadle. 

After this I strolled about the city looking at the 
shops, the hotels, the fountains, the costume, and the 
features of the inhabitants. There are at present, I 
imagine, very few beauties like Arlette Verprey at 
Fakuse; fw, during all my rambles in and about the 
nbuse, I scarcely saw one pretty woman. Peihaps, 
however, it was because beauty was a scarce commot 
dity here, even in those times, that the furrier's 
daughter, whom we will imagine to have been hand- 
some, captivated the coarse mind of the Duke ; for I 
cannot imagine any cause, which, in so fine a natural 
position, should have produced any degenerai^ in the 
human form. 

' * SfaiisHquB de rArromditaememt de Ftdaite, p. 344. I 
loeaii JPrenei feet The raeasiirement was perfonned by the 
author of the StatistScs, not by me* 
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In retaming^ toward my hotel I met the honest 
citizen with whom I had travelled in the diligence from 
Caen, and he immediately doffed his cap and saluted 
me. ** Sir," said he, ** I was this moment thinking of 
you. I wonder, I was jnst saying to myself, whe&ef 
the gentleman with whom I trarelled yesterday has 
seen that church ;" pointing to that of St Geryaiai 
*♦ Oh, yes," I repUed, " 1 have seen it." — ** Well," said 
he, ^ and have you seen the house of Guillaume ?"— 
• By Jupiter I" I exclaimed, ** I had forgotten it." — 
** What! forgotten the house .of Guillaume ? Well^ 
you certainly would not think of leaving Falaiae 
without visiting the house in which the Conqueror 
was bom. Will you allow me to conduct you to it ?" 
I had already, seen one spot on which William was 
bom, but it did not signify ; a great man might he 
bora in two places ; or, at all events, there was no 
harm in examming the two places which laid claim 
to the honour. The Falaisian had now another Httie 
boy with him, and I said I should be oblij;ed if he or 
his little boy would be my guide on this occasion* 
^ We will go all together," said he ; *' I have been there 
a thousand times." So, without more words, we 
nroceeded to the scene of Arlette's and Dr Dibdin's 
labours, where the former, according to one tradition^ 
brought forth a hero, by the help of the seige-femme ; 
and where tbe latter, with the aid of soap and a 
scrubbing brush, brought out the features of a man 
from a coat of dirt and lime. Over the door was this 
inscription: — «* House of WiUiam the Conqueror;** 
and immediately following, the encouraging words—* 
** Richard donne k boire et ^ manger." In other 
words, it was a cabaret.'*^ 

On entering, I found M. Richard, the man who 

* Cabaret is said to be b Gomponnd of the words cdb^ Celtic 
flnr head, and arieHsf the genitive of arie», a ram, becanae 
aneiontly small inns had a ram's head for their sign. 
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*< ffave to eat and drink/' labouring^ bard at some 
duinary operation by tbe fireside, and, aifter hearing 
the historical proof that William was bom in that 
house, which simply amounted to this, that from time 
immemorial some people had been accustomed to say 
so, while, as it was easy to see, the house was Tery 
ancient,* and had ^^rge fire-places, we mounted the 
staircase to see the effigies of the Conqueror. When 
we had ascended nearly to the top of the first flight, 
we discovered the face of a statue peeping out, like 
that of a man in the pillory, from the brick and 
mortar, which we were desired to be complaisant 
enouffh to take for an exact likeness of William^ — in 
which case Matilda must hare had a very ugly hus- 
band, for the nose is that of a Calmuck Tartar, and 
the other features are not greatly better. The busti 
I dare say, is ancient, but I know no more reason 
why it should be taken for the son of Arlette than 
for Tom Thumb, or Blue Beard, or Jack the Qiant 
Killer, or any other hero of that stamp. 



* The owner, of course, believes it to have stood eight himdred 
years; but it will perhaps be sufficient if we allow it three 
eentttries. 
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, Hayivq seen erery thing' which af^eared to pos^ 
fiesB any interest fen* me at Falaise, I set out early in 
the afternoon for Argestan. The road, which lies at 
first through a richfy cultivated country, tolendblr 
well wooded, traverses several very beantifiBl smJU 
valleys, or rather ravines, which intersect the undi^ 
kting plain, and generally contain a clear pore stream, 
and a succession of small groves in their hosom. A 
few leagues beyond Falaise, we passed some large 
stones rtanding upright, like those Of Stonehenge, on 
a wide ^lain, on our left, which are supposed by the 
antiquarians of the country to be Droidical;* and 

* I>rnidical monuments axe by no means nncommon in tlus 
part of France. The Abb^ Manet, ia speaking of a very re- 
markable one which occurs in Brittany, observes, — ** Ce bean 
penlvan, ou pilier sacrd, est sitn^ en la paroisse de Carfimtin, an 
milieu d*un vaste champ, qu*il domine avec majesty. D'abord 
simple type de I'^tre tout puissant <|ui, comrae une colonne 
pompeuse, soutient seul le pmds de rumyers, il finit par devenir 
t'objet direct du culte idolatriq^ue dee habitans de la oontrfe. 
est d'un seul bloc, d*un gram tr^s-dur, mais que lea dents 
ao^r^ du temps ont n^anmoins r^ussi i ^caiUer en qudques 
endroits, et d*un poids pr^m^ de 211,752 livres. Sa lbrme> 
brute oomme lorsqu*il fut tir6 de la carri^^ est 4 peu pr^ pyn^ 
midale ; et nous lui avons trouv^ 29 pieds de hauteur visible, sur 
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fliioriiy afterwards, obseryed on the same side of tite 
road, a gray rocky promontory, higher, perhaps, than 
that of Noron, overlooking a sn:^ dell, thick with 
trees. As we approach Armenian, the countoy rises 
into hills, not round and pointed, but in long ridges^ 
like the swells of the ocean. In the distance, towards 
Alen^on, a vast ridge, apparently eoyered with dark 
forests, swept round like a half moon, with a rery 
sombre and forbidding appearance.' 

My companions this day were by no means so 
agreeable as those with whom I had trayeUed from 
Qien; two of them especially, a roguish looking 
fellow, who had the appearance of being a pedlar, and 
a fiinner from the neighbouriiood of Alen^on, wh(^ 
had served as a soldier under Napoleon. These poor 
leUows, imagining it would greatly annoy me, amused 
themselves for some time in railing against the English, 
insisting upon it to each other, that it was a mere 
piece of good luck for England that the EmperiMr did 
not persist in his design of subduing it. lake many 
honest people in our own country, who have at 
knowle4%e of the science <^ politics by instinct, they 
iq»peared to themselves — Ti^ich was all that wa» 
necessary-— -to comprehend most perfectly the publia 
interest ci every country in Europe, and spoke like 

24 de drflODierence yen le bat."— 2>e rJBteU Anaitny ^ cfa» 
Mont St Michel, p. 54. The reason why Druidical remaiiu. 
are not still more numerous we discover from the following 

Stasage of Sismond, containin^f the anathema of the Coundl S 
antes, 668, against these rehes of the ancient idolatry of the 
ooontry : ^> " Summo decertaredebent atndio cpiacimi, et eorum:. 
miniatri, nit arbare» dflemombus* conaeerate, qiiaa yu4^ celit, et 
in tanti veneratione habet, ut nee ramum vel aurculum inde 
audeat amputare, radicitns excindantur atque comburantur. 
Lapides ^noque, auos, in ruinosis locis et sylvestribns, dnemonum 
IntqficationiDus decepti, venerantur, nbi et rota vovent et deft^ 
runt, fwiditiiB eflbdiantnr, atque in- tali loco prq^Hsiantur, ufai 
nunqnaia a eultorihua mm inveoiii po«HAt»"— Conci^. Ant* 
GaO. tOBtaiiup. 607. 
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propliets of what was to happen. I rerUy be1i«Tef 
that, had it heen required or them, they could hvn 
foretold all the great events that are to affect Europe 
to the end of the world. ]t was a small rehicle, like 
a cabriolet, the only one which travels by day on 
that road, and we all sat together, — so that I lost 
nothing of the wisdom which was uttered. At length, 
however, observing that the postilion looked very 
grave, and more than once desired them to be silent, 
supposing I should ba offended, I asked him, if he, 
too, were a politician, and deep in the secrets of the 
different governments of Europe. The young man 
smiled, and replied, with a shrug of the shomders, 
^ Ma foi, non, monsieur I" Our statesmen, obser- 
ring that their political knowledge was treated with 
ODQtempt and derision, now turned their converB»- 
tion into another channel, and began to talk of the 
prices of butter and eggs, and of the fair of Caen, 
>* matters upon which they did not speak amiss ; so 
true is that opinion of Socrates, that men are always 
eioauent upon subjects with which they are ao* 
quainted. As I love exceedingly to converse with 
men, when they do not attempt to mystify either 
themselves or me, I now sustained my share of the 
dialogue, which was conducted with yerj great de-^ 
oorum. In the course of the afternoon I contrived, 
by uttering a sharp invective against those English- 
men who abuse foreign nations without knowinr 
any thing about them, to causb it to be understood 
that I looked with ineffable disdain upon their opinions 
of England and EngUshmen; and I added, that in 
France the most learned and enlightened were always 
the most ready to acknowledge the virtue and the 
greatness of England, while it was left to the i^iiorant, 
the grovelling, and the base-minded, to nSi at its 
people and institutions. As I did all this with a 
smiling countenance and friendly tone, the men seemed 
to feel that they had been wrong ; at all events they 
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di^ not persist in their offensive lanfuage. To me 
personauy they hefaaved ^m beffinning to end with 
great pouteness; and, when raihng at my country, 
they were talking at me, not to me. 

We reached .£rgentan a Kttle hefore six o'clock. 
The yehicle stopped at the H6tel du Point da' Jonr, 
kept by a M. Durand, father to the young man who 
had been our ^ conducteur*' from Falaise. Here, 
while they were getting ready my coffee, I walked 
in the garden, where there was a small family party 
very curiously employed. Two young ladies, a 
gentleman about fifty, whom I took to be their father, 
a girl about twelve years old, and a little boy about 
Ibor or five, were amusing themselves with rolling 
walnuts over a sloping boiurd; the one whose nut 
r^ed farthest upon the path gaining the whole. The 
boy was pretty, and accustomed to strangers, and I 
took him iq> in my arms to kiss him ; but his breath 
smelled so strongly of brandy thi^ I could scarcely 
endure him near me. While the group were busy at 
play, one' of those small animab, I imagine, which 
are so numerous in many French inns, and which 
take such strange liberties with the human body, 
suddenly bit one of the ladies above the knee, and, 
exactly as if she had been alone^ she commenced, 
without the slightest hesitation^ a regular search 
afiber the delinquent, lliis little accident happened 
twice, and twice the- economy of the petticoats was 
disturbed. 

After supper, as the Normans term their afternoon 
meal, I went out to see the town. The streets of 
Argentan are broad and dean, and the houses built 
of stone, and in a very tasteful and superior manner. 
The people, likewise, are generally well dressed, and 
look idtc^ether as if fortune sometimes passed through 
the town. Walking through several streets, observing 
the shops and the costume of the inhabitants, I at 
length arrived at the little church of St Martin^ which- 
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I entered* The famitare of one catholic chnodi 
in general so much resembles that of another, that 
little or nothing need be said of it, when the thing 
has once been described. The only things worthy of 
notice, which I saw here, were the painted windows, 
the colours of which were most brilliant and beauti- 
ful. In going from this church to that of St Germain, 
1 observed a tower of antique and singular appearance, 
standing near the centre of a large space, enclosed 
within high walls. Upon inquiry, I found that this 
tower originally formed a portion of the fortifications 
of the city ; but is at present used as a mUitary prisoB, 
when there are any soldiers at Argentan» It may 
be about sixty feet high, haa low projecting battle- 
ments, and a painted Chinese roof, extremely common 
in Normandy, rising at least fifteen feet above the 
walls. 

The church of St Germain, a large and superb 
Gothic structure, with fine massive pillars, and 
painted windows, I found, as usual, in possession of 
a ppsse of old women, one of whom was dumb, and 
went about rattling the chairs, and making that 
strange noise which accompanies the efforts which 
dumb persons sometimes make at speaking. The 
rich lights of sunset streaming in through the tall 
windows nearly at the top of the building, and falling 
in glowing masses upon some portions of the nave 
and the choir, communicated to the scene a more 
than ordinary poetical character, and, but for the 
presence of tne worshippers of the Virgin, the place 
would have appeared a real temple of God. 

At the break£ast table, next morning, I discovered 
who the party were whom I had seen the evening 
before in the garden : the gentleman, as he informed 
us, was a M. Levesij^ue, son to the translator of 
Thucydides, and the historian of Russia, and himself 
an author. He was, he said, ^about to publish a 
History of Secret Societies, such as the Free Mjuons, 
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ike Assassins of Syria and Persia, the Carbonari of 
Italy, and the White Water Lily of China, &c. and 
seemed to expect considerable profit, and some fame, 
from the undertaking. A grentleman present demanded 
of him how, if he were not himself a free mason, he 
coold know any thing particular about the society, 
and, if he were, how ne could divulge it ? The 
expression of countenance which accompanied his 
reply was exactly that which, I imagine, sat upon 
the face of Square in Tom Jones, when he was 
arising with Thwackum upon ** the eternal fitness of 
things." ** Sir," said he, •* I divulge nothing. I 
merely give an account of how, and when, and where, 
the society began; what ceremonies are practised at 
its meetings, &c. But for the secret — ah hah! ma 
foi, I take good care not to divulge that I" He then 
informed us, that he was travelling through the 
whole of France, lecturing on <^ White Magic ;" that 
he had been at Caen ; that he was now lecturing at 
Aigentan, where, it seems, the authorities, captivated 
by his wisdom, shewed him an attention '' toute 
particulidre." On a small scale, he might be supposed 
to represent the famous Hippias of Elis, with whose 
joumepngs and lecturings Plato makes himself and 
his readers so merry, and whom ** the authorities" of 
Sparta treated with an attention no less particular 
than that which the good people in office at Caen 
and Argentan bestowed upon M. Levesque. He 
fold us, that at Caen he had *' astonished the natives," 
by speaking English, and German, and Malay, to 
them. At the words " English," and « Malay," I 
began to prick up my ears a little, in the hope that 
I had found an universal scholar, who could speak 
to me in my own language, and converse upon Uin- 
doostan. Alas ! I was disappointed. His whole 
stock of English consisted in some half dozen words, 
which were so mispronounced, that, although God, as 
Sancho says, might know what he meant by them, it 
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was Tery certain that no one else could. Somebody 
at table inquired of bim, in wbat regfions of the eartk 
the Malay langnage waa spoken^ and he replied, 
without the least hesitationy tiiat it was the language 
of Calcutta, Pondicheny, &c. lyentured to sngg^ 
that the natives of Calcutta and Pondicberry were 
not Malays, and that I had heard from certain English* 
men, who had been in that remote part of die worlds 
(which they seem to foiget is a British province,) 
that at Calcutta people speak Ifindoostanny. Nothing 
of the sort. He had been in the East, and knew 
all about it. Thia being the case, I began to men* 
tion two or three little odds and ends which I had 
picked up in my reading respecting India ; but I soon 
found that, like the prophets of Mahommedanism, 
M. LeTBsqne was no friend to dialectics, and preferred 
docility to argumentation. The awkward, manner in 
which he eluded my questions, however, had excited 
the suspicions of nis other hearers, who began to 
drop away, one after another ; and I am convinced 
that his audience that evening, at his lecture on 
« White Msgic," was thinner than it would have hem 
if he had never mentioned the unlncln^ lan^fuages of 
England and the Malay peninsula. The little flea- 
hunting lady was, I now found, the wife of the 
m?igician, and a native of Geneva ; and one might, I 
think, discover from her manner, that if her husband 
had been at least ten years younger, and » litde 
handsomer, she would not on tliat account have found 
fault with the dispensations of Providence. 

The breakfast at the table d'hote at Argentan, as 
at every other place where I stopped, was of exactly 
the same nature as their dinners ; that is, soup^ fisb, 
meat of difierent kinds, eggs, salad, and a dessert, 
with cider : no potatoes, or any other vegetable but 
asparagus, at any meaL The hread was good, but 
made up into long loaves, like a huge Bologna 
sausage, as if it were sold, like silk or ciuico, by the 
ell. 
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From Argeatan I set out, about eleven o'elook, for 
Alenpon. The country continued to be of neariy the 
same character as that we had passed on the prece^ 
ding day» except that there was more wood and greater 
inequality of sm^ice. We never entered any forest, 
howeyer, or saw any of those gigantic trees so fre- 
quently met with in England ; SH was upon a small 
acale, — the trees, the streams, and Uie hills. Apple 
and pear trees in blossom were every where visible, 
so thatever^ step we took made it evident why cider 
is so dieq> in Noimandy. After travelling for some 
hours, we discovered, in the distance, the lofty spires 
of the cadiednd church of Seez, and, on drawing 
nearer the town, observed the vast structure, called 
the semlaary, whence swarms of young priests an- 
nually pour themselves forth upon the cocmtry. 

The diligence, I learned, was to stop at least an 
hour at 8eez, so that I had sufficient time to examine 
the cathedral and the town. The latter, however, 
may be despatched with a few words : It is a small 
place, not disagreeably situated, or ill built, where a 
house large enough for a moderately sized family, 
masr be h^l for from eight to twrive pounds a^year, 
unfunushed* f^visions of every kind are said to be 
«q[uaMy cheap ; and, from tiie comple^ckm of Itie inha'- 
bitants, I should judge it cannot be an unhealthy 
residence. A good education may also, it is Baid> be 
t>btained here ; but this 1 doubt> as the higher ranks 
of the populataou send their sons to Itie college at 
Alenpon. The cathedral is a vast and splendid emioe, 
in a very chaste Gothic style^ the choir being singu- 
larly beautifhl, and the spires of <^e most %ht and 
graceful construction. The windows, moreover, are 
painted in the richest manner. The bishop's palace, 
which I had been informed was wortii seeing, is merely 
a large modern house, with wings, with an extensive 
garden in front, which, on thfe present occasion, wae 
-oovered with 4>lothes like « was^rwittnan's. A m^le- 
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aged man, who, I was told, was the hishop's secretary, 
was walking about in his black soutane^ giving direc- 
tions to the gardeners, and enjoying the fresh air. At 
a short distance to the south was a large gray stmo- 
ture, which, at first an abbey, had recently been con- 
verted into a manufactorv ; but the manufacturers 
had had no better luck thiui the monks, and some 
abort time ago had been compelled to retire from 
business* I walked down to it, witb the design of 
looking at the interior ; but, though deserted and 
desolate, it was still shut up, and no porter was to 
be found at the door. 

Returning to the inn, I consoled myself, for my 
disappointment, with Burgundy, and by conversiBg 
with the landlord on the prices of houses, provision^ 
&c. He told me, that, about four years ago, tw« 
English gentlemen arrived together at Seez, rich 
milords, who lived in great style, and spent a vast 
deal of money. They stayed four days, when one of 
them, growing tired of the place before the other, 
mounted bis horse and rode off alone. When he was 
gone, the chambermaid went up, according to custom, 
to see if he had forgotten any little trifle, to make 
the beds, &c. and, in examining the drawers of a table 
or escrutoire, found the sum of three thousand francs 
in gold. The important intelligence was forthwith 
communicated by the honest wench to the landlord, 
and, by the equiuly honest landlord to the remaininff 
milord, who received the money, in order, as he sai^ 
to return it to his friend ; gave a note of acknowledg- 
ment for it to the landlord, and went out to take a 
walk, as usual, about the town. Meanwhile the gen* 
tleman, who had leffc behind the money, discovered 
his loss, turned about his horse's head, and returned 
in all haste to the city. Most men are brisk when 
ffoing in search of a sum of money which they have 
M>st, especially if, as may have been the case in this 
instance, it happens to be all they have. The gentle* 
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man spurred and whipped, and in all probability, 
swore a little, and at length arrived at Seez; but, 
unluckily for my story, the friend was as honest as 
either the chambermaid or the landlord, and, seeing 
the money loser driving into the town with despair in 
his looks, ** Cheer up, my good fellotv," said he, 
**' here's your money !" and forthwith the purse was 
restored to its lawful owner. A reward of twenty 
francs was given to the chambermaid, and the land- 
lord was told that a paragraph, narrating the circum- 
stance, should be inserted in the English papers; 
" but,** said 'the landlord, " although I have regu- 
larly inquired of every Englishman, who has stopped 
at my house, respecting the paragraph, I have never 
heard any tidings of it from that day to this I " The 
paragrapn, however, may have been printed, reprinted, 
and repeated a thousand times, without coming to 
the knowledge of the few Englishmen who stop at 
Seez. In order to pay that gentleman's debt to M* 
Boissiere, landlord of La Crosse, I have told the story 
here, where, perhaps, it may have no better chanoe 
of coming to the knowledge of the parties concerned. 
At St Saturnin, a small village near Seez, is the 
house in which the celebrated Charlotte Corday was 
bom, in 1768. This extraordinary woman, who cer- 
tainly deserves to be regiu'ded among the most glorious 
ef patriots, whether ancient or modern, was by birth 
a lady, though she rose superior to the prejudices 
which usually beset persons of her condition ; and, 
instead of dissipating her time in those frivolous 
amusements, and still more frivolous studies, which 

Senerally consume away the lives of women, she 
evoted herself to high masculine studies, preferring 
historians and philosophers to the romances of Mari- 
vaux and Crebillon, the reading of which, upon a 
sofa, constituted the paradise of our effeminate Gray.* 

♦ See Appendix, No. VI. 
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Here, whik the above story was teUing, we had & 
good smart shower ; hut it soon cleared up a little, and 
there was no more rain duriog the day. The doods, 
howeyer, hung dark and heavy oyer the country, 
and threw th^ yast shadows, like patches of prema- 
ture night, upon the laodsci4>e. To mend the mattei^ 
there was not a soul in the diligence hut myself and 
the conducteur, who was too hoarse to ^eak; so 
that I was left entirely to .my own meditatioins, and 
the toothach, which happened on that day to be 
particularly active. 

It was nearly eight o'dodc when we arrrved at 
Alen^n, where I pitched my tent for the night, at 
the ** Maure," the hotel wWe the diligence from 
Argentan stops. The moon was this eyening too 
much obscured by clouds to .allow of my seeing any 
thing of the city by its assistance ; so, after supper, 
being disposed to be quite as shy as the moon, I went 
to bed, determined, with God's blessing, to make uw 
of the morrow's sun instead. 
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Marhet'places and C%«re&e« of Akni^on, — M. CSoffenMm; 
editor of Voltaire's Works — Original Letters of VoUaxre 

— Anecdote of JDudoS'^—^^ JEcrasez VJnfame " — JEnvirons 
of Alengon — Cotton Manual ories — Cliamp du Hoi, the 
Place of Execution — 7%e 'Public Slaughterhouse — House 
of the Baron JDesgenettes — Hebertt Phre du Chesne — 
Castle of the l^uke of Alenfon — Anecdote ofXtouis JLIm 

— PunMhment of an Adulterer — Palace of Justice — Com 
Market — Theatre — College — Public Lwary — Portrait 
of Rabdais — Panoraanic "View — IMamond of Alengon, 

At five o'clock in the morning, I was " in hame88,'| 
as Shakespeare says, and as busy as a spy in examin^ 
ing the physic^omy of Alenpon. llie weather. 
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ooilackily, was not sttoh as dhould have uahered in 
^ the May" being somewbat overcast, and oold; but 
there was no rain. I had introductions to two gen» 
tlemen of the city, from M. Richomme of the Lyc^ 
of Caen, and M. Galeron of Falaise ; but, as it was 
as yet too early to eaU upon them, I made the b«6t 
of my way to the piinoipal church. I^is, ahhough 
there were fine painted windows, was altogether a 
very poor affair : but, early as it was, the buildiDg 
was nlled with women — market-women, I imagiiMi, 
and other country wenches, come to pray to the 
Virgin for cnstomers. 

There are several market-places at Alengon, as at 
Caen ; and one of them, where game, poultry, vege- 
tables, &c. are sold, is the f^ea before the principal 
church. Here the various artides are ranged in long 
lines, like streets, not promiscuouidy, but separately, 
the one consisting of game and poultry, the other of 
vegetables, &c.; and a painted board, stuck upon a 
pole at the end of the market-place next the street^ 
mforms you what is to be found in each row. 

Though it was still somewhat early for paying 
visits, I ventured to call upon M. Clogenson, one en 
the principsd judges of the d^artoient, and tituhir 
librarian of the city. He had not yet risen, but sent 
down word that he woidd be with me in a moment. 
Meanwhile, instead of sitting down in the parlour, I 
walked out into his elegant gardens, whicn are laid 
out in the French style, and, Uke the greater number 
of gardens in Normancty, filled with the most beautiiul 
tulips, which were now covered with dew, and begm^ 
ning to open to the warmth of the m^nming. Here I 
was presently joined by the owner, a tall fine man, of 
polisned and elegant manners, with whom, in half a 
minute, one may be perfectly at one's ease. We botii 
apologized,— I for calling at so unseasonable an hour^ 
«nd he for not being up, — and then began to converse 
on the object of my visit to Alen^on. 
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He immediately said he would take me round th^ 
city himself, and shew me eyery thin^ in it which 
could be thought to possess any interest for a stranger ; 
but first we adjourned to his own private library, 
where he possessed several curiosities of a literary 
kind. Of these, the most remarkable were several 
anginal letters of Voltaire, in his own handwriting ; 
a portrait of the philosopher, on the back of a watch, 
CQcecnted for himself, and supposed to be an extremely 
exact likeness ; a strip of crimson damask, torn from 
the fauteuil which he used at the chateau of Prangius 
in Switzerland; and views — taken by Madame Clo- 
genson, a woman of taste and ability— of his various 
residences. These views are to be lithographed by 
the lady herself, who has been at the pains to learn 
the process expressly for this purpose, and are in- 
tended to illustrate a work on the Travels of Voltaire, 
which M. Clogenson has long been preparing for 
publication. The letters are to be publisned in that 
superb edition of the philosopher's works upon which 
M. Clogenson, and several other literary men, have 
long been engaged. In running through two or three 
of these letters, which, though written when the 
author had reached a very advanced age, are in a 
strong, bold, masculine hand, I observed two or three 
palpable errors in orthography, which must, I imagine, 
nave been the effect of affectation: for example, 
«< Chretien" was written <* Cretien," and « foit" 
** faitte," which no one can suppose could be from 
ignorance. On this subject M. Clogenson told me an 
anecdote, which may, perhaps, be very well known ; 
but, as it was new to me, it may also be new to many 
others. Some person, who was no admirer of the 
great sophist, one day remarking to Duclos, secretaiy 
to the academy, that, although Voltaire had wit, and 
genius, and all that, he was ignorant of orthography. 
*^ Ah, ma foi," exclaimed Duclos, ** taut pis poor 
Torthographie ! " Jie thought, that if it were the 
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qoMikni which must giye way, Voltaire or the French 
Umguage, the latter would have the worst of it ; and 
lie waa perfectly right : for, although all Voltaire's in^ 
novations have not yet been adopted, his example has 
wrought a very remarkable change in the mode of 
spelling many French words. In most of these 
letters the celebrated phrase, ** Ecrasez Tlnfame,'* 
which has been very differently interpreted by dif- 
ferent persons, occurs. The Abbe Barruel, and others 
of that stamp, will have it, that, by ** rinfame," 
Christianity is meant; but M. Clogenson, and most 
persons of sense and moderation in the present day, 
understand by it nothing more than ** superstition*' 
or *• bigotry." 

" Who shall decide, when doctors disagree ? ** 

The phrase is there, in edl the letters, I believe ; but 
it is not for me to decide what was meant by it, 
though I hope the charitable interpretation is the 
true one. At all events, it can do no harm to be 
ciiaritable. 

When we had looked over these matters, and 
d»a£t^d a while about Voltaire, Bolingbroke, Pope, 
Hume, and Rousseau, we began to turn our thoaghts 
to the antiquities and curiosities of the city, — a much 
less delightful subject than literature, but more ger* 
mane to the object of my tour. After taking a peep 
8t the various churches, not one of which nas any 
thing in it, so far as I could see, in the least worthy 
of notice, we crossed the Sarthe by the new bridge, 
and took a turn in the suburbs on the road to Mamers 
and Bellesme. Here the forests, which appeared to 
fly before me, as the false waters of the desert fly 
before the travellers in Arabia, again appeared in the 
distance, covering the hills, and sweeping, in a dark, 
deep line, like a crescent, round half tne horizon. At 
the foot of these forest hiUs were several chateaux, 
surrounded by trees, which looked well at a distance, 
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and, my eonfMuiion assnred me, would appear still 
better on a nearer approacb. They beloi^ed to his 
own personal friends. In the immediate ontskirts <d 
the city are seyeral new houses, surrounded by gai^ 
dens, which reminded me a good deal of the Alpha 
cottages in the neighbourhood of the Begent Park. In 
fiict, on all sides, I saw proofs that Alen^n is a 
flourishing and improving city; and, the clouds having 
now been swept away by a £nesh wind, the sen 
poured his warm morning rays upon the scene, and 
threw so much brilliancy and beauty on evary thing 
around, that it appeared to the greatest possible 
advanti^. 

In this quarter of the city are two great cotton 
manufactories, the krger of which beh>ngs to M. 
Merder, the liberal representative of the departe- 
ment de la Sarthe, in the Chamber of Deputies, and 
father-in4aw to M. Clogenson. This we visited, and 
exaoiined minutd^y ; but the process of spimuns, wind- 



ing, weaving, &c. being as nearly as possible 
as in England, it is unnecessary to aescribe it The 
steam engine was under the direction of a Grarman, 
who put me very modbi in mind of some of those 
worshippers of Vulcan whom I had seen in the 

Erintinff-office of Mr Bensley in Bolt Court. Four 
lundred persons are employed in this establishmenly 
which occupies what was formerly a convent, together 
with several new constructions which have b^sA 
, juided to the building. In the yai>d near the gateway, 
I saw an anciait tomb^ with the form of a cross 
sculptured on it, in the pavement; but it has been 
considerably worn by the active steps of the sons 
and daughters of industry. 

In returning from this point of tiie city towards 
the interior, we crossed the ancient bridge over the 
Sarthe, upon the middle of which yon may stand with 
one foot in Mayenne and the ouier in Noanandy» 
Prom tiienoe we proceeded to the *' Champ da Boi»'* 
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tiie spot upon irbteb Henry V. of England encamped 
when beraeging Aknfon,. and wb^e at present tbe 
public executions take pkoe. I saw, on the south 
aide of tbis field of death, tbe five broad stones upon 
which tbe frame of tine guiUotme stands when tho 
kw is taking Tengaanoe for crimes; and certainly I 
did not feel ver^ comfortable in looking upon the 
bhM^ mould wbidi bad so ofton been drenched with 
blood. The place is surrounded with houses, and, 
aS' executions i^pear not to be unfrequent, tbe inha- 
bitants bore ample opportunities of familiarizing 
themselyes with the idea of death. 

Tbe portion of Alenpon, in which the most ancient 
and curious houses are found, lies in a low, marshy 
tongue of land, between tbe riyers Sarthe and Briante, 
which have their confluence here. In this quarter of 
tbe city, also, there are seyeral towers, gateways, and 
ether remains of the old fortifications of the place, 
which an antiquary would be delighted to describe. 
In a portion of the ancient moat, near tbe principal 
gateway, is the slaughterhouse, which diffuses around 
a stench by no means inferior in pungency, I should 
think, to that which ascended from tbe lake of Ayer* 
nns; for, although it might not perhaps suffocate 
the birds which might be disposed to iiy oyer it, I. 
should regard such birds aA would come nearer to 
the place than tbey could help, as animals of yery 
bad taste. It appears, boweyer, that the authorities 
haye had their nostrils offbnded by this infernal 
sayour; for it is in contemplation to remove tbe 
nuisance, and erect a proper abattots^-^which would 
be conferring a real benefit upon this handsome and' 
agreeable ci^. 

In strolling through the town, we passed by the 
house in which tbe celebrated Desgenettes, the 
physician who accompanied Napoleon to Egypt and 
^yria, was bom ;* aim entered that in which Hebert, 

* The following account of Talaz^, {mother celebrated citisen 
of Alen9on, is from the pen of a contemporary French author : 
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the fiEunous Pire du Cheme, a man as notorious for 
evil, as the former for good qoaHties, came into the 
world. Hebert's sister is stui liying; but she no 
longer occupies the house in which the revolutionary 
c^ef and she passed their childhood. We also saw 
the modest dwelling of Santa Rosa, the Spanish 
patriot, during his stay at Alen^n, where General 
Torrijos, now living at Brampton, likewise spent 
some time, previous to his arrival in England. General 
Bonnel inhabits a very elegant mansion in this city ; 
and General Cavalier, who commanded the regiment 
of the dromedaries, in Egypt, and was, if 1 remember 

** Yalazs n^ a Alencon, le 23 JanTier, 1751, fiit nonime 4 h 
presque imanimitd des ^lecteurs du D^partement de TOnH^ 
depute i la Convention Nationale. H y forma une liaison etroite 
svec les membres les plus distingn^ de cette deputation de la 
CKronde, dont il devait partager Tinfortune, et qu*ont rendn ai 
divenement c^l^bres tant de talens, de veitus, d'erreon, nne 
intrepidity si b^roique, et un fin si funeste. II debuta dans eette 
assembl^e par une accusation v^h^mente contre la commune ds 
Paris, sur faquelle il rejetoit toute la responsibility du massacre 
des prisons. Mais ce fut surtout k la stance du SO Mai, en 
oette joum^e decisive qui vit tomber la Gironde sous les conn 
du Jaoobinisme, que Valaz^ deploya Tin^ranlable formete et la 
noble audace dont la nature 1 avoit done. JVIais sa voix g4n<^ 
nmsci ainsi que celles de ces amis, fut bientot etouff^e ; et des le 
2 Juin, sur la demande d*une horde des petitionnaires arm^ 
oonyertie en motion par Marat, I'arrestation de Valaz^ fut 
d^cr^^, avec celles des autres Girondins. Valaze fut dn nombre 
des proscrits qui se resign^rent au coup qui les frappait ; et loin 
d'alier soulever lea departements, et provoquer la guerre dvile» 
pour venger sa propre querelle, il attendit avec calme dans sa 
prison que ses accusateurs lui donnassent des juges. Traduit an 
tribunal revolutionnaire dans les premiers jours d'Octobre, 1798, 
il declara qu*il s'bonorait des relations qu*on lui imputait i 
crime. Cette franchise ne pouvait gu^re le sauver dans da 
drconstances si terribles : il fut condamne d mort avec ses 
ooUdgues. Au moment au le president prononpa Tarret de mort. 




percer 
qu'il teooit cachi sous ses vetemens." 
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rigbdy, taken prisoner by Sir Robert Wilson, occupies 
an elegant villa in the Ticinity. 
, Haying sufficiently examined these smaller matters, 
we repaired to the castle, formerly the residence of 
the Dukes of Alenpon, and now rapidly undergoing 
repairs ^d additions, in order to be transformed into 
the public prison for the department The highest 
and most ancient of the towers is already the abode 
of criminals, and, while I was at Alen^on, contained 
two capital offenders, who had received sentence 
of death ; the ode for cutting and maiming his wife^ 
the other for arson ; but it was suspected that the 
latter had been found guilty upon insndmcient evidence. 
jBxcept the above-mentioned tower, and a small 
portion of the facade, the castle is not ancient, having 
been in a freat measure destroyed in J 585, by order 
of Henry IV. Louis XI. narrowly escaped death on 

Skying a visit to the Duke of Alen^on, at this castle, 
e was entering at the head of his suite through the 
principal door, when a large stone, detached from the 
tMittlements by a page who happened to be there 
playing with a girl, fell immediately in front of him. 
The tyrant saw that he had been within an inch of 
the grave ; but, being unable to punish the youth for 
what he was compelled to consider an accident, he 
pretended to discover in it a miraculous interference 
of Providence, and, taking up the stone with much 
appearance of piety, carried it m procession to Mount 
St Michael beyond Avranches. 

In another tower of this castle, the site of which 
18 now occupied by the Palace of Justice, a gentle 
man, who had injured one of the Dukes in the most 
flagrant manner, was compelled to expiate his offenoe 
by perpetual imprisonment, after having been reduced 
by the enraged husband to the condition of Origen 
and Peter Abelard. What became of the Duchess I 
know not, but in all probability she was compelled 
to retire to a convent, where she could associate with 
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ladies lor the most port as elnste as herself. It might 
perhaps be beneficial to public morals in Fraaoe were 
the law to adopt the idea of the Bnke of Alen^n, 
unless indeed it should be feared that the wh^e 
country would by this means be entirely dq)opu]ated. 

The ^^reat banqueting room of the castle was used, 
until within the last two years, as a hall of justice ; 
and, as we passed through it, M. Clogenson pointed 
out to me the place where the judge used to sit while 
passing sentence, the position occupied by the advo^ 
cates and the jury, and the seat where manyhundred 
criminals had stood to hear their doom. Iliey wiD 
in fature be confined here, and condemned next door. 
The roof of the castle, which commands a fine view 
of the city, is composed of large slabs of Alenpou 
gnmite, which, although recenay put on, is already 
covered with moss and lichen, and has consequently 
an ancient appearance. Here we fi>und two olid 
rusty cannons, one of which had been attempted to 
be thrust down through the openings of the battle- 
ments, through which I myself narrowly esci^ed 
&lling. 

The Palace of Justice and the H6tel de ViUe are 
larffe modem structures in a respectable style of 
architectnre. The pillars of the portico of the former 
are of granite, and oi the Doric order, and remarkable 
for the vast blocks of which they are composed. 
The interior of the building is tastefully ana con- 
veniently laid out The com market is a lazge 
drcular building in a heavy style of architecture, 
plain on the outside, but endosing a large area, 
around which runs a broad piazsa like tbai of Covent 
Garden, but conaderably lower. In the centre the 
peasants baigain with each other, sub dUvOf in fine 
weather ; but, when it rains, they retire under oover, 

'* Where Normans meet Nonnana, and cheat, in the dark." 

From the maricet we went to the theatre, a neat 

3 
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biuiding, oapable of oontaining' at least eight hundred 
persons. Had it been judged necessary, accommoda- 
tions for a much greater number might have been 
contriyed ; but it was thought, perhaps rightly, that 
Alenpon would neyer be hkely to possess a larger 
mass- of play-goers. The boxes are elegantly fitted 
up, and, viewed from the stage, have a very cheerful 
appearance. The stage itself is large, and the 
machinery of the theatre appears to be ^undant and 
in good condition. The Cafe de la Comedie adjoin- 
ing is a very pretty establishment, — the best of the 
kind, I imagine, in all Alen^n ; and the little saloons 
of the theatre itself are extremely neat and tasteful. 

The next place we visited was the college, a large 
and important establishment, situated upon the banks 
of the jSriant^, and in the immediate vicinity of the 
castle, the battlements of which are visible from the 
principal court. Here, among the usual branches of 
instruction, the English ku^fuage is taught; and 
though, of the three hundred and fifty boys who are 
here educated, few perhaps acquire our language, I 
conversed with one youth, a relation of M. Clogeuson, 
who spoke it with considerable correctness. Great 
attention appears to be bestowed in this college, as 
well as at tne Lycee at Caen, upon the art of design, 
and I saw several little pieces executed by the pupils 
with much neatness and ability. Education is to be 
obtained at a cheap rate at Alen^n, the whole annual 
expense of a youth at this establishment not exceed- 
ing ^24, — a sum less by one-third than a similar 
education would cost at Caen. The college at present 
is under the direction of M. Fr^my. 

The public library, which occupies a part of the 
ancient church of the Jesuits, consists chiefly of 
modem books. Here, as at Falaise, they have a 
copy of the great woric on Egypt, which appears to 
be a ffreat deal more admired than read ; and a very 
singcuar edition of La Fontaine's Fables, illustrated 

N 7 
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wood-ODti by €k)ddard9 a natiTe of Alen^oiL 
The greatest oorioeity in the library, however, is a 
MS. of the History of the NomumSy by Ordertcns 
Yitalis, of very andent date, but imperrect, both at 
the Gommencement and the end. Dr Dibdm should 
faaye cone on a pilffrimage to this mannscript, as it 
woala haye afforded him an excellent opportunity of 
being eloquoit and pathetic on the shape of the 
initial letters, and the injury which mice or monks 
haye inflicted upon us. There is likewise anollier 
manuscript, which antiquarians regard with a less 

Profound reyerence, containing a ** History of the 
'opes," a " History of the Longobards," and other 
yaluable matters of that sort ; and yet there are some 
persons who prefer them to Thucydides or Tacitus. 
As one yisits public libraries chiefly to look at the 
outside of books, the task is soon finished, and other 
things quickly come in for their share of attention. 
The wuls are lined with yery exquisite carying, in the 
highest state of preseryati<m ; and there are seyersl 
portraits, of whicn the only one I regarded with any 
degree of interest, was that of Francis Rabelais. I 
am afraid it is not a good likeness, as I could read 
in it nothing of that laughing, ^bbling, drinking, 
thoughtless genius which gaye birth to Pantagmel 
and Grandgousier. Barry Cornwall, with whom I 
agree in setting a singulariy high yali^e upon portraits, 
could haye nuide nothing of this : it was that of a 
hard-featured, 8nubby»nosed, uncommunicatiye M 
dog, who neyer could oonceiye the pretty etymology 
of ^e ancient name of Paris, or calculate the ells m 
drugget which went to the making of Garagantua's 
inexpressibles. 

Leaving this mock Rabelais to the spiders, if they 
have any taste for bad portraits, we ascended the 
tower, and, on reaching the summit, enjoyed sn 
extensive and superb view of Alen^n,and its environs. 
The first ol^ect which caught my eye was Lomay, 
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the villa of that celebrated Marshal de Matignon, 
who, at the period of the massacre of 8t Bartholemew, 
saved the lives of the protestants of this citv. To the 
orders he received fixnn the court to cut the throats 
of those unfortunate ]f eople, he replied, that he was a 
«oldier, not an executioner ; and exercised his autho- 
rity in protecting them from their persecutors. For 
this, his name is dear to humanilv. The villa is at 
present the property of M. Mercier, whom I have 
ali^kdy mentioned so frequently. Other villas, but 
cf less historical interest, studded the plain, through 
which the Sarthe and the Briant^ flowed in maxy 
windings; while the roads to Brittany, to Mamers 
and Bdesone, to Caen and Mans, intersected the 
landscape, now losing themselves in small woods, and 
now emerging from them. 

In the granite quarries of the neighbourhood, a 
species of crystal is found, to which the name of the 
^ Alen^on diamond" has been given. This substance 
spadkles beautifully, especially after a smart shower, 
in the gravel oi the public walks, and in the walls of 
the houses ; and, when found of a certain size, is set 
in pins and brooches, like a precious stone. At my 
departure, M. Clogenson presented me with a very 
beautiful specimen of this diamond, cut for a pin, 
which I trust I shall long preserve, as a memorial of 
Alen^n and the giver. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

Journey to Domfront — A Priest and a Commercial Traveller 
— Tne Sutte de CHaumont — Seenery — 8matt JBeauHj^ 
Valley — Pri en Pail^ a email Town in Mayenne — Cattle 
Fair^ The PhantomSorse^Arrival at Domfront ^ ^ The 
City of Miefortune" — General Deafness of the Inhabitants 
— jyothing to JSat — M, Mamard — Castle of Montgommeri 
— Subterranean Constructions — Desecrated Church -^Po^ 
verty and Misery of the City, 

I SET out in the diliffenoe for Domfront about 

eleven o'clock, with letters of introduction from M. 

Clogenson, who came through the rain to see me set 

out. My companions were a priest, trayelling from. 

Mayenne to his parish, and a commercial traveller 

from Paris. I have frequently seen it remarked 

by English travellers, that the French are always 

immediately at their ease with each other in a stage 

coach, while our own countrjnmen are said to sit 

silent and sulky, unless drawn out, as it were, by 

force. My own experience does not warrant me in 

saying any thing of the kind. The French are very 

agreeable companions on a journey ; but they very 

often require to be drawn ou^ as well as the English ; 

and I have known three of them sit together, for five 

leagues, almost without speaking a word. I purposely 

left them to themselves, to see what they would do, 

though I knew it would not have been difficult to 

set their tongues in motion, by a few adroit questions. 

Another error which, I think, our countrymen some- 

times &11 into, is supposing the French excessively 

selfish and mean in tneir intercourse with strangers. 

I have not found them so, — I mean the better part 

of them ; the low Norman villagers are overreacmng 

and avaricious enough. 
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To return to my eompanioniS, however. On my 
ti^ht hand sat the priest, with his triangle hat, and in 
ml canonicals. He was a short, jolly-looking person, 
with a homely, hut agreeahle, cast of countenance, 
and an eye which exprossed frankness and good 
nature. On the other side was the Parisian traveller, 
—a tall,'mnscular man, with a laughing eye, and a 
most communicative look. They had travelled all 
the way from Mayenne together, but they made room 
for me between them ; and, for a few minutes after 
my entry, were silent. As I hate to be placed in 
juxtaposition with a man, however, without knowing 
of what stuff he is made, I soon began to ask questions, 
to make remarks upon the country, the city we had 
just left, the city towards which we were going, &c ; 
and, in a short time, we appeared to understand each 
other, and were upon the best footing in tbe world. 
The road lay at first through a plain country, though 
there were hiUs at a little distance, on both sides, 
and particularlv towards the right, where tbe most 
remarkable eminence in Normandy, the Butte de 
Chaumonty of a blunt, conical form, towered to a 
iconsiderable height. On our left, and beneath our 
feet, was the rich soil of Mayenne, which, as we 
Advanced, swelled into beautiful hills, covered with 
bright green woods, and separated by valleys, which 
spread, and narrowed, and divided themselves into 
branches, in the most fftutastie and picturesque 
manner. We at len^h came up to the course of the 
Mayenne, along which the road for some time lay, 
.now commanding a view of its glittering waters in 
the woody valley below, and now making a sudden 
turn, and hiding it from our eyes. It was some- 
where on this part of our road that I. beheld the 
most lovely spot I have yet seen out of England. It 
was such a little valley as the superstitions of old 
times appropriated to the fairies. The upper part 
Has a small round basin, green as the fresn young 
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grass of spring' ocmld make it, and iprinkled with the 
early wild flowers <tf the ^ear» in all their beanty uid 
fragrance. Small spreading trees, interspersed with 
aspens and poplars, whose ^yes twinkled in the snn, 
clustered together, as it w-^re, in small tofts, dotted 
its surfoce ; and the tnrf, like the ^ green, smooth- 
shaven lawn," of Milton, sloped down, with inexpres- 
sible softness, to the silver waters of the Mayenne: 
Words, however, can give but a faint idea of a scene 
like this ; and even the pencil, powerful as it is in r^ 
producing the glories of the earth, would ftdl to catch 
all the charms of the spot, which partly arose out 
of accessories ^-remoteness from human dwellings, 
and the songs of the birds, and the perfumed brera 
of spring, which filled the bosom with delight, and 
thriUed like a magic influence through the frame. 
The postilion, as if chained by the force of beauty, 
stopped for a moment; and my companions, who 
appeared to be any thing but disciples of Dr Syntax^ 
exclaimed simnltaneouedy — ^ My God, how beauti^ 
fall" 

On arriving at Pr^ en Pail, a small town in 
Mayenne, we lost our priest, who was cnr6 of that 
place. The streets weke filled with immense droves 
of cattle, brought, for the greater part, from Brittany, 
and purchased here by dealers from Caen, Alen^n, 
and other cities of Normandy. I know not whether 
there were any Britons among the chapmen, but 
certainly the Mayenne peasants, who were here in 
great numbers, affordea the most striking contrast 
to those of Normandy that can possibly be imagined. 
These poor fellows, brown, withered, and dwmrfed^ 
to all appearance, by starvation, wear enormoias 
slouched hats, like the mountaineers of Spain, loose 
trousers, coming half way down the leg, and shor^ 
brown sailor's jackets, between which and the upper 
part of the trousers, a large portion of the shirt is 
visible. The greater nnnuber of them had beoone 
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prematiurely fray-headedy and wore such enonnons 
whiskersy that tneir diminative features were oonir* 
pletely masked, and it appeared astonishing that nature 
should have attached so insignificant a visage taso 
portly a beard. 

As the diligence remained here an hour, I believe, 
there was plenty of time for looking aboat us ; so the 
Parisian traveller — whose name I now knew as well 
as Sancho did that of Dapple — and myself betook 
ourselves to the church and the cattle market, the 
cmly things at Pr6 which appeared to be particuUurly 
worthy of notice*— after tne whiskers of its male 
inhabitants. The church is a neat modern structure, 
somewhat hurge, perhaps, for the town, and filled, 
like country churches in Ens^land, with large oaken 
pews, of very comfortable and respectable appearance. 
Upon descending the hill to the cattle market, we 
found that the business of the day was nearly over, 
though a few peasants, and what seemed to be the 
shosta of some forty or fifty old cows and horses still 
angered upon the spot. One poor fellow, who had 
an animal which he would fiiin have called a horse, 
for sale, particularly excited my compassion. He 
was himself tall, lean, and lank ; and his little white 
courser, which appeared, like its master, to have kept 
Lent far too conscientiously, stood by his side, a butt to 
the inhuman jokes of two or three pretended buyers. 
** What do you ask for your beast ?" said one of 
these rascals, with a knowing grin. " Thiii^-six 
Ihuics," replied the peasant. << I)on*t you think,*' 
inquired the other, ** you might venture to take 
thirty*five ?" — *' Perhaps I might," replied the man, 
•* if It were offered me."—" Get on his back," said 
another, " just to see whether it really be able to 
bear the weight of a man; for I have very strong 
doubts of it"—" Ay, do," added a third ; " but take 
care it does not drop in two." The peasant put his 
beast in a proper position for mounting ; but, when 
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he tried to pnt his le^ oyer it, the feeble anmial 
staggered and eaye way, and would haye fallen to the 
earth if the desigfn had been persisted in. The buyers 
now poured in their jokes thieker and faster, shouted 
out, " thirty-fiye friuics ! " laughed, winked, nodded, 
and, at length, droye the man from the ground with 
ridicule. 

From this town we proceeded, through a thickly 
wooded and picturesque country, towards Domfront, 
where we arriyed about half an hour after sunset. 
By the help of a letter from M. Clo^cnson, I dis- 
coyered the best auberge in the place, the Hotel de 
Bretagne; but supper was oyer, and the deyil, I 
think, had been m the larder, for they informed 
us that they had nothing in the house but a piece 
of a cold leg of mutton, which had been seryed 
up that day tor dinner. Though hunger, according 
to the old proyerb, is the best sauce, it was not 

Sungent enough, on this occasion, to reconcile us to 
Torman cold mutton ; so, desiring them to proyide 
us any thing else they pleased by our return, we 
went out to yisit the donjon of the famous old <»stle 
of Montgommeri, by the Ught of the moon. 

There is an old saying current respecting Dom- 
iront, which should make persons, who haye any 
apprehensions of a halter, chary of yisiting it : — 

Domfront, ville de malheur ! 
ArriT^ k midi, et pendu i nn henr. 

But M. Caillebotte, the merchant-historian of the 
city, informs us, that he could neyer succeed in dis- 
coyering the origin of this proyerb, which, therefore, 
like many other traditions, we must leaye with the 
mists of tiine about it. Another particular respecting 
this ancient town is, that its inhabitants are all deaf, 
rendered so by the eyerlasting din of the hammers of 
the caldron-makers and smiths, by whom it is chiefly 
peopled. When a strange peasant arriyes here, it is 
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a standing joke to send him to bawl at the door of 
a smith's shop, as Mathews did at the watchman's 
box, ** What 's o'clock ?" when the enraged Vulcans, 
imagimng their auricular infirmity is male the subject 
of sport, fling their hammers at him, and he is Incky 
if he escape with an unbroken head. When we 
arriyed, the fires of the smithies had grown dim, and 
tiie echo only, as it were, of the infernal hammering, 
which tortures those who have ears by day, was 
heard. The streets are steep and narrow, and the 
houses high ; so that the moon, however well disposed 
towards us, could do little for our assistance, until 
we issued out upon the ancient ramparts of the city, 
at the foot of the gray ruins of the castle. From 
hence we had a boundless view over the circumjacent 
plain. The last glimmer of sunset had not yet disap- 
peared in the west, and the moonlight, mingling with 
the remainder of day, was 8ufficientl;jr brilliant to 
allow us to enjoy the prospect. Winding round, at 
the foot of the donjon, I obsenred the base of the 
ancient wall, and remains of several towers, crumbling 
to decay, but partly concealing their old age, like a 
laureate bard, beneath the crowns of ivy which shaded 
their crest. 

Returning to the H6tel de Bretagne, we found 
that dinner was still a mile off; but the Maritomis 
of this Quixotic castle informed us, that, in the mean- 
while, we might, if we pleased, amuse ourselves with 
a bottie of Burgundy, which she brought to us with 
her own fair hands. At length the dinner arrived, — 
lamb cutlets, bread, and asparagus from Granville, on 
the coast. Potatoes there were none in Domfront. 
Soup, also, that never-failing ingredient of a French 
dinner, made its appearance; but it would have 
burdened no man's conscience to have eaten it in 
Lent, for there was nothing in it but sorrel and butter. 
However, hunger and the Burgundy made the whole 
yery tolerable. After this important affair was over^ 
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we hegtok to make inquiries retpeotbii: ear donulones, 
and found, to our astonialunent, tut there was but 
<mey and that a quarter of a mile from the anbei|;;e. 
It being a still nif ht, the wench took a %hted candle 
in her hand^ and marched before us towards our 
Quarters, which we found to be in a hall^ruined house, 
oismal as a prison. Here, however, baring, at all 
events, a bed apiece, we resolved to repose our 
<* wearied virtiie," like Milton's devils, arter their 
fidl; and, in a short time, were ftmt asleep, in the 
* Cit^ of Misfortune." 

My companion was a sound sleeper, for, though 
the natives were stirring before cockcrowing, he con- 
tinued to slumber like an opium eater. About seven 
o'dock, I left him to his dreams, and went out to 
reconnoitre the Castle of Montgommeri. M. Hamard, 
the gentleman to whom I hiul carried a letter of 
intn^uction from M. Clogenson, I found at home, as 
was naturally to be expected, so early in the mominff- 
He was a barrister, a man of literary taste, and, 
what was more, an enlightened liberal, and a great 
admirer of Enghind and her institutions. He had 
projected a rwnd excursion on that day with his 
brother, but very readily put it off, to conduct me 
round the city and its environs. After breakfasting 
with him and Madame Hamard, a lady of the Roussel, 
or Russel, family, we took our way towards the castle. 
The remains of the donjon are merely a thick, gray 
wall, about forty feet high, faced with small stones, 
which are imbedded in mortar scarcely less hard than 
themselves, as the barbarians, who have endeavoured 
to loosen these stones, in order, perhaps, to erect a 
jng-sty with them, have found, to the cost of their 
mattocks and pickaxes. There are no means by which 
to ascend to toe top of this wall at present ; but, if 
a small flight of steps were carried to the top of ity 
as it might, with very Httle expense^ thousands of 
persona would visit Domfront^ were it merely to 
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jmjoy one of the most extensiye and snperb views in 
Normandy. These ruins stand upon much loftier 
rocks than those of Falaise, thouffh, in other respects^ 
the positions are simihu*. At the foot of the rooks 
runs the small riyer Varennes, dashing down ra^idlj 
through its channel, and falling, wim considerable 
noise, over Tarions ledges, of different heights. The 
course of the Ant^ is from south to norUi $ that of 
the Yarennes the contrary. On the opposite side of 
the stream, rises a rocky promontory, strikingly 
resembling the heights of X^oron, though somewhat 
more sayage in its aspect, and surrounded by less 
luxuriant vegetation. On the northern side of the 
castle, beneath the wall of a private garden, I saw 
the entrance to the vast subterranean constructions, 
which, according to tradition, descended beneath the 
bed of the river, and, piercing the boweb of the 
opposite mountains, opened to the day amon^ the 
rocky chasms which still yawn there, and give a 
kind of probability to the legend. By this exit, the 
garrison, when pressed to extremity, could escape by 
night, together with those gentle dames who, in the 
times of chivalry, were the never-failing companions 
of knights and squires^ These military crypts, how- 
ever, we were not permitted to enter; for, although 
the proprietor was present, and apparently dispoMd 
to be obliginff, he made some silly excuse for not 
sending for the key, being more desirous that we 
should admire his young peas, and artichoke plants, 
than the castle vaults. This was the first time I 
encountered an indviLity of this kind in Normandy, 
where, in general, every person, above the lowest, 
is complaisant to strangers ; but Domfront is seldom 
visited by trayeller8,although its historical importance, 
and the singular beauty ^ its position, wouM weU 
repay a journey of a few leagues. 

I)e8cendinff by a zig-zag path, like a sheep track, 
from the ruins of the castle, and crossing a fraiji 
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wooden bridre, we crept up between these rock^ 
until we reached a small cayem, inhabited, in former 
times, by a succession of hermits, whose lank bodies 
found their way through an opening through which 
a moderate^ized man could not, by any means, 
squeeze himself. The last of these wretches, havinff 
Tiolated a young woman of Domfront, was pursued 
to his retreat in this cavern, where, when he could 
not be reached by those who were in search of him, 
he was shot, and left, I suppose, to be dcTOured by 
the wolves. 

Following, for a short way, the course of the 
stream, we came to the ancient church, now con- 
verted into a wood-house, and rapidly falling to decay. 
The rain and snow of winter have found their way 
through the roof; the walls are covered with green 
damp ; the ancient rude frescos of the chapels have 
mouldered awav ; the effigies nf the founder, albeit 
in solid stone, nas been Sung into a small chapel, 
and defaced and mutilated. The altar, however, still 
appears to be regarded as holy, for its tawdry onut- 
ments remain, and a few small wax tapers, half burned, 
are thrown upon it, by the devotion of the peasants.* 
I abhor to see any building, where God has been 
worshipped, however ignorantly, thus deserted and 
pro&ne^ and I went away melancholy from the spot, 
to examine the remaining secular ruins, and the 
modem church of Domfront 

This church, erected in 1742-49, b^ the cure and 
inhabitants of the town, contains nothing remarkable, 
except a vast picture of the Crucifixion, some of the 
groups of which are not destitute of merit. Its clock 

* ** Au mois de Mars, 1749, on troava dans la chapdle des 
dooia apdtres de cette %liae, tin tresor que lea Anglaia y avaient 
d^poa^, loraqae, en 1450, ils abandonnerent le pays. On.se aenrit 
de boeofs et de cbe vaux pour rarracher de la terre. ** Caillebottei 
Httt. de Domfront, p. 59. What could be the nature of this 
treasure? 
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tower iras shattered by liffhtning^ in 1806. A little 
to the east of the church, is a portion of the ancient 
city walls, in which is a tower, commanding an almost 
panoramic view of the town and its environs. The 
ooiintry on the side of Cond6 and Vire, is a succession 
of small hills and narrow valleys ; towards Mayenne, 
a yast extent of. forest ; and, on the road to Mortain 
and Ayranches, more broken, woody, and full of 
streams, than in any other direction. 

There is yery little life in Domfront. With tho 
exception of the Snb-prefectnre and the Gendarmerie, 
whicn are large, ratner than handsome, buildings, 
there is no appearance of improvement or increase. 
The population is nearly at a stand-still, having 
increased only fifty-eight in one hundred and fifteen 
years. The streets are narrow and dirty, the houses 
old and ugly, and an air of poverty reigns throughout. 
The air, however, is said to be healthy, though very 
£bw persons reach the age of one hundred there, — a 
thiuff not uncommon in some parts of France. The 
position is too exposed for persons with delicate 
lungs. Provisions are cheap, and house rent is 
exceedingly moderate. It would, therefore, be a 
good place for those who visit the Continent for the 
sake of economy ; though other places, with more 
advantages, are within a short distance,—- such as 
Mortain and Avranches.. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

No PubKc Vehide-^ Depart on Honebaek, with a Chdde^ 
thromgh the Woods — Burning of ViUages — Danger cf 
Jbrttt — Mortain — Hotd of Madame Jmgnon — JRoad to 
Aoranchee—^ The Abbe Gomnm — Superb Scenery — Cha^ 
racter of my Companion — Conversation on Literature and 
Politics — French and English Authors — Arrival at 
Avranches* 

As no diligence leaves Domfront for any city but 
Alen^n, I was compelled to hire a horse for Mortain; 
and M. Holfeld, the commercial trayeller, moving in 
the same direction, took horse also, and accompanied 
me on my way. The young man^ who was to bring 
back the horses, served ns for a guide ; and, for some 
leagues, a guide was no less necessary here than in the 
heiui; of Africa, for there were scores of little cron* 
roads, with few or no passengers on them ; so that one 
might lose his way every half-hour. To add to the 
comfort of horse travellers, these roads seemed to have 
been the scene of the war of the giants against heaven; 
vast stones and fragments of rock being strewed over 
them in all directions, between which the little white 
charger upon which I was mounted, picked his way 
with as much difficulty as he could have encountered 
in Alp or Apennine. As good luck would have it^ 
however, he was as active and willing as a barb, 
though by no means so easy to sit, and sometimes 
carried me on half a mile before my companion and 
the guide, until I came to a place like the Seven 
Dials, where it would have required the science of 
Hermes Trismegistus himself to choose the right road« 
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In ^ite of all these things, this was one oi the UMt 
delightlful rides that can he imagined. Now, the road 
ran beneath oTenrdiio||^ trees, through which litde 
streams, as it were, of sunshine, now and then fell 
upon me as I passed, while the cool breese refreshed 
and invigorated me ; then it issued out upon a small 
green plain, dotted with pear or apple-trees in lull 
blossom i and anon ran along the ranks of a small 
river, glittering and rippline in the sun ; or up the 
slope of a hill, sprinkled with groves and woods. 

The whole of this neighbourhood, as well as two or 
three other districts, in various provinces of France, 
were, at this moment, in a state of the greatest 
excitement and alarm, caused by bands of miscreants, 
who usually concealed themselves in the woods by day, 
and, at night, issued forth and set fire to the houses and 
barns of the farmers. What their motives could be, 
has not yet been discovered. It could not be revenge $ 
for the rage was too general and indiscriminate in its 
ojperation to be accounted for in that way. It was 
at first supposed to be a contrivance of the insurance 
companies to terrify people into the habit of insuring 
their property ; and this suspicion was strengthened 
by the fiu^t, that such houses as were insured, fat a 
long while escaped destruction : but at length these 
were also fired and consumed as well as others. Then 
the suspicion fell upon a political party in the state, 
which, it was said, desired, by this means, to perplex 
and distress the ministry. Many believed, but more 
doubted this report ; and, for my own part, I cannot 
at all perceive the policy or wisdom of such a measure, 
let the views of that piurty have- been what they may. 
The atrocities were committed in an obscure part of 
the kingdom ; the sufferers were, for the most part, 
humble individuals, more likely to sink imder their 
tailamities than to raise an outcry. However, houses, . 
ftom-yards, bams, &c were set on fire in all directions, 
and m smoke of these conflagrations might, it was 
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said, be seen rinug up like dusky piUara hj day, 
while at night the flames threw a dismal light OTer 
the landscape. Nevertheless, I saw none of thosf 
fires, though I observed small knots of peasants who 
seemed to be on the watch. At Vire the gendarmes 
had been reinforced with detachments of reg^ular 
troops, and more soldiers were still marching towards 
the spot. Strangers trayelling through the country 
were arrested, and imprisoned, if found to be without 
passports; but I was allowed to pass, and, after 
erossing the most troubled district, reached Mortain 
late in the afternoon. 

The approach to this town from Domfront is 
remarkaUy beautiful, the road ascending gradually the 
slope of a lofty hill, and the prospect, which is rich 
throughout, Taridng in the most delightful manner 
every moment Long before we reached the town, 
we met parties of ladies and gentlemen upon the road, 
enjoying the prospect, and, in some cases, no doubt, 
listening ** to the voice of love." My companion, 
as merry and as harebrained a Frenchman as ever 
bestrode nae, — excepting always the ^ood people of 
Caen, who laugh three hundred and sixty-four days 
out of the year, — made no account whatever of the 
Sabbath, but moved on, singing joyous son^ whidi 
served as well as bells to keep up the spirits of the 
horses. When, however, we drew very near the 
town, the numbers of pretty girls and handsome 
women, elegantly and even ncmy dressed, who met 
us at every step, too powerfully attracted his attention 
to permit of his continuing ms songs, — so that we 
entered the place in silence, gazing and admiring as 
we went along. Undoubtedly Mortain is a sweet 
place ; for in no other town of Normandy, not eren at 
Avranches, are so many fair faces and lovely forms to 
, be seen. The town, moreover, is rich, and remarkably 
clean ; and, I am told, that the very Parisians them- 
selves pay less s<a*npulous attention to the affairs of 

5 
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the toilet than the damseb of Mortain. The town 
enjoys a reputation for the beauty of its women, 
whose sing^iuar neatness and cleanliness deserve ne 
less praise than their charms. 

I have more than once remarked^ that, where the 
air is peculiarly mild, and the landscape picturesque 
and smiling, the women are more heautiM than else* 
where; as in Devonshire, and some parts of Mon- 
mouthshire and Shropshire. The vicinity of Mortain 
is singularly lovelv ; particularly one small vallev, of 
which I hear4 nothing untilafter my departure, where 
a rivulet of no great volume falls over rocks fifty feet 
high into a chasm, where it is lost to the eye. 
. The hotel at which we rested here was the best 
I met wiih during mv journey ; and I would recom* 
mend all travellers wno admire neatness, civility, and 
good fiure, to remain, while at Mortain, at the house 
of Madame Mignon, already celebrated throughout 
all the south of Normandy. As the house stands 
opposite the churchy I had only a step to take to 
enjoy, while waiting for dinner, the sight of the sacred 
bmldiiig. Here, as elsewhere, the ladies vindicated 
their sole right to the religion of the country ; for I 
believe there was not a man to be seen in the church. 
The castle, which stands in the bottom of the valley 
below the town, as if to serve as a mark to the enemy 
on every surrounding height, is now reduced io one 
single tower, which does not seem to be very ancient: 
close to it is the com*market, a large dismal looking 
building, not at all in keeping with the other features 
of the town. 

On the brow of the hill above, which commands 
the whole place, is a very remarkid)le cluster of rocks, 
having, at a distance, the resemblance of a vast 
fortress. These I visited by moonlight, when they 
appeared, perhaps, still more to advantage than by 
diay. Just as we had sat down to dinner, a person 
came in to demuid the passports of such strangers as 

o 
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might be at the iim, it being judged necessary, in the 
present troubled state of the district, to examine 
scmpolously the character and appearance of all tra^ 
Tellers. Had I forgotten my document at Caen, I 
should have had the honour of being arrested as 
an incendiary, — as an English gentleman, a colonel 
in the army, had been, a row days before, at St Lo, 
where two gendarmes were quartered upon him until 
his passport arrived from Caen. Finding that I had 
the permission of the French goyemment for dining 
at Mortain, my passport was returned, and I ate and 
drank, and moved about, without let or hinderance. 
Our companions at the dinner*table were officers of 
the army, young men of lively, gay dispositions, but 
sensible and well-informed, and singularly polite 
towards strangers. 

Next morning, at five, I was already on the road, 
standing or waUdng to and fro, while the postilion 
harnessed the horses to the cabriolet which was to 
convey me to Avranches. The sun had not yet risen, 
and, although the sky was serene and clouiUess, and 
promised a beautifal dtfy, the air was cold. While I 
was waiting for the postilion, a priest, with his bre- 
viary under his arm, and a large cane in his hand, 
came up, wished me a good morning, and let me 
know that he was to be my travelling companion. I 
was extremely well pleased at this news, as there was 
an open, bland, sunny, and intellectual expression in 
his countenance, which, in a moment, prepossessed 
me in his &vour, and caused me to expect a most 
agreeable journey. Our conversation at first tamed 
upon Mortain and its vicinity. We could, from where 
we stood, command a superb view of the valley and the 
distant hills, and hear the tumbling and dashing of the 
river among the rocks below. Uavinep to ascend a 
steep hill, we walked on before the vehicle, conver- 
sing most fiimiliarly, and with a degree of warmth 
and enthusiasm very rarely indulged m, except with 
friends. 
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My* companion, I soon found, was an ultra i\\ 
politics, and, therefore, hj no means averse to ^ye 
vent to his opinions. But I hate political conversa- 
tions, more especially with strangers, and contrived, 
without much difficulty, to introduce other topics, — 
the fine arts, eloquence, and literature in general. 
The ahb6 had followed, to the letter, the advice of 
Quinctilian, " to read much rather than many books," 
and was deeply versed in all the writings of Bossuet, 
Bourdaloue, MassiUon, Fenelon, Racine, Moli^re, and, 
in one word, the principal authors of France; while 
I, who am a great eater of books, had looked through, 
rather than studied, many of those authors, and could 
have been glad to have shone, in my turn, by boast- 
ing of the merits of Shakespeare, Milton, Chaucer, 
Spenser, Bacon, Hobbes, and Locke ; but he did not 
read English. On Milton, indeed, we had a very 
characteristic dialogue. The Abb6 Delille, as most 
persons have heard, has written a translation of 
Paradise Lost, which my companion had always 
understood, he said, was very superior to the original. 
To me, who believe that, if Homer had translated 
Milton into Greek, he could scarcely have improved 
him, this was supremely laughable ; and I endeavoured 
to make him understand, that there was as great a 
disparity between the English poet and his French 
representative, as between Hercules and the effemi- 
nate actor who struts about with a club and lion's 
skin upon the stage. I do not think, however, that I 
succeeded. Not being acquainted with our language, 
he could, by no means, be made to comprehend tne 
nuyesty and masculine vigour, the richness, pomp, 
and felicity of expression, the suavity, delicacy, and 
infinite tenderness of our great poet. Being aware 
that every man regards a long eulogy upon any thing 
with which he is not acquainted as a species of 
reproach, I suffered the conversation to slide back, of 
its own accord, to Racine, upon whose positive merits 
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we were, in generaH^ agreed; tfaough I eoidd not, in 
conscience, consent to place him above Shakei^eare, 
or iBschylns, or Sophocles, or even Comeille. The 
abbe insisted, with passionate eloquence, upon the 
sin^lar originality and naturalness of the cbarac^ter 
of Phadra ; upon the awfuluess of her position ; the 
sublimity of her thoughts, when contemplating the 
horrors of her fate ; and the force of soul with which 
she cherishes, as it were, her despair. To have 
sought a parallel in any of Shakespeare's characters, 
would, for the reasons given above, have been absurd ; 
but I reminded the abb^ that a character, not very 
dissimilar, was to be found in Virgil, and in Euripides. 
Dido may, in fact, be regarded as, in some measure, 
the prototype of Radne's Phtsdra ; though the pecu- 
liar nature of the Litter's guilt, and the modem 
antique character of her reflections, confer upon her 
an air of originality at the expense of verisimilitade. 
My companion, in fact, remarked, approvingly, that 
the lady spoke like a Christian, and gave vent to 
sentiments which no person not acquainted with the 
Gospel, could be supposed to entertain ; not percei- 
ving, that to introduce a Christian heroine into events 
which occurred before the Trojan War, was to be 
guilty of as preposterous an anachronism, as that 
which Shakespeare hazards in Troihis and CresmdOf 
where he makes Hector speak of Aristotle, and Pan- 
dams of Winchester geese. 

Of Fenelon, our opinions were mnch the same ; 
except that he thougnt him inferior to Bossnet, and 
discovered something like licentiousness in the de- 
scription of Calypso's island. In iact, the Teiema- 
chu8 is no longer permitted to be read in many French 
schools, where, at the same time, Horace's £podes, 
and the Fourth Book of the ^neid, and many, I 
believe, of Martial's JEpigramSy are conned over as 
lessons. Milton's loves of Adam and Eve would be 
segarded, by these modem puritans, as enough to 
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cormpt a whole nation ; and, indeed, I know of no 
book which people so scrupulous can read with 
saCstj; so that it will be necessary, should this taste 
oontinne, to create a new literature on purpose for 
them, and send all the old authors to the cheese- 
mongers. 

Most men have a favourite author, npon whose 
character and merits they dwell with peculiar delight, 
and whose forms of thought and expression they, in 
some measure, imitate, both in conTersati<m and wri* 
ting. Bossoet was the fiirourite of my companion. 
He exalted him 

Above all Greek, above all Rouan fame ; 

and, while he enlarged upon the splendour of his 
eloquence, the richness of his imagery, the originality 
of his yiews, or repeated some of his most beautiful 
passages ore roiundo, and with aU the enthusiasm of 
youtfiful admiration, I could almost fancy I had the 
great preacher by my side. My secular taste -^ which 
preferred the fiery energy that breathes through the 
political harangues of Demosthenes, and inspires us, 
m spite of ourselyes, with all the fierce passions which 
animated the orator himself — appeared, I make no 
doubt, a little antiquated to the abbe ; but we tolerated 
each other's prefer^ices with great fiusility, as our 
tastes resembled each otiier in more points than they 
differed. 

The road from Mortain to Avranches lies through 
a very beautiful country, and our remarks on booaa 
and authors were frequently interrupted by observa*^ 
tions on the landscape around us. The abb6 had a 
taste for every thing that was beautiful, whether in 
the ideal or material world ; and described, with feli* 
citous energy, the pleasures he enjoyed in his parish 
of Touchet, a lovely district near Mortain, surrounded 
by a simple people, and books, and romantic solitude. 
asH neighbourhood, he said, was particularly full 
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of oightiBgales, — the birds which gfiye most delight to 
all imaginatiYe minds ; and it was one of his chief 
enjoyments to wander forth of an eyening, when the 
moon was in the sky, listening to their delidoiis 
notes, and building castles in the air. 

He was about thirty years of age, and had been 

seven years professor of rhetoric in the college of 

Coutances, and about twelve months in his parish. 

He endeavoured, I make no doubt, to throw as much 

romance and poetry as possible into his retirement ; 

but it appeared to me, that he had too much talent to 

be allowed to lie rusting, as it were, in that obscure 

solitude, for which he was much less fit than for the 

episcopal chair. He was now, he informed me, going 

upon a visit to his old friends at Coutances; but, 

although he had promised to be there that evening, 

he should not, he said, be sorry were something to 

occur to keep him all night at Avranches, that we 

might continue to travel together to his journey's 

end. For my own part, I wished most heartily that 

the diligence might be full, or gone, or something of 

that sort ; and, tor once, fortune was favourable to 

my desires, for, upon arriving at Avranches, we found 

that no vehicle would set out for Coutances until 

four o'clock next morning. '' Well," said the abbe, 

smiling, and taking me by the hand, *' we shall have 

our wish, and travel together yet another day : it is 

now ten o'clock ; we have the day before us ; what 

do you intend to do ?" — ** I set out immediately," I 

replied, «* for the Mont St MicheL"— « That," said 

he, ^ will occupy several hours ; but, if you have a 

moment to spare on your return, you will find me at 

the curb's. If not, I shall meet you here to-morrow 

morning at four." 

I should have before remarked, that, in approaching 
Avranches from Mortain, we discover the sea, and the 
pynunidal form of the Mont St Michel, rising up out 
of its waves, from a very great distance. On the 
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present occasioD, the purity of the atmosphere was so 
greaty that the point of St Malo, in Brittany, not 
often visible from so far inland, was distinctly discern- 
ible, stretching out like a vast white mole into the 
bright blue waters. 
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Breakfasting in haste, I procured a horse and a 
^^de, and set out for the mount, no less celebrated 
for its historical importance, than for the peculiarity 
of its position. As soon as I had emerged from the 
streets of Avranches, I saw before me a vast bay, now 
entirely deserted by the tide, and consisting partly of 
sand, partly of slime, intersected by the waters of 
several rivers, and covered, during spring tides, at 
high water. Two promontories, the one bluff and 
rocky, the other sandy and low, project, one on either 
hand, into tbe sea ; and in the open space betw:een 
these two points, are two small isWds, from around 
which the sea ebbs at low water : one of them is a 
desert rock, called the Tombelaine, and the other 
the Mont St Michel. The space thus covered and 
deserted alternately by the sea is about eight square 
leagues, and is here called the Greve. 



1 



fil6 RIVICRS AND QUICKSANDS. 

The Mont 8t Michel,* which is about the 
height as the Great Pjrramid of Egypt, and now stood, 
as that does, npon a yast pkin of sand, whidi is here, 
however, skirted in its wnole length by the sea, has 
a very striking and extraordinary aspect. It appeared, 
as the water was so close behind it, to rise out of the 
sea, npon the intense and dazzling blue of which its 
gray rocks and towers were relieved in a sharp and 
startling manner ; and, as I descended lower and lower 
on the hill side, and drew near the beach, its pinnacles 
seemed to increase in height, and the picturesque 
effect was improved. 

At length t emerged from the shady road upon the 
naked beach, and saw the ferryboat and the Charon 
that were to convey me and my charger over the first 
river. My Avranches guide nere quitted me ; biftt I 
had been told that the ferryman himself usually sup- 
plied his place in piloting strangers across the quick* 
sands, which, owing to the shifting of the course of 
the rivers, are in constant change, and of the most 
dangerous character. Horses and their riders, ven- 
turing to select their own path over the sands, have 
been swallowed up together; and vessels, stranded 
here in a tempest, have in a short time sunk and dis- 
appeared entirely. The depth of what may perhaps be 
termed the unsolid soil, is hitherto unknown, though 
various attempts have been made to ascertain it. In 
one instance, a small mast, forty feet high, was fixed 
up in the sands, with apiece of granite of considerable 
weight upon the top of it; but mast, granite, and all, 
rapidly disappeared, leaving no trace behind. It is 
across several leagues of a beach of this nature, that 
one has to approach the Mont St MicheL 

Though tne rivers one has to traverse are neither 
very deep nor very broad, the mere fact of their rollinff 
over a bed of dangerous quicksands, invests them with 

* See AppenifiiE, No. YII. 
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a ^ind of importance which they would otherwise 
nndouhtedly not poesess. The ferryman, as stnpid a 
looking fellow as one conld see in a summer's day, 
informed me, that, being that day left in charge ci the 
boat, he could not himself be my guide, but that, by 
accompanying an old man who had just crossed, and 
was making the best of his way over the sands, I 
should iind a small Tillage, where there would be no 
difficulty in meeting with a guide. With this infor- 
mation, I put my Kosinante in motion, in order to 
OfYertake the old man, who was already at some difr* 
tance upon the sands ; but I had no sooner set out, 
than the Charon called after me, saying, tliat for 
three francs he would leave his boat, and go with me. 
•* Very well, my man," 1 replied ; " come along.'' 
But he requested me to wait a moment, until he 
should call his uncle, to superintend the concerns of 
the ferry. I consented, and, raising his voice to the 
highest pitch, he made himself heard in a distant 
cottage, whence two voices replied, that the undo 
would not or could not come. He had previously 
taken care to inform me, that I had no time to 'lose, 
as the tide was already beginning to flow, and in tiie 
course of two hours would entirely surround the 
mount, and not only render all ingress or egress im- 
possible, but moreover endanger the lives of such 
unhappy wights as it might overtake upon the sands. 
Notwithstanding this important piece of information, 
I sat patiently upon my horse, vAio, for his part, was 
in no hurry, and did not attempt to interrupt the 
dialogue between the ferryman and his friends in the 
cottage. Seeing that I made no offer to double the 
three francs, with a view to which the above men- 
tioned mauGBuvre was put in practice, the honest man 
informed me candidly that he could not .go with me> 
but that I might find my way very well over the 
sands, by following the old man, who had now dimi- 
inriied, by the effect of distance, to the size of a gull. 
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It was somewhat fortunate for me that the qui'ck- 

aands did not lie exactly in my way ; for my charg^er, 

.who had heen always accustomed to trot after a guide, 

no sooner lost sight of the biped, than he became 

more obstinate than Balaam's ass, and stood still to 

enjoy the prospect. It was in vain that I spurred 

and whipped; he merely reared, and snorted, and 

kidded, without making the least attempt to advance. 

It had been exceedingly hot all the morning, and I 

began to suppose that tne animal, being concerned on 

my account, was inclined to give me time to cool ; so 

I took the hint, and sat quite at my ease, gazing about 

me. Patience, however, as some philosopher has 

said, is a virtue which is never so shy as when one is 

in need of it; and, as I looked at the mount, and 

the tide beyond it, mine began to desert me, and I 

again had recourse to the horsewhip — but still to no 

purpose; the obstinate animal merely groaned, which 

was as much as to say, ^ he 'd be beat if he 'd stir ! '* 

As this idea struck me, another, equally judicious, 

came along with it, which was, that in order to put 

the self-wUled brute into motion, I must swear at it in 

French, which I immediately did ; and the creature, 

as if refreshed and invigorated by the sound, darted 

off at once in the proper direction. Having now 

discovered the secret of perpetual motion, I used it 

unsparingly; and, with tne aid of a few figures of 

speech of this kind, and an active application of the 

whip, I crossed the second stream, and found myself 

upon the other beach, on the point of Pontorson.- 

In a short time, I overtooK the old peasant that 
had crossed the river with me, who directed me to 
proceed to the village near the point, where, by 
inquiring for Dequettes, the fisherman, I should find 
a safe and obllgmg guide. I did as I was advised, 
and found an active and civil young man about nine- 
teen, who, taking a kind of harpoon in his hand, with 
which to try the sands, struck out upon the Grdve, 
and led the way towards the mount. 
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The scene which now presented itself was singolar 
and beaudful. On the right, the land, running out 
holdly into the sea, offered, with its rich verdure, a 
striking contrast to the pide yeUow sands heneath. 
In front, the sea, blue, calm, waveless, and studded in 
the distance with a few white sails, glittering in the 
sun, ran in a straight line alon^ the yellow plain, 
which was, moreover, intersected m various directions 
by numerous small rivers, whose shining waters 
looked like molten silver. To add to the effect of 
the landscape, silence the most absolute brooded over 
it, except when the scream of a seamew, wheeling 
about drowsily in the sunny air, broke upon the ear. 
The mount itself, with its ancient monastic towers, 
rearing their gray pinnacles towards heaven, in the 
midst of stillness and solitude, appeared to be formed 
by nature to be the abode of peace, and a soft and 
religious melancholy. 

For some time I rode on musing, gazing delight- 
edly at the scene, and recalling to mind the historical 
events which had taken place on those shores, and 
rendered them famous. The cannon of England had 
thundered on every side, and her banners had waved 
triumphantly from the towers before me. My reflec- 
tions, no we ver, were soon called off from these tower- 
ing topics, being interrupted by the loud laugh of a 
party of soldiers and wagoners, who were regaling 
themselves with fresh air at the gate of the fortress. 

Dismounting here, I entered the small town which 
clusters round the foot of the mount within the wait; 
and whatever romance might have taken lodging in 
my imagination, was quickly put to flight by the 
stmk, and filth, and misery, which forced themselves 
upon my attention. I never beheld a more odious 
den. Leaving my horse and guide at a cabaret, I 
ascended the only street in the place, which, winding 
about the foot of the mountain, leads directly to the 
castle. Toiling up this abominable street, and several 
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long: and Terr steep flights of steps, I act length reaidied 
the door, where, haTiiig rung, and waited for some 
time, I was admitted by a saucy gendarme, who 
demanded my bosiness and my passport in the most 
insolent tone imaginable. I delivered up my passport ; 
and while the rascal went to shew it to the man in 
office— goTemor, sub-governor, or some creature ei 
that sort — I had to stand in the dismal passage, araoi^ 
a score or two of soldiers. In general, however, 
French soldiers are remarkably polite, and these, with 
the exception of the above inoividual, were so also. 
Even he, when he returned, had changed his tone; 
for, having learned from his superior that I was an 
Englishman, he came, with cap in hand, to conduct 
me round the building. 

The first apartment, after the chapel, which is small, 
and by no means striking, into which I was led, was 
the ancient refectory, vmere there were some hun- 
dreds of criminals, condemned for several years to 
close imprisonment, or the galleys, weavijig calico. 
I never in my life saw so many demoniacal faces 
together. All the evil passions, nourished by habit, 
and irritated, not subdued, by puaishment, were there, 
clothed with flesh and blood, and still hungering 
fiercely after crime. Like Dante and his guide, we 
made our way through this hell in miniature, a hun- 
dred villains scowling at us as We passed, and, crossing 
several passages and small vaulted chambers, entered 
a still vaster chamber, called the Hall of the Knkfhts, 
in which there was a still greater number of ruffians, 
and apparently of worse character than the others. 
Here a soldier stood with drawn sword at the door; 
and the gendarme walked before me, with his hand 
upon his own weapon, ready to cut down any viUain 
who might set upon us. One countenance which I 
saw here I think I never shall forget It was that 
of a man about forty jean of age, small, pale, and 
haggard, but so expressive of wickediiew, that it made 
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me slmdder. The ruffian, whe was dovag Bometibing 
as we came in, just raised bimself up to look at us, 
and, keepings the left eye nearly closed, threw so 
searching, yenomous, malignant, and fiendlike a glance 
at as with the righ^ that it almost made me start. 
Nevertheless, the owner of this infernal countenance 
was a small, withered, weak man, whom one need not 
have feared to meet skone in a desert ; but his look 
was like that of a scorpion, odious and deadly. 

The wartment in which these miscreants were 
assembied, was a hall about one hundred feet long bv 
thirty^ve or forty in breadth, and was adorned with 
two rows of massy, antique pillars, resembling those 
which we find in Gothic churches. From hence we 
proceeded to the subterraneaa chapel, where are seen 
those prodigious columns upon which the weight of 
the whole building reposes. The scwaty light, whidi 
glimmers among these enormous shafts, is just suffi- 
cient to discover their magnitude to the eye, and to 
ensile one to find his way among them. Having 
croeeed this chapel, we entered the quadrangular 
court, around which the cloisters, suppoitedby snaall, 
graceful pillars, of the most deUcate workmanship, 
extend. Here the monks used to walk in bad weather, 
contriving the next day's dinner, or imagining ex- 
cuses for detaining some of the many pretty female 
pilgrims who resorted, under various pretences, to 
this celebrated monastery *« At present, it affords 

* Sometixaes senoos miarrels took place between the pOgrime 
going to and retuminff nrom Mont St Michel. *' L'occasion la 
plus ordinaire,*' says tne Abb^ Monet, ** de ces disputes, ^tait la 
mani^re dont ceux qui s'en retournaient de ce Toyage ^tout 
chamarr^ de cocardes, deplumets, d'^harpes gamies de coquilles, 
et sous la conduite d'un roi, portaot une Idg^re oourcmne de 
plomb dor^ tur eon cbapeau) ezigeaient de ceux qui y allaienf 
9«*i2» fisent honneur au Chtmd Mont, Les dernien, poor 
satis&ire 4 cet usage, devoient saiUir le bois, — c'^tait le mot; 
c'est-A-dire, sauter, 4 pieds joints, et les deux muns derri^ la 
t^, par diessiiB on Mton, plaoi koriaontakment & diffkvBtes 
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shelter to the yeterans and gendarmes who keep 
guard over the prisoners below. 

From yarious portions of the monastery, we obtain 
admirable views of sea and shore ; but the most superb 
coup-d'cBil is from a tall slender tower, which shoots 
up above almost every other portion of the building. 
Hence are seen the hills and coasts of Brittany, the 
sea, the sandy plain stretching inland, with the rivers 
meandering through it, and the long sweep of shore 
which encompasses the Grdve, with Avranches, and 
its groves and gardens, in the back ground. Close at 
hand, and almost beneath one's feet, as it were, is the 
barren rock called the Tombelaine, which, tiiongh 
somewhat larger than the Mont St Michel, is not 
inhabited. Even this rock, however, was formerly 
fortified by the English ; and several remains of the 
old towers are still found among* the thorns and briers 
with which it is at present overrun. Several fanciful 
derivations of the word Tombelaine are given by 
antiquaries, some ima^ning it to have been formed 
of the words Tumba Beleni, others, of Tumba Hehnm; 
and in support of the latter etymology, the following 
legend is told: — Helen, daughter of Hoel, Kin^j^ of 
Brittany, was taken away, by fraud or violence, from 
her father's court, by a certain Spaniard, who, having 

lumteun, aekm qii*i]s r^pondaient A la miestion captieute au*ofi 
lenr fitisait. S'iiB demandaient le GrantUMcmif oe biton vfitut 
mis que sur la pointe de deux pieds situ^ en regard Tun de 
Tautre, et dont les talons touchaient k terre, — oe qui ne reodait 
poa le saut fort diificfle. Quand, au contraire, ils demandaient 
le PetU-Montf en croyant avoir meilleur march^ le b&ton en 

ntion ^tait llev^ juaqne mir lea dpaules, et Ton sent bien que 
oe caa-U il y avait impo«ibiUt6 de sailUr ; d*oii a'en soi- 
vaient, oomme n^oeflsairement, des scenes traffiqioea parmi one 
multitude confuse de gena groasiers, la plupart aauleurB ^chanffis 
par le vin. La galanterie, comme de rauon, exemptait lea femmes 
de oette rederanoe ; maia, pour lea hommes, U n*y avait cu^re de 
composition i attendre sur oet article.** —L'Stai AfuSen et dt 
V£iat Actuel de la JBaie dm Mmi S. Muhel, p. aS, et note. . 
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conducted her to this island, and compeUed her to 
submit to his desires, seems to have deserted her there. 
The princess, oyerwhehned with misfortune, pined 
away and died, and was buried hj her 'nurse, who 
had accompanied her from Brittany. 

At the Mont St Michel was preserved, until lately, 
the enormous wooden case in which state prisoners 
were sometimes confined under the old regime.* 
The most unfortunate of the poor wretches who 
inhabited this cage was Dubourg, a Dutch editor of 
a newspaper. This man haying, in the exercise of 
his duty, written something which offended the 
majesty of Louis XIV, or some one of his mistresses, 
was marked out by the magnanimous monarch for 
Tengeance ; and the means which, according to tradi- 
tion, he employed to effect his purpose was every 
way worthy of the royal miscreant. A villain was 
sent from Avranches to Holland, a neutral state, with 
instructions to worm himself into the friendship and 
confidence of Dubourg, and, in an unguarded moment, 
to lead him into the French territories, where a party 
of soldiers was kept perpetually in readiness to kid- 
nap him and carry him off. For two years this 
modem Judas is said to have carried on the intrigue, 
at the end of which period he prevailed upon Dubourg' 
to accompany him on a visit into France, when the 
soldiers seized upon their victim, and hurried him 
off to the Mont St Michel. 

Confinement and solitude do not always kill. The 
Dutchman, accustomed perhaps to a life of indolence, 
existed twenty years in his cage, never enjoying the 
satisfaction of beholding '< the human face divine," 
or of hearing the human voice, except when the 
individual entered who was charged with the duty of 
bringing him his provisions and cleaning his cell. Some 

• See Appendix, No. VIU. 
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ftint rays of Uffht, just such as enable cats aad owls 
to moaae, found tkeir way into the dungeon, and, by 
their aid, Dubourg, whom accident or the hunuuiity 
of his keeper, hsMl put in possession of an <dd nail^ 
and who inherited tne passion of his countrymen for 
flowers, contrived to sculpture roses and other flowers 
upon the beams of his cage. Continual inaction, 
howeyer, though it could not destroy life, brought on 
the gout, which rendered the poor wretch incapable 
of moving himself about from one side of the cage to 
the other ; and he observed to his keeper, that the 
greatest misery he endured was inflicted by the rats, 
which came in droves, and gnawed away at his gou^ 
legs, without his being able to move out of theur 
reach or frighten them away.* 

Having examined the j^rincipal objects of curiosity 
at the mount, and learning that the tide was rising 
rapidly on the Grdve, I descended inxta the fortress, 
and, mounting my horse, set out on my return to 
Avranches. My guide informed me that I had staid 
somewhat too long ; and in flict, the sea, flowing and 
foaming furiously over the vast plain of sand, quickly 
surrounded the mount, and was at our heels in a 
twinkling. However, the guide ^rang off with that 

* '< On va encore,** sayB the AbM Manet, << 4 l*aide d'one 
hnteme, dans leu <Uvenet wniterrains du monast^, leeqndt 
offirent iin vrai labyrinthe de tours, de d^urs, et de desccnAss 
obscures. On y montre, entre autres, deux cachots de hnit pieds 
en can*4 ou Ton pretend qu*on descendait jadis les criminds 
d*^tat, par une bouche, ^ui ae refermait sur eux avec une trappe, 
et oii Ton ne leur donnait jusqu' A la fin de leurs jours, pour toute 
nourriture, que du pain et de Teau, quaod on ne 1m fiusait pas 
mourir de niort riolent. On a conserve jusou'A aii)onrd*hni i 
ces deux antres le nom de Vade in pace, ou a OtMUUet / mais 
on ne trouve plus au fond de ces cavemes que les squelettes de 
quelques oiseaux de mer, qui 8*y retirent en hiver, et qui 
apparement y perissent de faim.'* — VEtaJt u4ncte». Ax. da 
Mont S, mchd, p. 64. . 
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Ion? trot peculiar to fishermen, and was followed 
witn gjeat good will by the beast which had been 
so obstinate in the morning. We were joined in our 
retreat by a party of sportsmen, who appeared to 
have been shooting gulls upon the sands ; but they 
oould not keep up with the young fisherman, who 
stepped out like a Newmarket racer, and in a short 
time landed me safe at the Point of Pontorson, near 
the village of Courtils, where he resided. 

On my return to Avranches, after a ride of eighteen 
miles, I set about examining the city and its environs. 
7he most remarkable thing in the town is the skuU 
of 6t Aubert, who flourished in the eighth century. 
This relic is preserved in a curious glass case, in tlie 
sacristy of the principal church, and is shewn to 
strangers only when they happen to inquire for it. 
St Aubert, it seems, had a vision, in which the arch" 
angel Michael appeared to him, commanding him to 
erect a monastery on the mount in the bay, hitherto 
known under the name of Mans Joves, The dream, 
however, made no impression on the saint, though 
twice repeated, upon which the archangel became 
angry, and thrust his finger into the skull of the 
poor saint, but without kiUing him, which effectually 
terrified and reduced him to obedience. The monas- 
-tery was erected, — the mount called after St Michael, 
«-— and, when the saint in due time died, the hole 
made by the archangel's finger was found in the 
skull. In reality, the hole, by the finger of whomso- 
ever it may have been made, is in the skull, and 
seems to have been produced by the thrust of a stick 
<or small iron instrument, but it must certainly have 
eansed the death of the owner. The lower part of 
the skull is adorned with a broad silver fringe ; and 
the whole apparatus has a very respectable appear-* 
ance. 

From the church where this relic is preserved, and 
which contains nothing else worth seeing, I went to 

p 8 
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the botanic garden, more remarkable for the fiae 
prospect which it commands than for the pU&nts U 
contains. Near this spot are the episcopal garden^ 
sorroanding the site of the ancient cathedral, now 
marked merely by a large wooden crucifix. Chi this 
side of the cify are extensive remains of the ancient 
fortifications, among which is the castle, visible from 
a vast distance, and at present surmounted by a 
teleeraph. In some of these walls cannon balls, half 
sunk into the stone, are said to be visible, — though, 
ibrmyown part, I could see none of them, — and are 
looked upon as monuments of the fierce rage of our 
English armies, which more than once swept like a 
torrent over the whole of this country, devastating 
and destroying as they moved. At the foot of these 
ruins runs one of the most agreeable promenades oi 
the city, on which, in fine weather, the tasteful portion 
of the inhabitants may be seen enjoying one of the 
most charming prospects in Normandy. Beneath, 
in the valley, the small river S^ meanders through 
groves and meadows, and finds its way, through a 
succession of smiling scenes, to the sea. Here and 
there, among the green woods, a gay chateau or 
slender church spire is discovered, together with 
small villages, hamlets, and fiirm-houses. 

The churches, the college, the public library, how- 
ever important or useful to the inhabitants, possess 
but little attractions for the eye of a stranger, whicft 
here escapes, as it were, from the artificial to admire 
the natuiaL The site of Avranches is tmly beauti- 
ful, raised upon a gentle hill, and commanding on aU 
sides the most rich, varied, and extensive prospecfek 
When I visited it, the weather, together with the 
channs of the season, was sufficient to confer an 
interest even upon inferior landscapes; but there 
was an air of softness difiused over the scenery, • 
eertain romantic delicacy, which one might in vain 
>«eek elsewhere in Normandy, — if we ezo^t^ perb^*. 
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the pictnresque and smiling environs of Mortain. 
Owing to the nature of its position, and likewise to 
the habits of the people, ATranches is a clean place ; 
and, although it has neither commerce nor trade, 
eyery year sees its extent enlarged, and its streets 
beaatined. A great number of English, — as many, 
it is asserted, as four hundred, — reside here, on 
account of the beauty of the site as well as the 
cheapness of provisions ; and they are said to live in 
great harmony with the inhabitants, by whom they 
are highly respected. Almost all the pretty little 
villas in the neighbourhood are possessed by the 
EngUsh, who, I have observed, invariably select, in 
every country, the most agreeable residences to be 
found, and never fidl to improve and embeUish them. 
This, moreover, is the opinion of the French them- 
selves, who, if they have a house or garden to let, 
prefer an Enfflish to a French tenant Many of our 
countrymen have even purchased estates in the 
neighbourhood of Avranchet ; and in some jparts of 
Normandy, it is said, that several persons, mduced 
by the charms of the place, have naturalised them- 
selves, and become French dtisens. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

Departure from Avranehea — Inmnnerdhle NighUngdlu — 
BatUeM of the Vendeatu — Xoad to OramriUe — £xqmste 
View of the Sea — Arrivaljai OranviUe-- The Quay and 
the Shipping^ The Roche— . The Church— Holy Water 
and Prayer — Obliging and Gentlemanly Conducteur — 
Oyster Merchant from Cherbourg — City and Cathedral of 
Coutancea — Incomparable View — St Lo — Return to 
Caen, » 

At four o'clock in i^e morning, just as the dawn 
was diffasin^ its dubious light over the sky, we left 
Avrancbes for Graaville. The small groves and 
thickets through which the river See winds towards 
the ocean, were absolutely swarming with night- 
ingales, which perched themselves upon the young 
trees that hung over the roadside, ana sang divinely. 
It was one of the most delicious mornings of the 
-whole ^ring. The sky was without a cloud, — the 
perfume of the young flowers filled the atmosphere, 
— and, excepting the rumbling of our own vehicle, 
there was not a sound to be heard but the voices of 
the birds. The abbe — who had joined me at the 
hotel according to promise — looked about him and 
listened in silence ; and it was not until we had issued 
forth from the delightful woods of Avranches that 
we properly began to converse. 

I could not have travelled with a more useful or 
agreeable companion : he had passed his schoolboy 
days at Avranches, and knew every inch of the 
ground over which we were travelling. Here he 
remembered having joined with his companions in 
robbing an orchard,-- there he had spent hours and 
days, like other mischievous boys, in searching for 
birds* nests, — and on another spot he had, at a later 

3 
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j^eriod, sat for hours pondering over his Vuvil or his 
Racine. Every one loves at times thus to dig back* 
ward, as it were, into the mines of memory ; and the 
history- of another man's experience becomes truly 
delightful to us by recalling our own. 

From these topics, agreeable as they were to us 
both, we slid gradually to others. This nart of the 
country had been the scene of some of tne exploits 
of the Vendean army, previously and subsequently to 
the siege of Granville ; and my companion appeared to 
be minutely acquainted with the history of all their 
movements. He pointed out to me, as we moved 
along, the various positions they had occupied, and 
described, with almost military ardour and enthusiasm, 
their gallant bearing and untutored prowess. My 
sympathies were for the other party — the party of 
freedom and manhood — but I could not refuse to 
admire the valour and devotion which those men 
displayed in what they considered the good cause. 
Still, however, the Vendeans were, in my eyes, tho 
enemies of their country ; and the reverses they had 
experienced upon the very spot over which we were 
passing delighted me, as they were so many prooft 
that France deserves all the liberty she enjoys, or 
may yet, by the blessing of Providence, acquire. 

The road, which was almost parallel with the shore^ 
commands in many parts a magnificent view of the 
sea, which on this day was as unruffled as a lake, and 
most beautifully blue. Numbers of small skLQTs from 
the neighbouring fishing villages, and from Jersey, 
Guernsey, Sark, and the other islands of the Norman 
archipelago, were moving with their white sails over 
its smooth surface, and reminded me of that mimic 
sea which slumbers on the canvass of Guido in his 
picture of Hippomenes and Atalanta. 
. Having crossed the small river Bosq, we arrived 
at Granville, and immediately proceeded to view the 
quay, the mole, and the rocks on the north of the 
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town, the only tldngs for which this pkoe is at all 
remarkable. The Mrboar of Ckanyille, as M. La* 
eottl4re-la-Bretonni^ obsenres, is protected from the 
north wind by a rocky point caUed the Roqnat, 
which advances about fonr cables' lengfth into the 
sea towards the west The bed of the harbonr is dry 
at low water, bat has from eig'hteen to twenty-two 
feet of water when the tide is in, as was the case 
when we were there. The largest vessel then in the 
port was a brig; bat there were nameroos small 
craft, and their crews were either actirelr employed 
in trimming the sails for departure, or loUingon the 
bulwarks, staring listlessly at the shore. The old 
breakwater, as it may properly be termed, formed of 
loose stones, protects vessels from the west wind, 
and the new mole, a piece of regular masonry, eqoaUy 
protects them from the southwest, while they hare 
the solid shore on the east.* 

From the quay, where there was eonsiderable life 
and movement, we ascended the rock, passing by 
some insignificant fortifications erected by Nap<3eoa. 
From hence we had a noble view of the sea, stadded 
in the distance with small islands, and in the fore- 
ground with submerred rocks, over which the waves 
were now breaking in snowy foam. The fiice of the 
rock is nearly perpendicular, but the height is not 
great; and although, considering the general charac- 
ter of the coast of Normandy, this little promontory 
may be regarded as remarlable enough, I cannot 
conceive anv thing more absurd than to call this 
place ** a Gibraltar in miniature," as Dr Dibdin does, 
if the other portions of the view had not been totally 
dissimilar, it would rather have put me in mind of 
the Hoe at Plymouth: and certainly it affords the 
inhabitants of Granville as pleasant a summer walk 
m that other little hiU does the people of Plymouth. 

* See Appendix, Ko. IX. 
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The grass, which was thiddy sprinkled with daisies, 
was short and peculiarly iine, as it is found on 
Grongar and other conical hills in Wales. The har- 
racks, which are situated on this rock, are large and 
well huilt, and improre the look of the town. 

In descending towards the town, we passed hy the 
church, and I inquired of the abh^ if he would go in 
with me. '' Willingly," said he. When we entered, 
the priest was reading the morning sendee, and there 
was a considerable number of persons in the church. 
The abbe dipped his fingers in the holy water, and 
turning round, e:|teaded his hand towards me, drip- 
pings with the blessed element, as if he were desirous 
that I should join him in the performance of the 
ceremony. I held out my hand; he affectionately 
sprinkled a few drops on the points of my fingers, 
which I raised, as he did, to tne forehead, where I 
instinctiyely made, I belieye, the sign of the crosa* 
There was nothing in the .action, I Ixust, of which a 
protestant, under similar circumstances, ought to be 
ashamed. '* When you are in a foreign country," 
says Sophocles, << respect the gods and manners of 
that country ;" and it is from this motive that I have 
invariably behaved respectfully towards Catholicism 
in France, just as I would towards mahommedanism 
in Turkey, or brahminism in Hindostan. The inte<« 
rior of the church, somewhat more sombre than 
French churches in general, was, on that account^ 
more to my taste. We walked round the whole 
building, looking at the small neat chapels filled with 
images, tapers, &c. as elsewhere, and then made our 
exit at another door. As we were going out, my 
companion whispered to me, — " Let us say a short 
prayer before we go." — " With all my heart," I 
replied ; and, at the word, we kneeled down together 
and prayed — no doubt to the same God. 

When we were in the streets, our conversation on 
secolar matters was resumed. We descended a long 
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fliglit of steps, through an archway, beneath one of 
the principal towers of the fort, and found ourselyes 
in the midst of the town. Here we met with our 
obliging conducteur, M. Macaoliffe, a young man of 
Irish extraction, and of habits and manners very 
much above his situation. He informed us that we 
had yet sufficient time for breakfust, which we took 
in the first auberge we could see, and then mounted^ 
and proceeded on our way to Coutances* 

The road still lay through a rich picturesque conn** 
try, covered with apple-trees in blossom, and inters 
lected by several small rivers, of which I could not 
learn the names, on whose green banks Izaak Walton 
might have angled to his heart's content, without 
disturbance from any human being* I was surprised 
to learn, that the appletrees blossom somewhat later 
here than in the neignbourhood of Caen, •'^ the cause 
of this backwardness being, in all probability, the 
proximity of the sea, and the more hilly nature of the 
country. 

At Granville our company had been increased, it 
not improved, by the addition of an oyster merchant 
from Cherbourg, who discoursed most emphaticallr 
of the price of fish, more especially of those in whicn 
he himself dealt. From him I learned that the neiglw 
bourhood of Cherbourg, and, in general, the whole 
northern coast of the promontory of the Cotentin, ia 
unhealthy; that strangers suffer greatly from the 
nature of the air ; and that no cure appointed from 
another part of the country to a living in a certain 
parish near the city, had ever been known, at least 
for the last quarter of a century, to survive above six 
years. 

About nine oVlock we passed a Roman encamp* 
ment, on the left of the road, in a remarkably hifh 
state of preservation. The site had been chosen with 
great judgment, the approaches to the spot being 
steep and diffictdt; but it was not a place in which ft 
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lar^e army could have encampecL Soon after, we 
discovered, from an eminence, the slender, graceiiil 
spires of the cathedral of Coutances, glittering in the 
golden rays of the sun, and pointing, with pregnant 
meaning, towards Heaven. 

At length we crossed the little river Sienne, and, 
ascending a prodigiously steep hill, found ourselves in 
Coutances, the capital of the Cotentin. Here my 
companion, the abb^, quitted me at the entrance to 
the city, after giving me a pressing invitation to nay 
him a visit at his presbyt^re at Touchet. He had 
many friends at Coutances, upon some of whom I 
might, perhaps, have called with him, had there been 
time; but I had several things to see, and the 
moments of my stay were numbered. 

Language seldom fails one so completely as when 
one has to describe a beautiful or sublime piece of 
architecture. We in vain have recourse to technical 
terms : these convey but imperfect ideas, even to the 
connoisseur; and to the generality, they are mere 
barbarisms. If we avoid these, and rely upon the 
ordinary resources of language, we become vague, 
but we still remain intelligible. It is preferd>le, 
therefore, to adhere to the latter course. 

The most remarkable portion of the chtn*ch is the 
towers, which, pierced by long slender windows, rise 
to a great height, and are surmounted by prodigiously 
lofty spires. The pinnacles, which crown the towers, 
and cluster, as it were, round the base of the spires^ 
are wrought in a kind of fret«work of gray stone, of 
the most delicate and finished workmanship; and 
these, with the windows, which are extraordinarily 
long and narrow, and ornamented in the most exqui* 
site style, succeed in conferring upon this portion of 
the building a degree of perfection and beauty of 
which I never should have thought the Gothic style 
of architecture susceptible. The central tower, some* 
what more lofty than these^ is in perfect hannonj 
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with them and the remainder of the building^. The 
iateriar, thoujifh less admired by antiqiuuruiiie, appeared 
no less beautiful to me. The tall windows, tne ridi 
cLustered piUars, the little rows of areades, runnieg 
along the nave of the building, the graoefnl balus- 
trades of the narrow galleries which surround the 
whole, and the tasteful altar,— all concurred to give 
this church the preference, in my estimation^ oyer 
all the others I had eyer seen. In fact, I question 
whether any thing, in sacred architecture, except the 
Parthraion, in all its glory, could have more power* 
fulhr seized upon my unagination. 

There was some oifficiuty in finding the indi^ual 
who possessed the privilege of shewing the tower, 
and the view of the environs which it commands; 
but at length I was successful, and ascended the 
winding sturs with my female guide before me. The 
fpA was perfectly familiar with the building and its 
mcompanible beauties, and exercised all the rights of 
familiarity by lookii^ upon the whole with the 
most complete indifference, though she knew the 
things wmch strangers were accii^tomed to admire, 
and pointed them out to me. When we reach a cer- 
tain elevation, the passage turns round, and leads by a 
narrow ^;allery, or corridor along the side of the nave 
and choir, whence Ihe most excellent view of the 
interior of the church is obtained. We then pass 
over the roof of a portion of the choir, as in ascend- 
ing the tower of the Abbey aux Dames at Caen, and, 
after toiling round and round the tower for several 
minutes, at length emerge upon the roof. 

Here I enjoyed a view wmch it is mudi easier to 
admire than describe. Beneath my feet was the city, 
constructed for the most part of a bluish gray stone, 
and affording tho most striking contrast with the 
rich verdure of the fields which surround it. A 
succession of green meadows, qirinkled with apple- 
trees in blossom, and traversed by the silver waters of 
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the Sienne, led to the edge of the sea, whose bine 
and peaceful waters appeared like a refieetion of the 
sky m a mirror. In tne extreme distance, towards 
the southwest, the shores of the hay of Concale in 
Brittany, and the promontory of St Malo, stretched 
out like a yast white mole into the ocean ; and, here 
and there, small rocky isles rose like pyramids of 
gray mist amoufif the wayes ; while, in the foreground, 
the lazy wind oreamingly impelled a few smaU sails 
alon^ the shore. Turning towards the north, I 
behdd the yariegated landscape of the Cotentin, — 
hOls, yalleys, woods, yillages, cnurches, and chateaux, 
smiling in the golden sunshine of May, and rife with 
historical associations. Here St Eyremont was bom ; 
yonder the Abb6 Saint Pierre ; and, on various spots^ 
within the circumference of the horizon, Oeoroey 
and Robert Guiscard, and Tancred and Roger, re- 
nowned in the annals of chiyalry, and Lebmn, Duke 
of Placentia, and Consul of France. Towards the 
eastern extremity of the city, are the ruins of the 
ancient aqueduct, which, up to the beginning of the 
eighteenth century, supplied Coutances with water.* 
Excepting its position, and its cathedral, there is 
nothing yery remarkable at Coutances; which, on 
descending from the tower, I quitted for St Lo. This 
small city, which I reached early in the afternoon, 
occupies a charming site on the eastern banks of the 
Vire, which runs in a shaUow but rapid stream 
beneath the foot, as it were, of the town. The public 
promenade commands a singularly fine prospect of 
the yalley of the Vire, and the hills whicn command 
it; and, owing to the eleyation of its position, as 
much, perhaps, as to the taste of its inhabitants, the 
streets are clean, and present a remarkably liyely 
appearance. The church is large, and built in a noble 



* DnoDiK, roL ii. p. 192. 
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■tyle of architecture ; bat I had just seen the cathe- 
dral of Cotttances, and had no admiration left for any 
thing inferior. This town, howeyer, must be a 
charming residence for strangers ; the environs being 
beautiful the situation healthy, and provisions cheap. 
From St Lo I returned through Bayeux to Caen. 
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College Royaler or Lycet^ of Caen — Dratoings — Play- 
ground — Chapel — Refectory — History of the University 

— Picture Gallery of Ca£n — Portrait 0/ James J, fry 
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ling Sound produced by Toads, 

Thb business of education is at present pursued 
with great spirit and intelligence in Normandy. The 
colleges, generally, are well regulated, and the pro- 
fessors men of learning and ability. The College 
Royale of Caen, more generally termed the Lycee, 
and formerly the University, enjoys, as it has always 
done, a great reputation in France, and counts tjxumg 
its pupils from thirty to forty English youths. In 
my visit to this establishment I was accompanied by 
an able and intelligent priest, together with one of 
the professors, a young man no less distinguished for 
the simplicity and modesty of lus character than for 
his acquirements. 

While we were waiting in the parlour for the 
gentleman who had kindly undertaken to conduct us 
through the building, I employed myself in examining 
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tiie drawings of the pupils which had ohtained the 
Tarious prizes, and were suspended against the waU 
in this public apartment, in order at once to gratify 
the ambition of those who had been successful, and 
to excite the emulation of others. I observed with 
pleasure the name of Burke at the foot of a rery 
pretty landscape. There were two drawings, how- 
«ver, the 'one from an antiaue statue of the Muse 
Terpsichore, playing upon tne lyre, the other of a 
female head from Oirodet's picture of the Deluge, 
which exhibited so much ease and vigour of touch, 
that I should certainly argue highly of the lads who 
produced them. Throughout France great attention 
IS paid to the art of design, and, in general, the pro- 
ficiency of the pupils appears to be eqiial to the 
pains of the masters. 

The parlour where these drawings were placed is 
& spacious and lofty apartment, destined for the r^ 
ception of parents who visit the children, and any 
•otner persons who have business at the college. But 
if the room be good, the small quantity of furniture 
which you find there is in excellent contrast with it, 
and causes you to ima^ne yourself in the parlour of 
a gaol. A few wretched chairs of all patterns, not 
-worth a shilling apiece, huddled together here and 
there in the different corners of the apartment, con- 
stitute the whole of this iiimiture. 

From the windows of the parlour we had a view 
of the play-ground, where the hoys were then at their 
exercises ; but, as 4n the Palaestra of ancient Greece, 
strangers are not admitted to mingle among the*lads. 
The exercises were much the same as are practised 
at public schools in England, — leaping vi4th a pole, 
ball, crickets, &c. In contemplating the forms and 
features of the boys then engaged in their gymnastic 
-sports, I was [particularly struck bv the extraordinary 
want of dignity observable in their countenances. 
They were nearly all sufficiently plump, healthy. 
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Mid robust ; bat I could not discover a ringle hee^ 
remarkable for that juvenile beauty, softness, and 
grace, of which you mi^ht find a hundred examples 
at Harrow, or any other great school in England, 
and which might make you doubt whether the fea» 
tores were masculine or feminine. Neither could I 
perceive any thing of those indescribable indications 
of intellectuality, which, even in the dawn of lifc^ 
foretell the ^ory of its noon« 

From the parlour we proceeded to view as mudi 
of the other portions of the building as were visible 
on that day. The Lycee forms three sides of a large 
quadrangle, of which the church of St Etienne con- 
stitutes the fourth side. Around the interior of this 
quadrangle runs a lofty piazza, like that of Covent 
Garden, and resembling what is found in almost every 
other monastic or conventual building. Here the 
Benedictine monks, to whom the abbey formeriy 
belonged, used to walk to and fro in rainy weather, 
meditating some of those erudite works which their 
congregation bestowed upon the world. In one 
comer of the quadrangle is the chapel, into which 
we could not, on the present occasion, be admitted, 
because two or three of the lads were there with a 
priest, preparing for confession. We therefore pro- 
ceeded to tne refectory, — a magnificent room, at least 
seventy feet long, and proportionably wide and lof^. 
The walls, to the height of at least twelve feet from 
the ffround, were lined with oak paneling, ornamented 
at tke top with beautiful carved, woric, and covered 
with a mie shining varnish. Above the paneliiig 
there were numerous pictures, of which some were 
ancient, — and they seemed to possess no inconsiderablB 
merit; but the light was too scanty to permit of oor 
serutinizing than very closely. The piece which 
occupied most space represented the Ck>nquett of 
Eitt^Iand by the Normans, — an event which i^pean 
to be as firesh in ev^y Norman's mind as if it had 
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liappened y«flrt»rday. As far as I oonld judge, lioww 
ever, the sise of this picture was its principal merit. 
On one side of the room a small pulpit is fixed up 
against the wall, from which a person reads to the 
boys, — as formerly, I suppose, to the monks,-— while 
they are at dinner ; though, as far as utility is oon» 
cemed, he might as well whistle a German waltz to 
them, for hunger is no loYer of homilies. The excuse 
for this piece of pedantic absurdity is, that it pre* 
serves silence among the boys; but a good dinner 
and a good appetite would do that much letter. Two 
long tables, one on each side, extend from one end 
of uie apartment to the other, and stand upon two 
slips of boarded floor, raised about six inches above 
the stone pavement, which runs along through the 
centre, and is formed of diamond-shaped stones of • 
various colours. The tables were covered ready for 
dinner. The chambers of the lads are clean and 
neat ; and a watchman perambulates the building all 
night, to preserve order and prevent accidents. The 
wnole annual expense of a boy's education at this 
place is thirty-two pounds. 

The university of Caen, now represented by the 
Lyc^, or College Royale, was founded between the 
years 1417 and 1422, by Henry V. of England, who 
at that period was master of this capital of Lower 
Normandy. The first professors of the university, 
moreover, were English; but the historians oi the 
4nty, from enmity towards their foreign instructoi^ 
have neglected to record either their names or their 
merits. Henry Y I, by letters patent, issued at Rouen, 
in 1431, increased the number of professorships. 
The university having been the creation of the civil 
authorities, it was thought necessary, in 1487, to 
apply, with a bribe of 14,000 livres modem money, 
to the Pope, to obtain U» apostolical confirmation. 
The grand baiUi of Caen having been i^pointed by 
'tiie King guardian of the royal privileges of th^ 
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•nntversity, the Pope, to be even with his majestjr, 
named the bishop of Bayeiuc to the cbancellorship, 
nrfaile the bishops of Lisieox aod Coutances were 
coDstitnted ffuardians of the apostolical priyileges 
^rhich his holiness had granted. 

Under the auspices of the English, the uniyersitj 
continued to flourish, until, in 1450, Caen was retaken 
by the French, when the privileges and importance 
of this institution were abridged. Nevertheless, the 
Caennais of those days were but too happy, according 
to the Abb6 de la Rue, to have their priyileges thus 
clipped by their ** legitimate king ;" and, from aver- 
sion to a more dignified condition, or from that spirit 
of adulation by which the vulgar are always actuated, 
or, perhaps, in order to ward off the suspicion of 
having been attached to their English masters, the 
ingenious Cadomenses proposed the burning of the 
charter which had been granted them by the English 
sovereign. The historian of Caen * is of opinion, 
however, that this was carrying their ingratitude a 
little too far. 

The character of the other places of education in 
-Caen has nothing to distinguisn it from that of other 
institutions of the kind. It is exceedingly curious, 
however, to observe the boys breaking out from one 
of these schools in winter, each little shiverins^ urchin, 
instead of books or a satchel, bearing in his hand the 
miniature chaufferette, which prevents him from fall* 
ing a sacrifice to the doctrine of human perfectibility. 
In many of these schools there is never any fire, 
even in the severest weather ; but each of the young 
philosophers pays his devotions to. Mercury wim 
Vulcan under his feet. The Hindoos, ana other 
Asiatics, who can sit all the year round in shady 
gardens or refreshing groves, while studying, and 
commence their writing lessons with their finger on 
the warm sand, have greatly the advantage over us 
in this partiouhuv There can be no doabt» I think. 
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that unless schools be thoroughly well wanaed^ we 
night as well make one holyday of the whole winter. 
In large schools, the number of the boys may, per- 
haps, keep up a sufficient warmth ; but where the 
scholars are few^ the fires should be great : to expose 
children to personal discomfort is doubly cruel and 
injurious. 

The picture gallery of Caen, which some authora 
have treated with mere, contempt, contains a few 
ancient paintings of great merit, among a considerable 
number of very poor modem performances. There 
18 no catalogue; and the conservator, M. Holouis, 
who might supply the place of one, is not always 
tiiere. One is therefore lefk to guess the names ^f 
the artists and the subjects of the pieces. The first 
thing which struck me was a Mater Dolorosa, said 
by some to be a copy of Carlo Dolce, but which I 
should rather take to be an able imitation. It has 
all the pathos and tenderness of that great master, 
but the exquisite delicacy of touch, for which his 
pencil was distinguished, is wanting. The head is 
enveloped, or rather shaded, as usual,, by the folds of 
a large blue mantle, which fall down in large masses 
around the figure. The face, though far from being 
beautiful, is singularly expressive of that deep but 
silent sorrow wmch the loss of a beloved child causes 
in the maternal bosom; the eyes, swollen and red 
with weeping, are turned with a sort of pious re- 
proachfiilness towards heaven ; one *' big round tear," 
the last of a burst of grief, is on the pale cheek, while 
the clasped hands and heaving bosom bespeak the 
struggles and the agony concealed in the depths of the 
souL 

On the opposite side of the room is a picture 
forming the most complete contrast with the above,-* 
** Sampson delivered to the Philistines ;" which it is 
wery clear must be of the Dutch school, from the 
pharacteristic grossness of the design, and the minute 
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finish of the execntiou. Delilah, a lady of Tery 
ample dimensions, and sinister aspect, is represented 
reclining^ almost naked upon a couch, with the huge 
scissors in her hand, with which she has just shorn 
the Israelitish hero of his magical locks. Her coarse 
form and meretricious countenance i^ipear alive with 
delight at the success of her treachery ; while SamjH 
son, like a lion caught in the toils, turning round 
towards the cowardly ruffians who are encompassing 
him, scowls at them with a mixture of amazement 
and fury. The Philistines, in some douht whether it 
he perfectly safe to approach the giant, seem anxious 
eacn to yield up to his neighbour the honour of 
binding the strong man. The objects are singularly 
well grouped, and the story is told with striking dis- 
tinctness. The scene is hghted up by the glare of 
torches, held by individuals in the rear of the crowd* 
In the same apartment there is a small landscape 
not unworthy of Cuyp ; the foreground is so warm» 
fresh, and sunny, the trees so rich, the air so pure* 
The background, likewise, is invented with great 
felicity : lonely, pastoral plains, abounding with wood 
and water; hills blue, distant, and poetically beantifol; 
and a sky bright, pearly, and natural, such as one 
would love to dream under on a summer's day. The 
Marriage of the Virgin, by Pemgino, is chiefly 
remarkable for its truth to nature : the figures, 
though stiff and hard, are not at all more so than 
those of men and women sometimes are; and the 
accessories, such as the drapery, the buildings, &c» 
are singuku'ly well delineated. There is a smidl holy 
family, which, from its sharp but strong manner, and 
the singular style of the colouring, I should take to be 
by Dominichino. A portrait yf James I. of England, by 
Hubens, taken when the royal pedant was somewhat 
advanced in years, has a very strong resemblance to 
the received portrait of Lord Bacon ; the same close* 
ness, the same cunning, the same hardness of chairacter, 
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are visible ; and, whatever hiatoir may a«y to the 
contrary, the king looks every whit as wise as his 
minister. Jadith cattiog* off the head of Holofemes^ 
by Paul Veronese, said to be the identical pictnra 
described by the President Dupaty in his letters from 
Italy, is a piece altogfether in the style of our modem 
poetry ; that is, it is only horrible, though meant to 
be sublime. There are several other pictures of g^eat 
merit; but these are the most conspicuous, and per«* 
haps the most valuable. 

It is chiefly from the manner in which a nation 
celebrates the m3rsteries and performs the ceremonies 
of its religion, that foreigners, in general, judge of the 
force and fervency of its piety ; and, although I think 
that nothing can be positively inferred from these 
things, I am still persuaded, that a careful observation 
of them may aid us materially in forming our judgment 
of a people. Good Friday being one of the most holy 
days of the year in every Christian country, I was 
curious to oiscover how it was observed by the 
Normans, and walked in to Caen early in the mom^ 
ing. I had been previously informed, that the 
calvaries were hung with black, in token of the 
mourning of the land, and that great preparations 
were makii)g to render the ceremonies of the day 
peculiarly striking and effective. On approaching 
the city, I was strongly reminded of an English 
Sabbath, for a dead silence reigned on all sides. On 
the road there were extremely few people; none, 
indeed, but a knot of female peasants hastening to 
mass, and two or three workmen who imagined them- 
selves too poor to keep a single holiday in the year. 
On Sundays, the air is alive with the music or the noise 
of a thousand bells, calling the faithful to prayer ; 
but, on this day, nothing of the kind was heard : in 
fact, no bells are rung during the last three days of 
this holy week. On entering the town, however, 
it became evident that, though the church may bo 
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«ttrenely demms to cause its holydars to be obsenred, 
the dispositioa of tfae people, seconded by tbe spirit 
of the fOTemment, prevniled. The hour of diyine 
service mui begvn; bat the shops of all kinds were 
epen, wagons were dririnff to and fro, and the every 
day business of life, in all its details, was going on as 
mon ordinary occasions. Even at the yery doors of 
m churdies, the devotees of business were shufflinpf 
those of religion, with as perfect an indifierenoe as if 
they had been of a totally different fidth, which, per- 
haM» they were. 

The church of St Jean, Ipog exactly in my way, 
was the first that I entered. Here the service was 
eoDsiderably advanced: the people were thronging 
towards tfae eastern end of tne building, where the 
priests, in oonsidonble numbers, were chanting the 
service aloud. The altar, I observed, was hung with 
black, the priests were dressed in Ihe same colour, 
and all the pictures and images, wont to be worshipped 
on other dnjn, were now covered with red or crimson 
-sloth, in remembrance of the shedding ai the blood 
of Christ Behmd the altar, in a smalT chapel, was a 
tomb, representing that in which the body of Christ 
was laia by his disciples: it was very tasteftilly 
oonstmcted and decorated, and hung with crimsen 
onrtsins fringed with white. 

About the railings whidi separate the choir from 
the nave there was a continual thronging and ebbing 
away of people, which strongly excited my curiosity, 
snd, placing myself among those who were crowding 
wi^ anxious looks towaros the spot, I soon unravelled 
the mystery : the olject of their eager devotion wss 
to loss a little silver ima^e of Chris^ ftstened upon a 
cross of ebcmy. The pnest, who presented it to the 
fips <^ the devotees successively, carried a small 
white napkin in his other hand, to wipe the mouth 
of the ima^e after every kiss. 

From this churdi, 1 repaired to that of S% 
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where, though the buildiiig be more Mty and nudfnir 
ficenty the ceremonies were less splendid, and the 
people less genteel, and less numerons. It was market^ 
day, however; so that, if there were fewer people 
within this church, there were many more on the 
outside, with apple-stalls, oranges, cauliflowers, &G. 
laoffhing, diatting, and driving bargains as earnestly 
as Jews, 

From this badly situated church I proceeded to that 
of St Etienne, where I found still fewer persons than 
at either of tiie former, and a more striking want of 
decency and decorum. The greater portion of the 
body of the church was empty, and the little mob 
whush crowded the vicinity of the choir consisted 
chiefly of poor women and mrty boys. The women, 
whose devotion seemed to be warmer than I had 
before observed it, thronged, in a very dose and almost 
tumultuous manner, about the choir ^ the place sacred 
to the men, — and as many as could find room knelt 
down upon the stone steps ; but they were ever and 
anon compelled to rise, by a fierce, brutal-looking 
grenadier, or beadle, it is impossible to say which, 
with a halberd and silver^ieaded cane in his hand, 
who spoke to them in the roughest and rudest tone 
imaginable. Being one of the privileged sex, I 
entered the sanctuary, and walked up and took my 
position near the altar. 

In a moment or two after this, the whole body of 
officiating priests, with tapers in their hands, preeeded 
by a troop of little boys, also bearing tapers, put 
themselvea in motion, the principal person among 
them chanting aloud as they marcned. Issuing out 
of the choir, they defiled between the colunms, and 
sweeping round the body of the church, came up to 
a amaU chapel, in which there was a tomb enclosed 
by white curtains. From this tomb the light of day 
was as fur as possible excluded, in order to give the 
tapers an opportunity of- showing themselves to 
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ftdTantage. Into this chapel I made sereral attempts 
to enter with the rest, hnt haying, I suppose, rery 
much the air of a heretic in my face, I was preTented, 
-—in the first place hy the grenadier-headle, and in the 
next hy a pnest, who stood sentinel at the door, to 
repel the profane. 

At length, however, after varions nnsnccessfnl 
endeavours, I observed the door unguarded, and, 
stealing a march upon the priests, stepped in * but 
there was a crowd before me, and it was at first 
impossible to perceive distinctly the objects in the 
interior of the tomb, from which, as I have observed, 
daylight had been sedulously excluded, in order to 
render tapers necessary. By degrees, by dint of 
much elbowing and pushing, and perseverance, I came 
up to the mysterious entrance, and found two jolly- 
looking middle-aged women within, attending, I 
imagine, to the tapers, and performing various other 
«maB offices. Upon the threshold, as it were, of the 
tomb was placed a smaU black crucifix, with a tiny 
figure of Christ, apparently of ivory, fixed upon it, 
^ich as many as could squeeze so £Eir kissed twice, 
upon the feet and the mouth. 

I cannot blame the devotion of the catholics, when 
it is sincere, although I may disapprove of the mode 
of expressing it ; but I certainly could wish that they 
.would be a little less noisy and irreverent in theiv 
churches. On this day, for example, when they were 
assembled to commemorate the most awful event in 
the history of Christianity, there was no religious 
solemnity observable in their conduct or countenances : 
they talked, laughed, and clattered about with their 
noisy wooden shoes upon the pavement of the church, 
as if the whole ceremony had been a mere secular 
pageant got up purely for amusement. They disco* 
rered me to be a stranger by my seriousness; for, 
while I was looking intently at the movements of 
the priests, a gentleman in the choir inquired of me^ 
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if I were not a foreigner ? " I am," I replied. " We 
have Ihike William here," said he. " Indeed ! " I 
exclaimed — thinking that perhaps they contrived to 
introduce him into the ceremonies of Good Friday— » 
•* wh«re is he?" — "In the sacristy," replied my 
informant ; " and, if you will follow me, I will shew 
him to you." I accordingly followed him through 
crowds of women, and when we had reached the 
aacristy, I saw, no^ as I had expected, a statue of the 
conqueror, the true hero of Normandy, hut a picture, 
one of the many of the same kind and merit which 
pretend to he portraits of the tyrant. There was 
nothing new in it; but, as the gentleman had taken 
the trouble to shew it to me during the most solemn 
mass of the whole year, 1 was careful not to seem 
disappointed. I therefore looked at it again and 
again in various lights ; and, after haying seemed to 
be vastly satisfied, I politely thanked my conductor, 
and returned to the choir. It should be remarked, 
that in this sacristy, in a place of inferior eminence, 
they have a statue of the Virgin, with a very fierce 
dragon gaping at her, while she looks about her with 
the most perfect unconcern. 

The spring was this year extremely unhealthy in 
Normandy: First, intense cold; then suddenly, in 
March, a degree of heat, equal to what is sometimes 
felt in July in England, which brought out, as if by 
magic, the blossoms and the leaves ; then again, in 
the beginning of April, a return of winter — a cold 
north wind, accompanied by sleet, and afterwards by 
heavy snow, which was observed next morning lying 
upon the blossoms and in the bells of the flowers. One 
day, fire was highly desirable ; the next, it was not 
to be endured, but, on the contrary, the windows 
and doors were thrown open, to temper the heat of 
the rooms. As might be expected, every person 
caufi[ht cold ; numbers were laid up ; a great many 
i^edj especially people a UtUe advanced in years,. but 
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who, under ordinary circumstances, mi^ht reasonabfy 
have anticipated a considerable extension of existence. 
During the winter, the atmosphere had been generally 
more dear than clouded; and there was comparatiTeyr 
little rain. When rain Mis in spring or summer, it 
is in torrents; but the sky soon dears up. There 
is a great deal of thunder and lightning ; but high 
winds are rare. 

The plains in the neighbourhood of Caen are pra** 
ftisely cohered daring the spring and summer months 
by large red and blue flowers, which fiivour the 
passion of the inhabitants for the rearing of bee& I 
nave never myself been able to regard bees as an 
object of rural economy. The mere sight of thesA 
little creatures, wafting through the air, or clustering 
upon the flowers of spring, awakens other feelings 
than such as arise from considerations of the quality 
of honey. In other days, when the spirit of Homer 
and Viml was fresh upon me, I have delighted to 
watch them in the morning alighting on crocuses o^ 
▼iolets, cool and moist with dew, or humming about 
joyously, as if they too had souls, and could feel and 
enjoy the religious beauty of the universe: And 
now, when I walk forth here in Normandy, on a fine 
Sunday morning, to look for bees among the flowers, 
while the matm song ascends from the catholic 
diurch, and my children are running about the gar- 
dens or the fields, those days seem to return, with 
their rich golden sunshine and luxury of feeling. 
The spring is earlier here than in England ; the air 
in general purer, and more buoyant ; and the sun 
much warmer: it is therefore agreeable, even in 
March, to ramble into the fields and gardens, to 
. watch the budding of the young trees, and note the 
progress of the season. 

The bees, it seems, are remarkably fond of ibe 
white flowers of the sarrasBin, which discolonra and 
spcils their honey. I am not informed respeoting the 
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%ffeet of the flowers of Tarions plants upon the little 
STiifnals themselves; but it is well known that the 
jnice of certain flowers oommnnicates a maddening or 
intoxicating power to the honey; as was discovered 
by the Ten Thousand in their retreat, when, throittph 
eating a little of it, hatf the army lost their senses ror 
twenty-fonr hours, though they afterwards reooyered. 
And Toumefort observes, that the bees of Mazen^ 
deran, which feed chiefly upon the flowers of the 
wild ohododendrcm, produce a honey which causes 
temporary madness. The bees of I^rmandy, how** 
ever, do not, so £Ba* as I can learn, produce an article 
of such deleterious qualities ; it is merely rendered 
dark coloured and disagreeable by their feeding on 
the flowers of the sarrasin and the colza. The flower 
of the rosemary is here supposed to improve the taste 
of the honey. The cruel practice of destroying the 
bees in order to secure tnehr treasures is not yet 
banished fiom Normandy. 

Among the signs of spring in this country, there is 
one which is any thing nut poetical ; and tnat is, the 
croaking of the frogs, which, in the dusk of the 
evening, and during the night^ is so loud and unin- 
twrnitting, that it cQsturbs one's sleep. I never heard 
any thing resembling it in England. It is almost as 
loud as the scream of the quail. And every pond, 
ditch, and river in the whole country, appears to 
nourish myriads of these rivals of the nightingale, 
who seem to rejoice exceedingly in tuning their ter- 
rifle voices, and " making night hideous.'* With this 
infernal croaking, which nightly brought Aristophanes 
into my head, another sound, which I heard lor the 
first time in my life in the neighbourhood of Caen, is 
frequently mingled. Having occasion to^ visit the 
city one night in the early part of the spring, I was 
startled, on approaching the Falaise road, by a sound 
resembling the distant tinkling of small bells, break- 
ing suddenly, and in a strange manner, upon the ear. 
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While I was pansing, and endeavonringf to conjecture 
what it might be, a hundred similar sounds seemed to 
burst up out of the earth, in yarious places, nntU all 
the fielos around were alive with this strange music* 
I was now convinced that it must be the cry of some 
bird, or reptile, or insect, and was listening to the 
clear, silvery, iiary tinkling in the distance, when 
the same sound suddenly burst up in the grass at my 
fiset. I BOW began to imagine it must be the grass* 
hoppers calling to their mates ; but, upon inquiring 
of the peasants, the only persons who appeared to 
know any thing of the matter, I was informed that 
the owners of these fairy bells were the toads. Other 
persons, however, maintained that it was a species of 
lizard ; others, that it was the frogs ; but, upon the 
whole, the toads seemed to bear the bell. 

In walking over those plains, especially during warm 
weather, one is made disagreeably aware that the air 
is infected with the smell of the manure which the 
larmers spread at this time of the year over their 
^elds, and which is so strong, that it overpowers the 
natural sweet scents of spring. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 

iMtructiona to intending Emigrants to France — Caen the most 
digible Situation — Ment of Houses — JLodgings — Artichs 
which Fannlies ought to carry with them — Superiority of 
JSnglith Servants — Wages of French Servants — Jlotei 
JExpenses — Alenfon, Domfront, Mortainy and Avranches, 
cheaper places of residence than Caen — Absentees do not 
live more economically than at Home — their Lives unhappy ^ 
from Want of Occupation — French Protestants at Ca«n— > 
Hritish Congregation. 

To those persons who may he desirous of residing 
in this part of France, an exact statement of the 
expenses thejr must necessarily incur, may be useful. 
No person desirous of economizing should think of 
settling at Rouen, or, generally, in any part of Upper 
Normandy, which, I imagine, is one portion ot the 
kingdom where provisions, house-rent, &c. are dearest. 
Havre de Gr&ce is too commercial and noisy to invite 
the residence of strangers ; Honfleur, though occupy- 
ing a healthy and picturesque site, is a duU and dirty 
town; and Cherhouiv appears to be unhealthy. 

Caen, the capittd or Lower Normandy, and the best 
built and most pleasant city in all the north of France, 
is the principal residence of the English in the pro* 
vince. I shall therefore first give the prices of things 
in this city, and afterwards mention such other places 
as vie most nearly in attractions with Caen, so that 
the reader may, from this account, at once discover 
the cheapest and most eligible situation. 

House-rent is very iar m>m being low at Caen. A 
house large enough to afford comfortable accommo* 
dations to a family of ten persons^ with servants, will 
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cost from 1200 to 1500 francs (£48 to ^£60) per 
annum, unfurnished* The same house, frumshed, 
would cost frt>m 1800 to 2200 francs (£72 to £88) 
per annum. A second rate house, unfurnished, froBt 
600 to 1000 francs (£24 to £40); furnished, from 
1000 to 1500 fruncs (£40 to £60) per annum. This 
difference in the rent of houses arises more firom the 
situation, than from the quality or fitting up of the 
houses themselves ; those m the higher quarter, chiefly 
inhabited by the English, being much dearer, in pr»> 
portion to the accommodation they afford, than those 
which are situated in the other quarters of the city. 
No foreigner pays taxes the first year of his residence 
in France ; and persons have been frequently known 
to remain three or four years in the country without 
paying any. 

^ If a house be taken for a term of three, siz, or 
nine years, siz months' notice is required; if for 
one year, three months* ; for any term under that^ one 
month's. Lodging are generaU^r taken by the month 
in France, and it is extremely difficult to procure any 
for a shorter period. In the city of Caen there are, 
upon an average, about twenty or thirty houses^ 
suited to the taste of the Engluh, to be let annually. 
There, as elsewhere, the houses in tiie villages in the 
neighbourhood are much cheiq»er, and have generally 
the advantage of possessing laiige gardens, weU stocked 
with fruit trees. 

The greater number of persons going into Lower 
Normandy, go by the way of Southampton and Havre 
de Grace, between which places there are steam 
packets constantly pljring; but a fiunily or two, 
wishing to haye the whole packet to uiemselyei^ 
might hire one at Southampton, which, for twenty- 
five pounds, would take them, and all their luggage, 
to the quay of Caen, the captain defraying all hiurbour 
dues and charges whateyer. It would l^ necessary, 
however, to give the captain timely notice, that he 
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might adyertise his iiiteiiti<m of taking panengen <m 
his return. This passage can be made only during 
the high spring tides, setting off from England three 
days before the fall or change of the moon ; and may 
be performed, with a hit wind, in eighteen or twenty 
honrs. 

It may appear to be snperflnons to enter into Yerj 
Okinnte detans respecting the articles which a family 
may brin^ with them to France ; but, since loss and 
inconvemence are every day experienced for the want 
of information of this land, it is better to run the risk 
of being tedious, than omit any particnlar which might 
be tisd^ In the first place, all kinds of weailng 
apparel, of which some articles may be new, if pro- 
perly made up ; sufficient bed and table linen for the 
use of the family ; a small quantity of plate, such as 
moons, forks, &c: kniyes and ordinary forks vmlj 
likewise be tidcen, if they have been used. Brusseb 
carpets, or any carpets made with thread, may be 
taken oyer, if a little worn, by paying a trifling duty ; 
bat English woollen carpets are prohibited entirely. 
All kinds of kitchen utensils should be taken oyer, 
as articles of this kind are of a yery inferior descrip* 
tion in France. Furniture, such as mahogany tables, 
drawers, wardrobes, &c pay a duty of fifteen per cent 
upon the yalue in France. By obtaining permission 
from the principal commissioner of customs, a piano 
forte, which had been used, might be taken oyer, by 
paying a duty of fifteen per cent ; but, howeyer old 
or damaged it may be, it cannot be yalued at less than 
GOO francs (^24.) A harp, whateyer be its yalue, 
pays a duty of thirty francs ; a yiotin, three francs. 
There is a trifling duty on new books. 

Englkih families are rarely or never satisfied with 
French servants, who, besides being too familiar and 
presuming, are generally exceedingly slovenly and 
dirty in their habits, and often leave their places with- 
out an hour's notice. For these reasons, it is daily 
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becoming more and more the fashion to take over 
Eogliah servants ; which is certainly the most jndi« 
cious mode of proceeding, as it is with the utmost 
difficulty that strangers accommodate themselyes to 
the manners of a foreign people, more especially in 
the matter of domestic economy. 

They who choose to employ French servants may 
be glad to know the wages usually paid : a man cook| 
from 400 to 600 francs ( je 16 to ^ 24) per annum ; an 
ordinary man servant, from 350 to 400 francs (^14 to 
jei6) ; a woman cook, from 200 to dOO francs (j^S to 
jei2) ; a housemaid, from 150 to 200 francs, (je6 to 
£8.) Servants usually receive when hired a small 
sum of money, called wine money. Men servants find 
their own clothes. Common gardeners receive two 
francs per diem. 

The expense of travelling fr^m London to any given 
point in Normandy, may be calculated with the utmost 
precision ; that is, a person may know, before he sets 
out, within a few shillings how much it will cost him* 
For example, a single individual may travel frt>m 
London to Caen for hve pounds sterling, if he desirea 
it ; and, of course, he may spend twenty. The prices 
at the first hotel of Caen, from which those of the 
others may be inferred, are as follows : — A chamber, 
from SO sous to 2 francs ; breakfast, in the English 
way, dO sous, in the French way, 2 francs ; dinner, 
at the table-d'hdte, and when the traveller remains 
but a single day, S francs ; when he remains several 
days, 50 sons. The ordinary country wine, 2 francs 
per bottle. Dinner served up in a private apartment, 
from 3 francs to 5 francs, according to the dishes 
ordered. When a gentleman travels with a servant, 
the expenses of the latter nearly equal his own. The 

Srincipal hotels of Caen are, the Hotel du Place 
Loyale, the Hotel d'Angleterre, the Hotel de la 
Victoire, and the Hotel d'Espagne* 
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Caen, however, is not the place in which persons^ 
who remove to France for the purpose of economy, 
should reside; for living there is somewhat dearer 
than in most provincial towns, of the same size, in 
England. The places in which a foreigner may really 
live cheaply, are Alenpon, Domfront, Mortam, and 
Avranches, where house-rent, the necessaries of life, 
the price of lahour, &c. are very low. For ezamplov 
while a dinner at the tahle-d'h6te costs three franca 
at Caen, the same dinner will cost only one franc at 
Mortain. In all the Bocage, or woody portion of 
Normandy, in which Mortain is situated, the meat ia^ 
moreover, of a better quality than on the seacoast. • 

With respect to the propriety or rationality of 
emigrating to France, I can say but little, as most 
persons who take such a step have particular reasons 
for so doing, which do not aamit of being set aside by 
any other considerations whatever. It is certain, how>- 
ever, that they who go to reside in France for purposes 
of economy, very quickly discover that they might 
have lived much more economically at home. There are 
rery few things cheaper in France than in England, 
excepting wine and brandy; and, with the aid of 
these, a man may certainly lull himself for a trifle in 
that country. House-rent, as I have shewn above, 
is far from being lower than in towns of equal size in 
England ; and it is considerably hiffher, if we consider 
the quality of the house, and of the furniture which 
is put into it when it is called furnished. If persons 
ever save any thing in France, it is by rigidly denying 
themselves aU those pleasures and comforts which they 
were accustomed to enjoy in their own country ; but 
this they might do at home, with far less trouble, and 
a much less painful sacrifice, only removing to a little 
distance irom the scene of their prosperity. 

Indeed, there are not, I imagine, in the whole world, 
persons more to be pitied than English economizers 
on the Continent. Cut off from afi old associations. 
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they become restlew^ disflatiefied, imbaTOy. They are 
Beldom eufficieiitly namerous in any puuse, to ulow 
of eaoh person among them finding society ezacUy 
according to his taste ; and, whateyer they may pre- 
tend to die contrary, they^never thoroughly enjoy^ the 
society of the natives. liednced to the mere animal 
gratifications, they eat, drink, sleep, and creep on in 
discontent and obscurity to their graves. Some of 
them, it is tme, enjoy that sort of excitement which 
gambling furnishes, and which people without brains 
mistake for pleasure ; but these persons are quickly 
jneduced to a state more wretched than that of the meve 
eating and drinking emigrants, and generally end by 
famishing prematurely a wbject to the Frencn demon- 
strators of anatomy. 

In proportion to the length of time they have been 
away irom £nghwd, their patriotism, or rather th^ 
nationality, is strong ; for tne feeling increases as time 
softens down the unpleasant and heightens the agree- 
able features of their own country in their memory. 
Bat this only renders them more unhappjr in them- 
selves, and more disagreeable to the inhabitants, by 
constantly impelling them to institute comparisons 
between England and France, which of course ave 
disadvantageous to the latter. Besides gambUnff, 
they have a few other amusements, — scandal, caL 
colation of their expenses^ balls, parties, and newa- 
papers. But still their time is badly filled up, and 
much remains to be devoured by idleness and enmti. 
Go into the streets whenever you please, you will 
generallv obserye two or three knots of En^ishmen 
on the look-out for exdtement, inquiring &oJit the 
king's health, the emancipation of the Jews, or the 
arrival of the last steam packet from England. Bveiy 
new comer is regarded as a godsend for a few days, 
— that is, until he ceases to be new ; and then another 
•comes, and amuses and disappoints them in his tom. 
.One ezc<dlent regulation has been adopted by the 

3 
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Englkh abroad: a stranger, on his arrival at any 

5 lace, calls first upon as many of the residents as he 
esires to be acquainted with, and thus knows just 
so many persons as he wishes, and no more. 

There is a considerable number of French protes- 
tants at Caen, — as many, perhaps, as eighteen hundred, 
—of whom M. Le Cavalier, the principal banker 
of the city, is one. Their church, which is a very 
ancient edifice, situated in the Rue de Geole, is 
elegantly fitted up in the interior. There are two 
ministers, and divme service is performed twice ever^ 
Sunday. This church is hired by the British resi- 
dents, for whom service is performed by a clergyman 
of the church of England, under the sanction atid 
with the licence of the bishop of London. The 
French service commences in the momins' at eleven 
o'clock, and in the afternoon at three : the English 
service at a quarter before one o'clock, and in the 
evening at half past six, during the summer months. 
During Lent, lectures are given in the course of the 
week. The congregations are generally numerous 
and respectable, and the holy sacrament is frequently 
administered. On Easter Sunday last the number 
of communicants, of the English congregation, 
amounted to more than seventy. The minister of 
the British congregation is paid by subscriptions 
raised among the residents ; but he is not particularly 
well paid, his whole salary, if it may be called so, not 
much exceeding £ 50 per annum, — a very inadequate 
remuneration for the frequent services required. The 
present minister is the Rev. Dr Bennet, an amiable 
and worthy man, piously attached to his own church, 
but exceedingly tolerant of other creeds ; in short, 

Sredsely such a man as should be intrusted with the 
uty of so critical a position. The protestant cemetery, 
which is at a considerable distance from the church, 
is extensive, and enclosed on all sides by lofty waUs. 

R .9 
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CHAPTER XXIL 

ExwnuM to Upper Jhrmmndgf-^ Scenerjf about Troam-^ 
PoiU V£f)«que^^A»9auinatum tkere — March of Tronpi 
ypon Caen — Sonfieur — Celebratien of Whit-Monday — 
Itouen^ The PtMic Library— M. Zicquet— " GraduaUT 
of Daniel d'Mentbonne — Anathema inscribed in a Minoi, 
— Caec of Mcdah — The JMneemm — Three Pieturee by 
Maphad — Portrait of IRnon — >Pictwee b^ Jordaene^ 
Cawdetti^ and VanJByif the Jatventer of Painting in CHI 
•— . View qf JRouen from Mont St Catherine — JBotanic 
Garden — Grand Court — New JBridge — Bridge of JBooU 
— School of JDetign-'M. Zanglois— The Cathtdral^ 
Dieppe, 

On Mosiaj, May Slst, I left CormellM al half 
past ibny in the menuajp, «n a Tisit to Upper Nor- 
maady. Croerini^ the nelds» which were coTered 
with a dew at hraTy as that which falls ia HennoDy 
I met the diligence at Mondeirille. The aiomiag was 
oreroast and cold^ and the ooontryy thonf b covered 
with nch rerdare, had a somhre uid wunterestiiig 
appearaiiGe. My companions were, — a eitisen of 
Caeny a peasant from beyond Bayeiix, and twe^oong 
men, of respectable appearanoe, from some more 
remote part of Lower Kormaady. 

As we approa^ed Troaro, where there is a small 
bat Tery ancient church, the oonntry assumed a 
mors broken and piotnresy ne aspect beiaig lighted up 
bv the morning sun, which had now scattered the 
eLouds, and was shining in all its brilliauce. Fvom 
Troam we descend, by a very romantic read» into a 
deep aad broad TaUey, the meadows of wldoh are 
wholly cohered wUfa water ia winter, and abound in 
aU sorts of game known in the country. On the 
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opposite side a ridge of small eminenoes, thicklj and 
beautifully wooded, extend in an undulatittg line frwn 
north to souths and exhibit many charming pieces of 
scenery. Here we crossed the small river Dives, 
which andently formed the boundary between Upper 
and Lower Normandy, and entered the arrondisse- 
ment of Pont TEveque, one of the most romantic 
districts in the province, abounding in steep, woody 
ascents, and deep, narrow, winding valleys. 

The approach to the town of Pont TEveque from 
Caen is exceedingly fine : Turning suddenly round 
the bend of a hill, we discover beneath our feet, as it 
were, a lovely vaUey of great depth, thickly covered 
with wood, with neat dwellings peeping up here 
and there among the trees. In the distance, a line 
of blue hills, ai various forms and elevations, close 
the view. Pont TEveque itself is a considerable 
town, and» a few months ago, was the subject of 
ooDversatioa throughout all x^ormandy, on account 
of an aasasfiuiation which had been perpetrated there. 
Two men of low rank qoarrelled at an auberge, and 
<Mi0 of them, like Byron's Lara, conceiving himself 
to be grievously insulted, followed the other out in 
the danc, overtook him in a lonely part of the town, 
stabbed him, and threw his body into the small but 
deep and n^»id river which runs through the place. 
The body was picked up a few miles below the town, 
and the assassin, upon whom sus^ion had instantly 
fallen, was apprehended and imprisoned; but, owing 
to certain circumstances which appeared to mitigate 
his offence,, he was not guillotined, as was expected, 
but only impris^Md for life. 

At the moment we passed, the town was filled with 
tx^oops marching upon Caen, where it was indus- 
triously reported wat various atten^ts had been 
made by inceBdiaries to produce a conflagration. 
One day we were told that ^e baUs had been thrown 
into the Lye^e ; then the rumour was spread that 
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some o^ the neighbouriag villages had been set on 
fire ; but, when we came to inqmre more partiGolarly 
into the matter, we always found that there was no 
truth in the story, and that in foct no one could tell 
with whom it had originated. However, whether 
well founded or not, these stories furnished the 
government with an excuse for inundating the country 
with troops, while many evil-disposed persons did n<% 
scruple to insinuate, that it was the English who 
were the authors of the burnings, which we weie 
required to believe had taken place in our immediate 
neighbourhood. 

All the way from Pont I'Eveque to Honfleur, we 
meet continually with very fine scenery, the character 
of which improves as we approach the latter town, 
the Seine being occasionallv visible between the 
points of the eminences, with the heights of the 
Pays de'Caux in the distance. The descent into 
Honfleur, between two lofty rows of elms, with the 
city and the sea before us, the Cote de Orftce on omr 
left, and a channiiig rallejr on the riffht, u truly 
beautiful; and the day we entered being Whit- 
Monday, when the inhabitants and the peasantry of 
the vicinity assemble to celebrate the festival of Ndtre 
Dame de Grftce, even the town itself looked weiL 
The streets were enlivened by groups of yom^ 
women in the picturesque costume of the country, 
wending their way towards the chapel of Our Lady, 
or returning thence in the confiident assurance of 
having obtained her blessing. 

From Honfleur to Rouen the road runs aloi^ the 
right bank of the Seine, sometimes commandiii|f a 
view of the noble stream, and sometimes departing 
considerably from its course. The river, indeed^ 
here makes numerous bondings, while the road has 
■of course been rendered as straight as possible, and, 
wherever it is visible, flows through a fine valley, 
flanked on both sides by picturesque hills. 
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We reached Rouen about nine o'clock in the 
evening, too late to allow of my seeing any thing of 
the place. The next morning I commenced my 
examination of the city with a visit to the public 
library. I had scarcely issued from my hotel, in 
order to repair to the place, before I was surrounded 
by a number of boys, who, having, from various 
indications, discovered me to be a stranger, were 
ambitious of serving me in the capacity of guide. 
With the aid of one of these, I quickly arrived at 
the library, where, with some little difficulty, I found 
M. Licquet, the librarian, who was at that moment 
busily employed in compiling the catalogue of the 
books and manuscripts of uie institution. I had 
precisely the same sort of introduction to him from 
a member of the Society of Antiquaries as I had 
to M. Clogenson at Alenpon ; but my reception wiui 
very different. Though evidently making an effort 
to be civil, I could easilv perceive that politeness or 
urbanity formed none of the qualities of the gentlfr* 
man's character ; and perhaps the fact of my naving 
been well received by the editor of Voltaire, was a 
reason with M. Licquet why he should be as insipid 
as possible, for he himself, I am told, is a Bourbonist, 

M. Licquet, however, is a clever man, and, if one 
may judge by his translation of Dr Dibdin's Travels^ 
is tolerably well acquainted with the English language. 
Indeed he himself assured me, that, although he could 
speak it but indifferently, if at all, he understood it 
** perfectly well." Be this as it may, he is an ex-> 
cessively dry and disagreeable person m conversation, 
unless he chose purposely to appear so on the occasion 
in question ; which I mention, that he may, if I have 
mistaken him, have an opportunity of setting me and 
several of his fellow-citizens right on that point, for 
I have been informed by more than one Rouennais, 
that my ideas of the man were those of a large pro*< 
portion of the good people of Rouen« 
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There is very litde to delight or amuse any other 
than a mere bibliomaniac in a fljring yisit to a public 
library, for what advantage is there to be derired 
from the outsides of books, or even from their dates 
and title-pages? Though there are eleven hundred 
manuscripts, there are few upon which M. Licquet 
appeared to set any particular value, at least on account 
of the beauty of tneir execution. Among these the 
first was the Crraduale of Daniel d'Eanbonne, exe* 
cnted for the abbey church of St Onen, and completed, 
after thirty years' labour, in 1682. The size and 
weight of the book, which have been ascertained 
with as much exactness as if the matter were of real 
importance, are as follows: — Length two feet seven 
inches, breadth one foot ten inches, weight serenty- 
three pounds. It is certainly a splendid perfonnance, 
thougn not worth thirty years of a man's life. The 
vignettes, which are about two htmdred in number^ 
are executed with considerable ability and delicacy, 
and ii'ith colours of the richest and most brilliant 
kinds. The first of these vignettes, representing the 
angel announcing to the shepherds of Bethlehem the 
coming of the Messiah, is an extremely pretty picture, 
containing a sleeping shepherdess oi great merit. 
The sheep, as well as the shepherds, are awake, and 
appear to be tranquilly enjoying themselves. Hie 
angel just puts his nead out of a cloud, as if he were 
merely informing them of the matter en passant 

The Gradutile is valuable for what may be termed 
its intrinsic merits ; but there are two others, which, 
though they have also their value as works of art, 
are esteemed chiefly on account of their antiquity. 
Of these the first and most extraordinary is a missal 
presented to the abbey of Jamiege by Robert, bishop 
of London, afterwards archbishop of Canterbury. 
If there were no other proofs of the fact, we might 
infer that books were extremely rare in those days, 
since the donor of this manuscript thought it neces^ 
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8ftry to imprecate dammlaon vpon the person who 
imder any oiremnstaaoes shoula remoTe it from the 
abbey. Dr Dibdin has copied a portion of this 
eztraordinary anathema ; but it is so ourions that I 
think it shtnild be given to the public entire, as a 
proof of the fierce and unthinking piety of our 
ancestors. It should be remarked, however, that 
there is no certainty of its having been inscribed 
upon the book by Robert $ and indeed, a portion of it 
being, written in bkcker ink, and in a more modem 
character, the presamption iqipears to be, that it is 
the doing of some sanguinary monk, who set a higher 
value upon parchment than upon the souls of men. 
Be this as it may, the anathema is as fellows :'«^ 
^ Notum sit ommbus tarn pnesenttbus quam futuris 
persuccedentia tempora fid^ibus, mmd ego Robertns 
Abba Gemmetesium prim, postmodum vero sanctse 
Londoniorum presul foetus, dederim libnim hunc 
8anct» Mariie in hoc mihi commisso monachorum 
8aacti Petri cenobio, ad honorem sanctorum quorum 
hie mentio asttur, et ob m«noriale tt«i, ut hie in 
perpetaum h&eatur. Quern si quis, vi, vel dolo> seu 
quoouo modo, isii loco subtraxerit, animn suae, propter 
quod fecerit, detrimentum patiaikur, atque de hbro 
viventinm ' deleatur, et cum jostis non sciibatar.'* 
The addition in blibck^^ ink is in the same spirit,-*^ 
^ Et severissima excommunicatione dempnetur qms 
vel unum de palliis qune dedi isto k>co subtraxerit, 
sive alia omamenta^ candelabra argentea, sive aurum 
de tabuUU" 

In the principal apartment of the library, from the 
windows of which we have a very fine view of 
the surrounding country, tliere is a case of medals 
representing the most celebrated individuals of m<>* 
dem times, principally of France; among which i 
partioolariy noticed those of Abelard and Heloise. 
' Abelard is in his monk's costume, and somewhat old ; 
but, excepting the nose, which is a little too small 
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and pointed, Heloise is exactly what she should be,— 
a proud, wayward, impassioned woman. The effigies 
on her tomb, supposea to be an exact likeness, repre* 
sents her with a nose of the true Grecian form, 
which is more congruous with our ideas of high 
sentiment and inextinguishable passion. Among me 
male heads, I could not see that of Napoleon. 

Prom the library I went to the museum, which is 
open every day to stran^rs, where I found the con* 
servator as communicative and obliging as M. Licqnet 
was the reverse. There are several extremely fine 

Pictures in the collection ; but here, as well as at the 
brary, there is no catalogue, so that one is obliged 
to discover, in the best way he can, the history and 
authors of the various pieces, except when JVL Des* 
camps, the conservator, is at hand. 

I was here fortunate enough, however, to make 
one of those rapid acquaintances, which constitute 
one of the greatest pleasures and pains of travelling; 
since they are no sooner made than they are broken. 
About the middle of the gallery, a young artist was 
busily at work, copying a copy of Raphael, for some 
country church in the neighbourhood of the city, as 
I afterwards learned. His bland, open countenance 
tempted me to speak to him, and we very quickly got 
into conversation on the arts generally, and more 
especially on that of painting, fie had studied three 
years in Italy, and had also been in England, where 
he had seen and admired the magnificent productions 
of Martin, of whose genius he spoke with enthusiasm. 

I had now a guide through the eallery worth a 
hundred catalogues. We moved from picture to 
picture, extolling one thing, criticising another, but 
certainly more pleased with the conversations the 
pictures gave rise to, than with the pictures thenb* 
selves. The Caennais boast of possessing an original 
o£ Perugino, the master of Raphael ; but we had here 
three small pieoei^ said to be the work of Raphael 
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kimself, tu.— <" The Adoration of the Magi/' '' The 
Baptism/' and << The Resurrection of Christ." They 
were painted, aooording to tradition, when the great 
artist was but fourteen years old. They are certainly 
very ancient, and there is no reason why they should 
not be the production of the << diyine" Bapliael ; for 
genius, like every thing >else, has its infancy, and 
these are the creations of an inunature mind. The 
forms are stiff, the countenances by no means beau- 
tiful, the landscapes precise, starched, and puritanical, 
as it were ; yet there is the indication of latent force, 
or, at least, one fancies so. 

A portrait of Ninon, painted by I know not whom, 
is perfectly exquisite. It was taken when the ladv 
was young and innocent, if she ever was so, for it 
betrinrs none of those qualities of mind and heart 
which have rendered the original so famous. I should 
hare conjectured Ninon to have been a dark beauty, 
with tresses of jet, and eyes of fire ; but she was 
nothing of all that. On the contrary, she was a deli- 
cate Monde^ a ffentle modest-looking creature, with 
blue eyes, and cheeks slightly carnationed. Her only 
defect was to have had hair too fine and scanty, her 
tresses being rather apologies for ringlets, than those 
rich sunny curls which one would have expected to 
see on the temples of one so fair and so celebrated. 

Close to this portrait, as if the picture hanger had 
meant to be satirical, is a picture of Venus and Mars^ 
— dever, but unsuccessful as an embodying of beauty. 
The goddess, seated in a happy and chaste attitude 
upon a couch, regards with a tender, sweet, but by 
no means voluptuous smile, a group of Cupids drawing 
the immortal nomicide towards her. '^ Daybreak," 
by Jordaens, is a picture of great originality and truth 
to nature. It is just such a scene as one might see, 
any summer morning, in the country, by rising a 
Utile before day, but so admirably natural, and so 
exquisitely finished, that it would be impossible 
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to 8e« and not be struck by it la tbe fbreg^tmd w 
h Dntch iann-yard, with a group of Misaats cha* 
racterUtically employed: one is asoendinfi^ a ladder 
to a henroost ; another is busy about the cows ; a 
third is ocoapied in some other mral laboor; while 
the light of the morning is just be^mung ^ntly to 
turn the sky gray in the east, and to spread itself 
over the earth. The trees, the fields, the distant 
hills, are seen emerging from the darkness with the 
fresh dew upon them ; and erery thing, in fret, is 
exactly as we find it in nature. This is the sole 
charm of the picture ; but it is irresistible. 

Between Jordaens and Canaletti there is a vast 
difference; yet I can admire the architecture and 
artificial scenes of the latter, as well as the natiural 
beauties of the former. Canaletti has two fine pic- 
tures in the collection : — ** The Castle of St Angelo, 
with the neighbouring quarter of tlome,*' and ** The 
Pope blessing the Tiber." Vemot, who has also a 
picture of « The Castle of St Angelo" in the gaUery, 
hss brought the sea up to the waUs of Rome ; and, m 
another scene, has sent the Tiber dashing by the foot 
of the Coliseum. 

The finest picture in the museum, according to the 
general opinion, though it be but little to my taste, is 
** The Ecstacy of St Francis," by Ludovico Carrachi ; 
and the most curious, ** A Virgin surrounded by An- 

Sils," and a group of young women, not at au less 
vine, by Van Eyk, the inyentor of painting in ofl. 
The painter has introduced his own portrait into the 
picture, regarding the dramatis persontB; and there 
18 but little likelihood that he has flattered himself, 
for he looks exactly like a haif-etarved pauper. 

At the extremity of the principal aparttnent is a 
statue of Comeille, of the natural size, in ttrra eotta. 
There are several pictures, by young artists, some of 
which are clever, particulariy a woman coming out 
of the bath, by Bapaume. 
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When I had sufficiently examined the yalnable 
pictures, and irlanced over the inferior ones, I took 
iny leave of Jy jonng ^t, irfter havuiy made an 
engagement to meet him again in the afternoon, 
when he promised to shew me whatever was most 
worthy of notice in the city. The first thing I did 
on quitting the museum, was to visit the Mont St 
Catherine, a hill which .commands the whole city of 
Ronen, and was formerly crowned by a large and 
lofty castle, from before which Henry IV. was re- 
pulsed by the Marquis de Villars. Of this castle 
nothing now remains but two fragments of wall, 
which must very soon be overthrown by the storms 
of winter, and even now appear to menace the 
unwary traveller, who may screen himself irom the 
wind beneath their shelter. Near the same spot 
formerly stood the Abbey of the Hol^ Trinity of the 
Mountain, and the Chapel of St MichaePs Priory; 
but at present no trace of them remains. 

The view from the summit of Mont St Catherino 
is exceedingly fine : the Seine, with its green and 
woody islands; the city, with its numerous spires 
and public buildings; and the verdant country, 
hemmed in on all sides by blue hills. From this 
height I descended again to the city, and, having 
strolled for some time along the Cours Dauphin, 
entered the Botanic Garden, — a small plot of ground, 
well stocked with plants, indigenous and exotic, and 
kept in great order. At Caen, the Botanic Garden, 
on the contrary, is allowed almost to run wild ; at 
least I conjectured so much from a single glance I 
once caught of it,, when, after attempting in vain to 
obtain permission to visit it at leisure, accompanied 
by one of the ablest botanists of the ctty» we got, by 
considerable mancBuvring, inside of the gates. The 
only reason for our exclusion was the principal 
gardener's being ashamed to allow his neglect, and 
Uie effects of it, to be seen* 
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The Grand Conn, whicli runs alope the i%ht 
bank of the Seine, from the New Bri&e, towiwds 
Paris, is a very splendid promenade, and would do 
honour to a great capital; but the walk next the 
riyer is blocked up with heaps of large stones, col- 
lected for the purpose of facing the quay, or finishing 
the approaches to the bridge. The P^ojple of Caen 
keep their promenades in better order. The manner 
in which the new bridge has been constructed is most 
preposterous : instead of running in a straight line 
across the stream/ it makes a kind of elbow, the point 
of which rests upon the little Isle de la Croix, lying 
nearly in the middle of the riyer $ and thus, instead 
of being an ornament, it is a disgrace to the city. If 
the reason I haye heard giyen for this absurdity be the 
real one, it is still more disgraceful to the auUiorities 
than want of taste or ju^fment : a yery rich and 
influential man, haying a house on one side of the 
riyer, by which he wished the road should pass, the 
bridge was made crooked to oblige him; and thus, 
for the temporary gratification of thU indiyidual, a 
lasting monument was utterly spoiled, and conyerted 
into a laughing-stock. The old bridge of boats, 
which is a real object of curiosity to the yisitor, has 
been too often described to require my giying any 
account of it. 

As the hour appointed had not yet arriyed in 
which I was to meet my young artist, M. Lucien 
Langiois, I walked through the city in eyery direc- 
tion, now pausing to observe the construction of a 
fountain, and now to note the costume of the women 
who flocked about it. In the course of my ramble, 
I saw a large, plain building, in the conyentual style, 
which had the air of haying been secularised, and 
felt considerable curiosity to know what was going 
on in the interior* Upon inquiring of a lamplighter 
in the court, I learned it was the School of Desien, 
and, confiding in that amenity and urbanity which 
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almost always distinstiisli the manners of artists, I 
entered without the feast hesitation. Ascending the 
harge stone stairs, and passing albng a small corridor, 
I arrived at a door wnich I supposed to be that of 
the studio, and, knocking, was immediately admitted 
by a student of most prepossessing appearance. I 
explained the motives of my visit, and, in an instant, 
was quite at home among the few young men who 
remained in the school, for the hour of study was 
past. On all sides were models, designs, pictures, 
and engravings, — the Venus, the Apollo, the Anti- 
nous, &c. What struck me most, however, was the 
cast of a girl, in plaster of Paris, who had formerly 
been a model at this school, and was now at the 
capital. It was most exquisite. The limbs were of 
the finest proportion, and the whole form of the 
most graceful and delicate kind, except the upper 
part of-the torso and the head, which were wanting ; 
though the students assured me they were every way 
eqnu to the portion of the 6gnre which was before 
us. The penormances of the pupils, a number of 
which I carefully examined, were, in many instances, 
highly creditable to their talents ; though I was here 
more than ever struck by the close, and almost 
servile manner in which our youth are taught to 
imitate ** the ancients," almost to the exclusion of 
the study of nature. The difference between the 
Greeks and us appears to consist in this — that they 
studied themselves, while we only study them ; and 
the result, of course, is, that we are able imitatons, 
while they reached the summit of perfection by 
imitating nothing but nature. But, if I admired the 
talent, 1 admired still more the enthusiasm, liberality, 
and politeness of these young men ; and those flashing 
rays of hope and confidence which appeared to foretefi 
future eminence in their art. 

When it was near four o'clock, 1 hurried away to 
the Rue des Bons Enfans, where Fontenelle lived, 

3 
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and where I was to meet with my ohligidg yoimg 
friend, Langlois. While I was looking^ about, aod 
inquiring for the hOUse, the numbers being so con- 
fused and huddled together that they were no guide 
the one to the other, I was accosted by one of the 
strangest figures I ever beheld. It was that of a man 
about the middle size, lean and hofk^ and dressed in 
a long gray frock, covering all his other garments, 
and fastened about the waist by a Inroad leathern 
girdle, after the oriental &shion. On his head was 
a small skullcap, from beneath which a profusion of 
long bhu:k hair descended upon his shoulders, and 
his chin was garnished with a beard which a Rabin 
might be proud to own. His countenance, too, was 
oriental, and his gait that of a man who had not beoi 
accustomed to bustle through the crowded streets of 
a ciyilized country. ** Ah, you are inquiring for the 
house oi M. Langlois ?^* said he ; '^ I had come out to 
seek you; he is waiting for you." So saying, my 
original turned round, and moved on before me 
toward the artist's abode. 

This turned out to be a large and splendid mansMMi, 
several apartments of which were converted into a 
kind of gallery, where the owner's productions were 
suspended on the walls. My strange conductor, I 
found, was the son of an Arab, by a Frenchwoman, 
and served M. Langlois as a modeL Among the 
numerous pieces which cov^^d the sides of the 
ro(Hns, and did no less credit to the industry, than to 
the talent, of the artist, were several copies of subjects 
from the walls of houses at Pompeii — such as genii, 
goddesses, &c. executed in a yery sttperi<HT manner, 
and resembling, as nearly as possible, the Greek 
originals. Besides these, there was an abundance of 
Itediaa landscapes, figures, and costumes; togeihw 
with several little sketches of Orecian subjects, made 
during a short visit to that dassic Umd* 

After loi^king for a while over these matters, we 
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wattced out to see the ehnrdiesy && Tho fint 
object of ovr enrioritjr was, of course^ the Cathedra^ 
one of the most ancient and yenerable religfiom 
moBiimeBtB in Nonaandy. According to native anti- 
qaarians, the origin of this ediiiGe £te8 as far back 
as the end of the third, and the begfinninff of the 
fourth centnriesy when St Mallon oonatroctea a small 
chapel, noon a portion of the site of the present 
ohnrch ; but, 1 imagine, it would greatlj pnaale the 
most acute of ardiitectnral criti^ to discoTer the 
remains «f this chapd. The present building is the 
work of King John of England, who, after the 
destruction of the ancient structure by fire, in 1200^ 
granted a sum ef money for its reconstruction. 

This calitedral, more remarkable for siae than 
beauty, is rich in historical associations : here were 
interred RoUe, first Duke of Normandy; Richard 
CoBur de Lion ; and the Resent Duke of Bedford ; 
hut the particular spots where their heroic dust 
reposes are no longer known. AoKHig the inscriptions^ 
there is one, on a monument erected by Duma of 
Poictiers to her husband, deserving of notice, as being 
one of the BMMt remarkaUe 

Sepukbral lies, our holy w«ll8 to graces 

that ever was written. The widow thus apostro- 
phizes her dead husband : — 

Hoc Ladoice tibi posuit Bresoee sepulchrum, 

Pictonis amisso moesta Diana viro. 
Indivulsa tibi quondam et fidissima conjax, 

Ut fuit in thalamo, sic erit in tumulo. 

How faithful the lady was to her husband the reader 
need not be told. 

The church of St Ouen, which has been visited 
and described to satielr, is certainly a masterpiece of 
sacred architecture, altogether as well wortn one's 
seeing as if it had never before been seen. The 
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Ghnrch of St Maclou is also adouredfor its ttrcbi- 
tectnre, as that of St Patrice is for its painted 
windows. 

After Tisitinc:, in sneeession, the yarions churches, 
and other pnhtic hnildings of the city, we returned 
to my hotet where, oyer a hamper of Burgfondy, we 
discussed the merits of the numerous structures and 
works of art whieh we had seen. It is no doubt 
both pleasant and useful to examine the external mani- 
festations of a people's genius, such as their buildings, 
their works of art, and industry ; but the people 
themselyes are, after all, the great object of study, 
and I haye always found more pleasure and instmo- 
tion from conyersing freely with a knot of original 
or sober-minded men, such as one may generally find 
if he chooses, than from the sight of a hundred public 
edifices, howeyer yast or imposing. There is, to be 
sure, a time for eyery thing; and, to understand a 
people thoroughly, it is necessary to examine the 
creations of their genius, no less tJian their personal 
character. At Rouen my glance at Upper Normandy 
terminates ; for though I yisited Dieppe, my stay was 
too short to allow of my saying any tning respecting 
it, except that it is a small, bustling place, pleasantly 
situateo, where a stranger might, apparently, find a 
jrery agreeable residence. 
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Antiquitiea of Vteux, 

« Les plus eonsiderables des peuples qui habitdent la 
partie de la Neustrie oh est le Calvados, etaient les 
Vtducasses, ou Sidticassea, dont la capitale, long-temps 
placee ^ Bayeu^, a 6te decouverte prds de Caen, dans un 
village appele Vieux. 

*' Pr^s de Caen, a une demi-lieue de la riviere d*Ome, 
est le village de Vieux, 8itu6 dans une valine fort decou- 
verte, et voisin d'une carri^re de marbre rouge ; des preu^'es 
sensibles ont fait penser unanimement que ce village avait 
et^ autrefois une habitation romaine. C'est le jugement 
qu*en porta, vers la fin du XVIme si^le, Charles de 
BourguevUle, auteur de Recherckes et Antiquites de la viUe 
de Caen, Huet, dans ses Origiues de Caen, est de la meme 
Opinion; mais il croit que cette habitation ^tait tout 
simplement un camp romain. 

'< Bans un voyage que Tabb^ Le Boeuf fit en Normandie 
en 1746, U fut 4 mSme de se convaincre de Terreur du 
savant ^vSque d*Avranches ; car, apr^s avoir examine les 
lieuz, et pris connaissance des objets qu*on y avait trouves, 
aprds avoir compare Templacement de Vieux avec let 
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distances indiqnees par la carte de Peutinger, et ce que 
dit Ptol6m6e de la situation de quelques villes voisines de 
cette des Viducassiens, il en a condu, avec la plus grande 
certitude, que c'est la, a Vieux, qu'etait 1* Augustodunum, 
capitale de ces peoples, qui avaient plusieurs autres villes ; 
entre autres tArigenua Viducaanorum, sur ou pr^s Tem- 
placement duquel a ete elev6e la ville de Bayeux, comme 
nous le dirons plus bas. 

" On ne roit aux environs de Vieux qu*une seule mon- 
tagne, situ^e vers le midi, au bas de laquelle passe le petite 
riviere de Guine. Les carri^res de pierre blanche sont 
fort communes dans ce canton, et c*est ce qui determina 
sans doute les Romains ^ le choisir pour y placer leor 
demeure. Lors de leur premier toblissement dans les 
Gaules, les villes qu*ils construisirent n'etaient ni closes 
de murs, ni formees de inaisons ocmtigues les unes aux 
autres ; mais T Augustodunum, capitale des Yiducassiens, 
n*etait-il pas renferme dans le simple territoire de la 
paroisse de Vieux ; il s^tendait snr une partie de celui 
des deux autres paroisses plus voisines de la riviere d'Ome, 
et qui sont un d4membreroent de celle de Vieoz. Huet 
en a fait la remarque, et il ajoute ai prenve, que, suivant 
la tradition da pays, il y avait autrefois a Vieox trois ou 
quatre ^Hses. 

** Ce qui ajoute & ces indices, pour prouver que Vienx 
est 1' Augostciiunum de la table de Peutinger, et la capi- 
tale des Viducassiens, ce sont les norabreoses d^eoovertes 
d'anciens debris et monumens qu'on y a trouv^ M • 
Foucanlt, intendant de )a g6neralit^ de Caen, ;»it sain, 
en 1706^ de les faire recueillir, et d'Sexaminer cenx qui 
etaient snr les lieux. I/abbe Le B<Eiif en a rendu compte 
dsas les Mimoirea de VAcadSmie da Inscripfwns, et Hnet 
en parle dans ses Origine* de Caen, 

** On a trouT^, en dif^rens temps, dans le dmetiefe de 
Saint-Martin de cette paroisse, et ^ms le cbamp nonnn^ 
CasHBoM'Gtiex, des tombeaux de pierre eouverts, dans 
lesquels Etaient ensemble plusiettrs squelettes, ayaat des 
ballebardes & ebt/^ d'eux, des pots, et des tuyaox de tene 
euite, et de laiges briques om^es de feoiHes d'aeantbe. 

" On deeouyrit^icore aa mtoe endroit im grand nomfare 
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de mSdailles da Haat-£mpire, entie autres de Timpei 
trice Crispine, femme de TBinpereur Commodey jusqa*4 
Constant]]! ; un beau bassin de pierrei d'enviroa douze puds 
de diam^tre, entovr6 de trois langs de sieges, avee une 
ouverture, par laqueUe, au moyen d*uii esodier de cinq 
d^res, on descendait dans le bassin, dont le fond ^taU 
tr^s-uni, et construit de belles pieires blanches, jointes 
ensemble avec un ciment tr^s-dor et poU ; au-dessous du 
bassin ^taient des tuyauz de briques avec des pierres, que 
liait le m^e ciment. On abattit une voikte qui couvrait 
line ^tuve, dans laqueUe on trouva enccure le fourneau 
qui l^echaufiait, tout noird de fum^e; dans une petite 
fendtre, plusieurs petits instrumens dlvoire, qui servaient 
dans Tusage des bains a la proprete da corps. On decou- 
▼rit aussi plusieurs autres voiktes renvers^es, qui fesaient 
paitie du grand b&timent oik 6taient les baUis ; les murs 
avaient plus de deux cents pieds de longueur et pr^s de 
dnq d'epaisseur; ils etaient construits altemativement 
d*un lit de briques d*un tr^s-beau rouge, et d*un lit de 
pierres blanches, toutes d*un meme echantillon, li^es avec 
du ciment. A force de travail, on parvint & un second 
bassin, semblable au premier. H avait T^coulement de 
ses eaux par des tuyaux de briques, qui les conduisaient 
dans un petit yaisseau* D'autres recherches firent de- 
couvrir rm aqueduc, qui, selon sa directicm, devait passer 
par-dessous le village de Vieux, pour recevoir Teau d'une 
fonfcame qui en est voisine. 

« A c6t6 l*on a trouv6 les restes d*un gymnase d*une 
grande etendue, construit selon les regies dierites par 
Vitruve ; on y d^uvrit un grand tombeau de pierre, dans 
lequel ^tait le squelette d*un homme, et des m^daiUes 
romainea ; un f^t de colonne, dont on ne trouva pas le 
chapiteau ; la statue d*une femme, ayant la tSte voil6e, et 
d*une grande beaut^, tenant une pat^re dans la main 
droite i un Mercure, d'un pied et demi de hauteur, bien 
conserve, et d'une belle execution. 

" Ces monumens, et beaucoup d'autres, qui furent decou- 
verts k Vieux, montrent bien que li 6tait une ville ; et 
cette vUle, ofirant de grands d^combres, et ^tant situee 
dans le pays des Viducassiens, doit nicessairement etre 
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r Augostodimum, on capitale de ces peuples, ainsi que le' 
prcmre jadidensement l'abb6 Le Boeuf, dans la disser- 
tation que nous avons d^j4 dt&e. 

*' Quant k la difi^^rence du nom de Vteur et ^Augvttodii-' 
man, elle 6*expliqiie par le changetnent sunrena dans ki 
mani^re de designer les cit^s gauloises yen le troisyme 
ai^e, aingi que I'explique l*abb^ Beley. 

^ Outre ces restes de I'ancienne existence des Imlntaiis 
du Bessin, on en trouve & Tborigny, petite tiIUs dn 
d^artement de la Mancbe, un tr^s-remaf quable ; c*est 
un dppe de marbre, d*environ cinq pieds du baut sur denz 
de laige, et dont trois c6t68 sont charges dlnscriptions. 
On le d6terra dans le village de Vieux en 1580 ; et Vami^e 
mdme de la d^couverte, il fut transport^ & Thongajf 
Sloign6 de sept k buit lieues. Ce monument lesta long- 
temps dans I'obscuritS. Jean Petit, offidal et ebanoiBe. 
de Bayeux, auteur d*une carte de ce diocese, dont il avait 
entrepris lliistoire, 6tait le premier qui Tait ezamin^. H 
oi fiit ^t plusieurs copies, plus ou moins correctes; 
enfin, dans un voyage que fit Tabbe Le Boeuf, en 1746y 
dans cette partie de la Normandie, il examina le monu- 
ment, et en copia les inscriptions avec une giaade exacti- 
tude. 

'' Dans le compte qu*il en rendit & TAcad^mie des 
Inscriptions, en 1747, il nous apprend qu*on j lit * que 
oe dppe portait une statue 61ev^e en llionneur de Titus 
Sennius Sollemnis, fils de Sollemninus, viducassien 
d*origine, et I'un des pontiies de cette ville. Elle lui fot 
6rigee aprds sa mort, sous le consulat d*Annius Pius et 
de Proculus, en consequence d*un d^cret gte^ral de la 
province des Gaules, dans la ville des Viducassiens, sur 
un terrein conc6d6 par le s^at de cette capitale. Les 
motifs dhm tel bonneur accord^ par la nation k un simple 
particulier, sont, ses services, son m^rite personnel et 
g§n6ralement reconnu, ses liaisons dislingu^es, mais sur- 
tout les spectacles qu'il a donnas k ses condtoyens 
pendant quatre jours cons^cutifs."* — Descr^tion Topo^ 
graphique et Stetiatique de la France. No. 49, p. 41, 4S; 
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DMnofihe W&menof the Socage, 

In illustration of the subject of female dress, 1 will 
€M>py, from the naive but fimtastical historian of the 
Socage, a veiy curious passage, (p. 236-241,) in which 
the reader wiU discover an indignation against elegant 
apparel, which would not have disgraced a mode of the 
middle ages : .— 

<< Lliabillementdes femmes du Bocage 6tait trds-simple 
andennement ; il consistait en une camisole a large taiUe, 
aveo des mandies, au dehors desquels 6taient deux ^pais 
volumes de plis, qui prenaient depuis l*6paule, et aboutis- 
saient k de grands paremens plats, semblables i des atles, 
au derri^re des coudes; des grandes manchettes, festonnSes 
k deux ou trois rangs, s*ouvraient en 6ventail, et couvraient 
une partie de Tavant-bras, — mais ce n*6tait que pour les 
femmes riches. Leurs jupes de tiretaines ou de serg» 
^taient d'une seule couleur, sans rayures ; mais, vers le 
commencement du si^de pass6, l*usage des justes-au-corps 
d*6tamine s'introduisit parmi les Bocaines, avec la callo* 
inande d* Angleterre, — ce furent le premieres ra3rure8 qu*on 
vit dans ce pays ; c'est a Torigny que cet usage a 6te le plus 
en vogue. Ce n'est que depuis le milieu du mdme si^de, 
que Tusage des mantdets s'est 6tabli, particuli^rement 
i Vire et 4 Granville. Les premiers furent de tiretaine ; 
on en fit en suite dindienne et de taffetas. Auparavant, 
les femmes ne portaient que des capots de camelot noir. 
Les dames riches avaient des capes, ou grands manteaux, 
qui leur descendaient jusqu^aux talons. Ce n'^tait gu^res 
que pour les femmes marines ; car les jeunes filles laissaient 
voir toute Td^gance de leur taille ! mais sitdt que eUes 
avaient unman, persuad^es, sans doute, qu'dles ne devaient 
plus plaire qu*& lui seul, toutes les charmes et la beaut^ 
des formes Itaient ensevelies sous le voile de la cape. 
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^* hes colinettes ne sont i la mode que dn m£me temps, 
Avant llnvention de cette coiffure, les femmes ne portaient 
que des comettes de toile, de b&tiste, ou de cotoo, dont les 
barbes tombaient dea deux o6t^ sur la poitrine, oomme le 
rabat des gens de justice. 

^ Peu & peu on les relera sur la tite ; deHk sont venos 
les fiisonsy.les ooiffes mont^es, les IxHmets ronds, les 
bonnettes, &c. Mais Tancien usage se maintient encore 
long-temps panai les femmes d^rotes* et nolle personne 
du seauR n*osait approdier de la table aacree qu*^le n*eut 
abalsse sa coiffe i la msniere antique, 

" Ce fut la piet6 que autrefois decom la gorg^ des 
femmes de croix et de petita rdiquaires. Mais bient^ 
les ricbes, sous pr^texte d'en avoir de plus precimiscs, en 
firent ua olijet de luxe. Bepuis le oommencement du 
IBme uidCf on nt auoe^der am mix d*or et d'aigent 
diverses sortes de 0Qlliers» les perles, les pieneriesy lea 
saint^esprit, les maintcnons, lea jeannetteSf le« pc^traits* 
les esdavagasy lie. 

'< Quant au eostume des Cnmnes d't^jourd'hiii, eomme 
il faudrait wi Tolome entier pour le dierire, je n'ai pas 
le counge de m'engager dans ce labyxinte de ridicules et 
de fiivoUt^ ; ee que j*en diiai seulement en gen^nd c*esl 
qv'autant lea femmea du temps passd ^tsient dtentes 
et ehastes, et se laisaient gloire d*dtre graves et modestes» 
antant celles de notre si^de mettent tout en suYie poor 
paroitre eyniques et roluptuenses. Nous ne sommei 
plus au temps oi!li les plus gnindes dames se faisaient 
bonneur de porter la eordeli^re, Leurs babiUemeps etiiient 
wssi laiges et ferm6s» que celui dea femmes de noa joura 
sont ottverts et l%ars» et dHm^ finesfie %iie les foroMa da 
corps, au moindre mouvement* se dessinent de mani^re k 
Ifosser lien igoorer, A peine se couvrent-ellea le sein 
d'on voile transparent, tr^s4^ger, ou de je ne sab qu*eUe 
pelatine qu'elles nomment point-^jour, qui, en oouvrant 
tout, ne caebe rien ; en sorte que, si elles n*etalent paa 
tous leun cbarmea i-d^nvert, c*eBt que les bomroes les 
moins scmpuleux, qui se contentent de les persifler, en 
Heraient revolt^ tout-sUfait. D'ailleurs, c*est que oe n'est 
pas encore la mode i pluaieurs poussent mdme llmpndence 
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>iiftqii*a venir dint nos teBq>le8 sbimi coi£fiu«, lea cheveux 
bens^s coinm« des furies; d'autres, par une bizarrede 
qu*on ne peut expliquer, se d^poaillent, autant qu'U est 
<m I«ttr pouYoir, des marques de leur propre seze, sembUmt 
rougir d*dtre femmest et deviennent ndumles en voulant 
parc^tre demi-hommes. 

'< Apr^s avoir deshonor6 Thabit de llemmes, elles ont 
encore youlu prostituer celui des hommes. On les a vues 
adopter successiyement les chapeaux, les redingotes, les 
Testes, les gillets, les bbttes, et iusqa*au boutons. £n£n, 
si, au Ueu de juppns, elles avaient pu s'accommoder de 
I'usage de la culotte, la metamorphose 4tait complette ; 
mais elles ont pr^fer6 les robes trainantes ; c*est dommage 
que la nature ne leur ait d(mn6 une troisi^me main, qui leur 
sendt necessaire pour tenir cette longue queue, qui souvent 
patrottille la boue ou balaye la pousi^re. PMt a Dieu que 
les andennes lois fussent encore en yigeur, oi^ ceuz et 
eelles qui portuent des babits ind^ens 6taient oblig^ 
dialler 4 Rome, pour en obtenir I'absolution, qui ne pouvait 
leur Stre accordle que par le souverain pontife. 

" En effety le pape Eugene ne permit, en 1435, aux Cor- 
deliers, d'absoudre les femmes qui portaient des babits 
iad^oens et des robes k queues, que dans le cas oi!i eQes 
n'tenaient fait que suiyre la coutume du pays, et non i 
dessein de s^duire; et s*il permit ^galemeQt d'absoudre 
lea tailleurs et contouri^es qui faisaient de ces habillemens, 
oe ne fut qu'sL condition qu*ils n^magineraient plus de 
nouyeUes modes. O antiques et sages ordonnances, que 
yOfus aeries utiles de nos jours ! 

*' Mais apres m*dtre ennuy6 i d^couyrir la turpitude de 
qndques folles, & qui la fureur des modes toume la tSte, ou 
dont la toilette fait toute Toccupation, il est doux de se 
reposer sur un sujet plus agr^ble, en essayant de tracer 
le tableau des vertus et des talens du plus grand nombre 
des femmes du Bocage, oii l*on peut ^re que les bonnes 
mcaurs et Vhonn6tet6 sont encore en bonneur, malgr^ le 
debordement des vices qui ont inond6 la France pendant 
Tabsenee de la religion. Mais comme les Bocains y sont 
tf^s^Bttachea, et qua la plupart lui sont rest^s fiddles, 
mtee dttxant son enl, on doit esp^rer que Tair hagard et 
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lea reparties fibres de quelques femraes (assaifloiiiifies 
d*iui b. ou d*une f.) diBparaltront enti^rement. On vmt 
d^i^ avec plaisir que la saine morale reprend son empife 
de jour en jour, surtoat parmi les femmes, qui ne devraient 
jamais oublier que la sagesse et la modeatie sont les deux 
plus beaux omemena de leur seze.** 
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Date of the FotmdaHan of the Cathedral qfJBojfeug, 

Antiquaries greatly puzzle themselves and their leaden 
by attempting, without sufficient data, to fix the date oi 
the erection of this and that structure ; some wzangliiig 
for a greater, others for a less antiquity. 

Non nostrum tsntas componere lites. 

Dr Dibdin, in his dashing way of speaking, calls this 
eatiiedral ** the most ancient religious monument in Nor- 
mandy,** in ope breath ; but, with the next, he informs ns, 
that it was erected in the middle of the twelfth century, 
by Philippe de Harcourt. The central tower, he dis- 
covers, with singular acuteness, to belong to the times of 
Francis I. whereas, in reality, it was bmlt in 1715. So 
much for our bibliomaniac's capacity to judge of the date 
of buildings by their appearance. The doctor, in fiu:t, is 
a little too ambitious, as he wishes at the same time to 
admire and not to admire a thing, — which both gods and 
men will allow to be somewhat difficult. He never feOs, 
however, to make a stroke at Ducarel, one of the mdst 
sober and judicious of architectural critics. " That," says 
he, ** which scarcely warmed the blood of Ducane!* has 
inade my heart palpitate violently ;** from which yon would 
infer that he was excessively charmed with it. Bot, al^ 
though he found some small portions of the edifice woiti^ 
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otpndseylie condemns the cnpola and the Umtern — perhaps 
because Ducarel had found them tasteful and elegant; 
describes the spires as more lofty than elegant ; and has 
scarcely a good word to say for any thing in the interior. 
After this, the reader may perhaps wonder what it was 
that made the Doctor's heart beat. I suspect it was the 
vin de Beavne which he expected to sip after dinner ; for 
there is not one of Homer's heroes who rejoices, or 
** chirrups more over his cups,*' than our sacerdotal anti- 
quarian. Turner, who, as well as Ducarel, understands 
what he is about, when architecture is the question, 
bestows great praise upon several portions of this cathediBl9 
but joins with the Doctor in condemning the cupola. 
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BattU of Port 

The collection of huts, known by the name of Port, is 
renowned in the department for a great hatde fought here 
with the English, of which I will transcribe the history, 
in compliment to the Normans : — 

*' J'ai souvent entendu des veillards parler gravement 
de la haUatte de Pert, H faut apprendre k nos nevenx 
oe que c'est que ce grand fait d'armes. Je tire mon 
r^cit du manuscrit d'un temoin oculaire, et je transcris 
textetuellement : — < Le 15 Juillet, 1760, 'dnq b&teauz, 
charges de hois de construction, destines pour Brest, 
fmrent poursuivis par plusieurs vaisseaux anglais (faisant 
partie de Pescadre de I'Amind Rodney, qui croisait dans 
la Manche,) et se refugi^rent sous le canon de la plate* 
forme de Port, ou il y avait trois pieces de 24. Les 
Anglais tir^rent bien vaillant 500 coups de canon sur 
les b&teaux et sur le village de Port ; mais les boulets 
passaient par dessus les maisons, et venaient jusqu'an 
Pont-F&tu. La poudre manqua dans Port» ce qui fit 
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que les Fiao^ois ne purent gu^re« repondre aux Anglais, 
he capiuine Padie oommandant run des bitomx echones 
ent lea reins fracaas^ d*un boulet, et moorut le lendemain 
4 rhdpital de Bayeuz. Apr^s que le feu eut cess6, lea 
Anglais envoydrent une plaque, pour demander que lea 
bateauK 4choui^ leur fussent remis ; on leur r^pondit, que 
c'etait impossible. Le lendemain matin, 16, on enroya 
une pl^ue de Port vers les Anglais, pour les prier de ne 
pas tirer sur le village ; mais ils repondirent, qulls aUaient 
raser Port, et ils gardaient trois offieiers qui ^taient aur 
la plaque : en effet, bientdt apr^ ils tir^rent plus de 600 
coups de canon ; mais, par la grace de Dieu, il n'y eut que 
quelques maisons d*endommag^s, trois canonniers de iu6s 
sur la plate-forme, et un pauvre r^moulair tue sur la falaise, 
et cinq personnes blessees dangereusement. II y avait bien 
six mille personnes, tant bourgeois que pajrsans, arm^ de 
sabres, epees, fusils, fonrches, faux, &c. sans compter les 
gardes,lesgardes-c6t^, et plusieurs compagniesde cavalerie, 
tons attendant les Anglais de pied ferme, lesquels Anglais, 
voyant cette bonne contenance, se retir^rent de devant 
Port le 16 Juillet, a trois heures apr^ midi.' ** — Plcquet, 
HiMUnre de Bayeux, p. 356-358. 
EtvoMlaBatmlkdePortl 
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Babert Duke o/Nomumdy and Arlette.^ 

M. Galeron, as well as myself, doubts the yeradty of 
this tradition. ** Nous aussi nous deycms Tavouer, nous 
avons doute de la veradte de cette tradition, et nous 
avons era qu'on devoit au moins en offrir une explication 
nn peu plus vraisemblable. Nous rappellerons done le 
recit, beaucoup plus naturel, de la premiere rencontre 
d'Ariette et de son amant, tel qu*il se retrouve dans un 
po^te presque contemporain, et nous sommes oonTaiocus 
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que ce posmge tcm mieux acciieilli do nos lectuen, que b 
feboleiise anecdote de la fendtre dn yieux doDjon. 

A Faleise esteit s^jonianz 
III bons due Robert li Normanz, 
Mutt li est li leurs conrenablei 
£ beaus 6 sains 6 delitables. 
C'esteit un de ses granz d6porz 
Quad danzeles ce suis recorz ; 
Un jor qu'il veneit de chacier 
£n choisi une en un gravier, 
Dans le missel d*un fontenil 
On on blanchisseit un cheinsil, 
Od autres filles de borgeis 
Dunt aveit od li plus de treis. 
Tirez aveit ses d^ en sus, 
Si eum pticelles unt en us 
Par enveiGnare 6 par gcu, 
Pores quBond sunt en it^ leu. 
Beaus ^t li jorz et li tons chanB» 
Ce que ne covri sis blianx, 
Des pies e des jambes pomrcnty 
Qui si tree beam et si Uans fiuent 
Que se fut bien au Due avis 
Que netfs est paile 6 ^otb de lis 
Avers la soe gnmt blan^or ; 

Merveilles y toma slunor. 

Bensoit Ds Stb MoBSy JB$toire des 
Ducsde 



** Comine on le iQconnflat par ce passage^ e'est «n effet 
dans les eaux de la fontBiDe des rociiers que Robert vit 
pour la premito Ibis Arlette. Mais il la vit da vallon, 
en descendant des bmy^res, dn il venait de chasser, et il 
put disttnguer d'asses prds sa gtfteey sa fiaiclieur, et sa 
l^ret^, poor se passionner umiktbt pour elle, et former 
le deasein de la recliercher pour amie. Plus tard, il est 
vmi, et avant de I'avoir obtenu^ il aura pu k regarder des 
fences de son ebftteau, lavant son linge avec ses jeunss 
eompagnes: mm il la cotmaissail alors ; il arait ses traits 
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gmv6s dans le oour; et il n'avait plus besoin de In 
distmguer pour en dtre touchy : c*6tait line contemplatum 
de ramour; et les distances dispandssent dans ces occa- 
sions. C'est sous ce rapport seulement que Tan que 
tradition pent m^riter quelqu' ombre de omfiance."— iSio- 
iuiique de Falaue, p. 830, &c 



No. VL Page 18d. 



CharhUe Cktrday. 

I snbjoin, from the pen of an able French writer, a 
brief history of the dose of Ciiarlotte Gorday's career. 
Haying spoken of the extraordinary nature of her studies, 
he observes : --. 

** Ainsipr6par6e et culti?6e, Charlotte Corday du applandir 
aux premiers triomphes de la liberty. Le spectacle de ces 
imposantes et orageuses discussions, dans lesqudles se 
plfudait sa cause entre les r6publicains purs et les fren6- 
tiques demagogues qui Tembrassoient pour Tetouffer, 
remplissait son Ame d'horreur pour les uns, et d'admiration 
pour les autres. Lorsque la d^sastreuse joumee du 31 
Mai, en d6cimant TiUustre minority de la convention, eut 
fidt passer aux mains de leurs ennemis le sceptre d\me 
populaiit^ sanglante, ceux des Girondins qui n'avaient pas 
d*d[K>rd peri se dispers^rent, et quelques-uns coufivent 
Tespoir d'aller dans les dipartements, rassembler dca 
vengeurs. Conduits par cette idee, Barbaroux, Lonjuinais, 
Potion, Henri Larivi^re se rendirent dans le Calvados, se 
. flattant d'y trouver les germes d'une insurrection — heureux 
sllfl eussent pu y trouver beaucoup d*dmes de la trempe 
de celle de Charlotte Corday. Ce fiit elle qui \m 
accueilUt avec le plus d'enthousiasme, et qui partagea avec 
le plus d'ardeur les plans de resistance et de vengeance 
, quils multipliaient dans leur indignation. Le plus jeuoB 
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et ie plus Eloquent de ces proscrits itait Barbaroux. N6 
dans le midi» ce d6put4 republicain r^unissait au don d*ime 
imagination entrainante une belle figure et des formes 
B^duisantes, On Buppo3a que la jeune Charlotte Corday, 
jTOspendne chaque jour a sea discours fervens de r^publL 
canisme, s*etait eprise d*amour pour lui : cela eut 6te asses 
naturel ; mais cela ne fiit pas. B. faut d^truire cette enreur, 
comme celle qui donne pour premier amant ^ cette fills 
admirable un M. de Belzance, qu*elle n'avait jamais connu, 
puisqu'il fiit massacr^ a Caen au commencement des 
premiers troubles de la r^oludon, et iL une ^poque o& 
hk jeune Charlotte Corday 6tait encore au convent la 
yint/^ et la justice veulent ^galement que Ton repousse 
toutes ces fables, qui d^gradent la majest^ du sacrifice de 
cette fille sublime, en lui controuvant des motifs vulgaireB. 
Profond6ment touch6e des malheurs de la France, Char* 
lotte Corday voulut venger i la fois la patrie et let 
patriotes immoUs, en donnant la mort au plus fi§roce, an 
plus redoubtable des proscripteurs. On assure qu'elle 
hesita quelque temps entre Robespierre et Marat, et que 
son choix n*6tait pas encore fait, lorsqu'elle lut une 
feuille de I Ami du Peupte, dans laquelle la monstre qui 
prenait ce titre r^petait son mot favori sur la n^cessit6 de 
faire tomber encore deux cent mille tStes. Elle crut n*ayoii 
plus ik balancer sur la pr6f<6rence que m6ritait ce dernier, el 
se d^cida i partir pour Paris. Tout le monde sait ayeo 
quel courage elle accomplit son h^roique dessein ; ce que 
est moins connu ces sont ses r^ponses devant le tribunal 
r^volutionnaires, admirables de fermete et de grandeur 
d*&me. Le president lui adressait quelques questions de 
forme ; elle Tinterrompit. < Tons ces details de forme s<mt 
inutiles,* dit-elle; * c*est moi qui ai tu6 Marat' — * Qui yous 
a engagee a commetre cet assassinat?* — * Ses crimes.'— 
' Qu'entendez vous par ses crimes ?'—' Les malheurs dont 
£1 a 6t4 cause depuis la revolution, et ceux qu'il pr^parait 
encore 4 la France.' — < Quels sont ceux qui vous ont port^e 
k commettre cet assassinat ?'«—< Personne ; c'est moi seule 
qui en ai con9u Pidee.' — < Que font a Caen les d^put^ 
transfuges?**— ' lis attendent que I'anarchie cesse, pour 
repreod^ leur poste.'— ' Etait ce 4 un prdtre adsenuent^ 
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ott insennent^ que yom Met i eoofeMer, i Caen ?'«^' Je 
n'allais ni anx ims ni aux antres.* — ' QueHea 6taieiit Vba 
iatentioiia en tuant Mamt ? *-«< De Mte ceaaer lea trcMiblea 
de k France.' — ^ Y a>t-il long te»i|>s que vous aviess forme 
oe projet ?'^-' Depuia VaSure da 81 Mai, jour de la pro- 
Bcription dea d6put6s da peuple. ' ->^* Oest done par lea joor- 
nans que vous avex appris que Marat 6tait on anafdiiafee ?' 
— ' Qui i je lavaia qu'il pervertiasait la France ; et,' ajouta- 
t-eUe, en ^levant la ▼<mz pour dominer Tagitation confaae 
qoi r^gnait dana la aallC) < J*ai tu6 un homme pour en aauver 
cent mille ; on so614rat pour aauver dea innoceiia ; one 
bSte fl^foce poor rcndre le repos A mon payg. J'6tals 
x^pabticaine avaat la revolution, e€ je ii*ai januia manqu^ 
d*6nergie.'^>' Qu'entendez vona par Anergic? *'--.' J'entends 
par 6nergie le tentiinenc de eeux, qui, mettant I'bit^rdt 
pordeuUer de e6t6, aavenc ee aacrifier .pour leur paya.' 
Une autrse dreonatance remarquable qui se rapporte an 
moment ou die acMtit du ttibunal r^oltttiomiaire c'eat le 
remerclment qu'elle adreaaa i M. Chsuveao-Lagaide, aoa 
ddfSenaeur ;.-->' Youa m*avee d^fendue comme je devms 
I'^e,' lui dit-^le affBCtueuaement $ ' je veux vooa en 
t^oigner na reooimaisaance ; cea meaaienia viennent de 
m'^fprendrt qae tone mea Mena aont confis^^a ; je doia 
qaeAque cboae 4 la priaouy^^ je vona eluaig« d^quitter cette 
dette.' Ette dina. de bon wpfitit ; en rencnmt k \b eon- 
cieigofie, uonlia encore plus de gaiet^ que de coutimie, et 
dir an concierge;*^* M. Ridaard, j'esp^oia que nous 
d^feaneriona ensemble ; maia ees messieurs afont retenne 
li-haut si long temps que vimb me pardonnerez de vous 
aivoir manipi^ de parole.* Elle reluaa, avee une fermet^ 
pleine de doueeur, de se laisser assister par un prfttre. A 
aept heinrea da soir, reac^cuteur ae pr^senta, pour hd lier 
lea bma et ltd couper lea eheveux s sa f(»«e et sa majesty 
mfl^e de giAoe, rest^rent lea m^mes dana ce moment 
terrible. 'VmUky'diUelleaeulement, < one toilette ^laquelie 
je mi pen aeoo«t&m6e.' Ses adieus aa eoncierge e€ A sa 
ftmme fiient couler lea iarmes des jeux de cdl&«i, et dea 
giriebetiera emumdmea. On dit que le ealme de tea 
tmits ne se d6mentit quVni moment oh le bourreaA lui 

afmefaal^fidmqaioottviaitaonseiB. A ae ce«^> la pudeot 

ft 
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oiitrag^e se changea an moment en colore, mats ce ne ftit 
qu*uii Eclair. Ainsi perit, le 17 Juillet, 1793, a Tage de 
Ttng^cinq ans, cette fille subtime* donC le nom est un 
ionnbrtel honneur pour Thistoire de la France. Qik 
chercherat en vain, dans celle de tons les peuples et de 
tous les temps, un exemple d'h^ro'isme qui m^rite de lui 
^re pr6f4t6.'* 



No. VII. Page 216. 



Visit to Mont St Michd, 



I copy from an ancient and rare book of travels an 
iiccoutit of an extraordinary visit to Mont St Michel : — 
'< Vous saurez done que le dimanche, 6e jour de Septembre, 
1 654, Tenseigne de ndtre capitaine et les p6ierins I'alldrent 
trouver a la barridre du chasteau de Caen, puis furent en 
ordre k P^lise S. Pierre, sur le chemin de laquelle le 
sieur de S. Martin, docteur en th^ologie, lequel avait 6t6 
invite a ce pelerinage par la confrairie, et d*autres personnes 
considerables, alia au devant d*euz, et les amena a- la dite 
eglise, oh. le Fent Creator fut chant6 : puis les eccl^siasti- 
ques march^rent a la tSte du capitaine, lequel, precede du 
trompette de monsieur son pdre et de celuy de la ville, 
marchoit, convert d*un habit richement etofife, avec hausse** 
col dore, Pespee au cost6, et la pique sur I'^paule : 
apr^s suivoient quantity de p61erlns, quatre a quatre, et 
ensuite on portoit un beau et grand drapeau, oik estoit 
d6peint un dboire, un Saint Michel, les armes du Roy, 
de son Altesse de Longueville, de cette ville, et de notre 
capitaine. Sept tambours, avec des casaques rouges, om^es 
de dentelle d'argent, et donn6es par nostre capitaine, 
battoient continuellement. Le sieur du Menil, nostre 
major, assiste de six sergeans, avec chacun une escharpe 
blwche, donnees aussi par nostre capitaine, Pesp^e au 
cost6, et la hallebarde k k main, faisoient marcher la com- 

T 10 
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pagnie en nn ri bd ordie, qu*on accouroit de tons pas poor 
la voir. 

« A Nojersy ample repoa fut doime par le sieur de Ut 
Iiinette» lieutenant d'one compagnie dans le cMteaa de 
Caen. II y avait plaisir a cette table ; car^ outre la satis- 
tuition dy entendre les tambours et trompettes, nostre 
capitaine avoit un chariot a six cheyaux, qui portoit 
d*exceUent vin, des pastez de venaison, et autres proyisions, 
auxquelles le sieur de la Montague, maistre dliostel de 
M. de Chambay, adjodtoit tout ce qu*il pouvoit trourer 
dans les bostelleries, oil il se rendoit de bonne heure. 

" LeLundy 7 de Septembre, nouspartimes de la Blanche 
Maison, et idlames coucher a Yilledieu, qui en est ^loigne 
de pr^s de dix lieues. Nos mareschaux des logis arrivoient 
toujours le premiers, faisoient compliment au maistre de 
r^lise oil nous d^sirions faire nos pri^res, retenoient 
places aux hostelleries, et, sll n*y en avoit asses pour nous 
loger, ils nous envoyoient chez les bourgeois, oonforme- 
nienC & la permission que nostre capitame en avait de 
son Altesse de Longueville. Les habitans de VilledieB 
venoient au devant de nous, tant ils ^ient impatients 
de voir one si belle compagnie, compos6e de pr^ de deux 
cents maistres. Estant arrives, nous entr&mes dans T^glise, 
qui est une coromanderie de Malthe. On envoya un 
officier de la dite 6glise an devant de nous, et un prestre 
nous re9ttt k la porte. La musique fiit chant^ par nos 
douze musiciens, conduits par le sieur Guilbert, qui en a 
re9u par tout beaucoup de louanges. Nous paitlmes en 
ordre de Villedieu* et allames k Avranches, sur le chemin 
de laquelle ville, quelqu*un ayant dit que le sieur de S. 
Mardn venoit d'appercevoir le Mont S. Michel, aussitftt 
nostre capitaine et toute la compagnie cria, — Vive la 
Roy ! fit sonner ses tambours et ses trompettes, et Too 
but k la sant^ du Roy ; puis nostre capitaine lui donna 
un de ses trompettes et deux sergeans, et lui permit de 
fiure battre ses tambours et d'ordonner toutes choses le 
reste du voyage, dont le Roy le remerda, et la compagnie 
de Tavoir fait Roy. 

<< A un quart de lieued' Avranches, nous f Imes halte pour 
nous meitre en ordre^ et il fut jug6 apropos que le Iloy, 
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qui estoit revestu dhine soutanelle de taffetas, et portoit 
tine canne k la main, monteroit, dans les villes, sur i*un de 
fles chevaux, et qu*il seroit pr6c^d6 du dit trompette, et 
accompagn^ de deux sergeans. Sur le chemin, un des 
gentilshommes du monsieur de Canisy vint saluer nostre 
capitaine de sa part, et le prier d*agr6er sa maison, et qu*on 
tiz&t les eanons a son arriv^e, ainsi quHls firent lorsque 
la oompagnie approcfaoit de la ville. N6tre Roy, mont6 
& dieYal, nous conduisit ^ la cathedrale, oil Ton chantoit 
Poffice de None, ensuite de quoy il pria qu*on ne continii4t 
point les vespres k Tordinaire, mais qu'on laissftt chanter 
ki musique, ce qui nous fiit aussitdt accord^. 

^ Nostre musique chant^e, nous primes quelques reiirai- 
elnssements k Thostellerie, mais Ugerement, 4 cause de la 
forte passion qu*un chacun avoit d*arriTer au Mont ; et 
il y avoit grand satisfaction k voir un chacun aller sur la 
grive k qui mieux mieux. Le Boy y cfaanta les litanies 
de la Vierge, et salua S. Michel en Tinvoquant ; puis il 
prit un des pistolets d'un cavalier, qu*il tira vis-i-vis du 
Mont, et pria la compagnie de s*avancer. En y arrivant 
Ton tira du corps de garde plusieurs coupe de mousquet, et 
les soldats se mirent en haye. 

'< Le lendemain, 9 de Septembre, I'on estoit lev6 de bon 
matm, dans IHmpatience que I'on avoit de voir T^glise, 
quoyque Ton eust advis des le soir que Ton n'y entrequ*apr^ 
sept beures. Chacun estoit ravy en conaiderant une belle 
et vast 6giise, bastie sur le haut d*an rocher, avec une 
tt^ spacieuse abbaye, gouvemee par trente Ben^dictins 
reformez. Avant que d*y entrer, nostre capitaine presenta 
une couronne d*argent au Roy, qui Ten remercia, et 
aiissit6t fit battre les tambours, et nous march&mes en 
ordre depuis le bas du Mont jusque dans l*6g^se. Plu- 
sieurs avoient laiss6 leurs couteaux k Thostellerie, de peur 
que les gardes de la porte ne les ostassent k Tordinaire'; 
mais, en consideration de M. de Chambay, on ne fouilla 
personne, et laissa^t-on porter I'esp^e a nostre capitaine et 
k ses officiers, ce qui ne s'accorde presque jamais, de peur 
qu*on ne se saisisse de la place ; de plus on tira, a n6tre 
arriv^e au chasteau, tons les canons : et n6tre Roy estant 
entr^ dans l%li8e, il entonnapar trois fois, Sancte Michaelf 
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ora pro ndfna I La compagnie lui r6pondit arec beancoap 
de devotion. Ildit ensuiteroraison du nuit, et s'allapreparec 
pour dire la messe, qui fut chant6e en rousique, ainsi que 
celle de cur6 de S. Pierre de Caen ; puis la compagnie, 
en continuant aa devotion, s'en alia voir les reliques, qui 
gont en tr^ grand nombre, et tr^s preeieuses. A la sortie, 
des religieux nous roen^rent par troupes voir leur abbaye;, 
oii ils donndrent fi dejeuner au Roy, 4 nostre capitaine, et 
a quantity de nostre compagnie. L*on y voit un cloistre 
fort long et large, et bien lambrisse, une salle basse, ou 
Ton faisoit autrefois les chevaliers de S. Michel, des salles 
trds spadeuses, des dortoirs faits a droite ligne, et de beaux 
jardins. II y a aussi une biblioth^que, oil sont plusieura 
nures manuscrits. II n*y a point d*eau dans ce lieu, mais 
les dits religieux ont deux dstemes, qui re9oyvent la pli^ye 
du del : l*une est de 800 tonneaux, et Tautre de 1200. lis 
en font part aux pelerins et aux babitans du lieu, qui presque 
tons sont hostelliers, ou vendeurs de chapdets et de 
coquilles. L'on y voit encore un grvaA moulin, qui des 
chevaux font inoudre, ce que est grandement commode aux 
dits religieux, n*y en ayant d*autre dans le Mont, et les 
habitans sont obUgez vener leur pain des lieux Toisins ; il 
n'y a point nlantrooins cherte pour les vivres, d*autant 
qu*il8 ne payent aucuns tributs. A nostre sortie du 
Mont, Ton tira les canons, et les offiders firent de grandes 
dvilitez i n6tre capitaine. Estans retournez k Avranches^ 
ok nous arrivftmes en ordre, messieurs de Canisy vinrent 
trouver nostre capitaine k rhostellerie, le pri^rent et n6tre 
Roy d'aller souper chez eux, ok ils invit^rent la noblesse 
de la ville k ime table bien servie, et ok l'on but fL la sante 
de monsieur le gouvemeur de Caen au bruit des tons lea 
canons de la place.*** 

* « Le voya^ fait an Mont S. Michel par la confrairie de 
r^lise de S, Pierre de Caen, avec vingt-deux ecd^aatiqnea, et 
plumeurs habitans des autres {laroi&ses, dont Monsieur Pierre de 
Rosirignan, fils aisn^ de Monsieur de Chamhay, goremeur de la 
riUe et chasteau de Caen, estoit le capitaine. Caen, Claud ]e 
BUno." (Par PAbb^de 8. Martin.) 
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No. VIII. Page 223. 



7^e ilfan in the Cage, 

I have conversed with old persons who asserted that 
they had seen the cage, as referred to in the text ; but it was 
destroyed several years ago. The following is the Abb6 
Manet's account of the matter : — <* Dans le voyage que 
Charles X, alors Comte d'Artois, fit, le 10 Mai, 1777, 
au Mont Saint-Michel, en se rendant k Brest, il ordonnqi 
la destruction de cette lourde charpente ; mais cette d^ 
molition ne fiit consomm^e qu'en presence des jeunea 
princes d* Orleans, lorsqulls visit^ent eux-mSmes ce*Ueu. 
C'etait un assemblage de solives, distantes Tune de Tautce 
de trois pouces, de dix pieds de long sur huit de large, et 
assez 61oign6 des murs de la cave qui le contenait, pour 
qu*un homme de service piit librement passer a Tentouo 
Louis Xiy. y avait fidt incarc6rer le nomm6 Dubourg^ 
gazetier de Hollande, qui tenait son bureau dans Franc- 
fort, et qui avait outrage gri^vement le monarque. Ce 
malheureux, pour se distraire, d^pensa beaucoup de temps 
et de peines k graver, k Taide d*un clou, quelques traits 
grossiers de sculpture sur un des barreaux de ce cachot, oil 
il dit, avant de mourir, que ce qui Ty avait fait soufinr 
davantage c*6taient les rats, dont plusieurs avalent ronge 
ses pieds goutteux, sans qu'il put se remuer pour se 
d^fendre. On y renferma encore depids, pendant quelque 
temps, I'auteur d'une pi^ce de vers fort satiriques contre 
Madame de Pompadour.*' 
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No. IX. Page 280. 



Building of GranviMe. 

The Abb^ Manet, a dever and indnstrioiu man, has 
the following note on Granville : — 

« Le p^re du Monsier dit que ce fut Philippe Badin 
abba de la Luzerne, qui en 1440 out la premiere pieire 
do batiment de Granville ( Macropolia, on Grandis Villa ;) 
et Genal fqoote que ce fiirent lea Anglaiw qui firent 
eette d^pense, da temps que notre roi Charies VIL etait 
radement faarcel6 par oes fieni insulaires sur plnsieiifs 
points de son royaome : ee qui s'aooorde avee Les acles 
originaiix, portant qne Thomas d'EscaU, alors eapitaiiie 
g6ntei poor le roi d'Angleterre en Normandie, prit a 
fief, de Jean d'Argangesyseignear de GiatoC, le 26 Octofare 
1439, tout le soc jusqu'au pont, excepte quatie perdies 
de t«n:e, mofennant f<H et honnnage, et un cfaapeao de 
roses vermeilles, payable a la Saint Jean Baptiste. Mmii 
de ee titre, le sieur d'Escali fit oonstniire en oe lien, 
oii il n'yavait, depuis Tan 1181, qae qnelques chetiyes 
habitations, on chateau, dont les troupes dn monarqne 
Fnm9ai8 s*empai^rent en 1442, Le prince, ayant jog^ 
ce petit boulevard propre i contenir les Oes ang^aises 
voisines, y fit qouter diveraes fortificstJons ; et, pour y 
attifer le plus d'habitans qu*!! poucfott, il accoida, an 
mois de Novembre 1445^ de lettres patentes, statoant que 
' toutes mani^res de gens, de quelque estat qu'ils iussiait, 
qui voudroient venir y faire leur residence, seroient 
doresnavant francs, quittes, et exempts des aydes ordonn^ 
pour la guerre, ensemble de toutes taiUes, emprunt, et 
autres subventions et redevances quelconques, mises ou 
mettre ; et que toutes places vuides seroient & leurs hoire et 
sucoesseuTB perpetuellement k tons jours ; en lui fidsant 
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pour ce telles rentes donts ses officiers et lesdits habitans 
seroient convenus.' Cette concession ayant appele dans 
la ville nouvelle un grand nombre de personnes, on leur j 
donna'des emplacemens pour b&tir, & raison de deux ou trois 
sous de cens ; et elle termina par se peupler, pen a peu,ainsi 
que nous le voyons aujourd'hui. Elle est actuellement 
de Tarrondissement d*Avranches." 



THE END. 
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